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meeting of the 
directors of the 
National Lum- 
ber Manufac- 
turers Associa- 
tion, to be held in Ta- 
coma, Wash., Aug. 9, 
preceded by a meeting 
on Aug. 8 of the executive committee of the National 
trade extension committee, will concentrate the at- 
tention of the industry upon the big lumber promo- 
tion campaign. 

Readers of the American Lumberman who have 
kept pace with national lumber trade extension ac- 
tivities as reported in this paper from week to week 
can hardly fail to be impressed with the thorough 
manner in which a gigantic task has been approached 
and is being carried out. 

In fact, few men in the lumber industry have 
realized the magnitude of the job that. confronted it, 
and that appreciable progress has been made should 
be a source of gratification. There are many angles 
to the problem, new phases present themselves al- 
most daily, and it has required a high order of execu- 
tive ability to organize the work so that it would 
proceed in an orderly way and be most effective. 

There has been the question of organization and 
co-ordination of effort so that within the industry 
itself there should be no cross currents, no over- 
lapping or wasted effort and so that the lumber in- 
dustry should present a united front in combatting 
the attacks of a common foe and preventing further 
inroads on its rightful markets by alternate materials. 

It was no small task to properly synchronize and 
set in motion the machinery required. That job was 
well done, however, and now that the first year of 
this effort is drawing to a close it should be a satis- 
faction to everyone concerned to know that real 
progress has been recorded and that prospects are 
bright for even better results in the future. As was 
to be expected in the launching of a campaign of this 
magnitude, some mistakes have been made, but none 
so serious as materially to 
delay the program or af- 
fect the final results. 

No doubt there are in- 
dividuals who are support- 
ing the trade extension 
fund and participating in 
the program who are impa- | 
tient because their contri- 
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reflected in actual vis- 
ible returns in the way 
of a greater number of 
profit dollars in the cash 
drawer, but even they | 
must realize that tan- | 
gible results from a cam- 
paign of this nature are i 
cumulative and that the real returns must develop \ 
over an extended period. But, really, there have 
been few disaffections and as a rule subscribers to | 
the trade extension fund are not only satisfied, but i 
are enthusiastic. i 

Certainly there is a better understanding of the 
lumber industry's problems among the people than 
has been the case; there is a kindlier feeling among 
the great molders of public opinion, the press; both 
specifiers and users of wood have a keener appre- 
ciation of its utility and its beauty and a better 
knowledge of how it should be used; inroads of 
other materials are being checked where wood is better 
suited for the purpose; there is better cooperation 
between manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers; 
there is a decided trend toward the marketing of 
good lumber; the public is being informed as to the 
advantages of using lumber that is well manufac- 
tured, properly seasoned and intelligently marketed; 
and, not the least important, lines of demarcation, 
easily recognized by the public, are being drawn 
between poor lumber and good lumber, identified 
and guaranteed. 

As the work has progressed and as tangible re- 
sults have become more apparent, the field has rap- 
idly broadened and the opportunities for effective 
service have multiplied. 

With this situation apparent and with the record 
that has been made, no manufacturer of lumber can 
fail to recognize the necessity of full cooperation on 
the part of the industry. The fund now available 
should be doubled, and this can easily be done if all 
fall in line. 

Reviewing the accomplishments of this first year 
of effort, it must be ap- 
parent that the program is 
well worth while and also | 
that results will come more 
quickly and in greater vol- 
ume as participation in it 
is recorded of a greater 
number of units in the 
industry. 
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Read What 
These Men 
Have to Say! 


It'll mean dollars and cents to you. These 
men keep in touch with the various mills in 
the Inland Empire and California. When a 
mill is a little long on any item, Duffy- 
Hamacher offers you this stock—a real buying 
opportunity. ° 

We always have large listings—covering a 
wide variety of items. Tell us what you buy 
in Pondosa and Idaho White Pine, California 
White and Sugar Pine and let us tell you 
whether we have anything “extra” to offer you. 


I?ll only cost you a 2-cent 
stamp to find out. Write today. 


DUFFY -HAMACHER LUMBER CO. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Southern Yellow Pine 


END MATCHED! 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding and 
Sheathing lumber—Lays with- 
out waste in all grades—Practic- 
ally no cutting—Joints mechan- 
ically squared -— Requires less 
labor to lay — Stronger, better, 
and makes a better job. 


SAVE THE WASTE! y 
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“An Insurance Policy Against Emergency” 


That is how Mr. S. A. Stamm, Chief Engineer 
for the Pacific Lumber Company characterized their 
“AMERICAN” Locomotive Crane. The “AMERI- 
CAN” Crane has proved very dependable in any 
emergency. In addition to any emergency work 
that may come up it stacks all the logs in a stock 
pile and rehandles these logs to the pond. It also 
does all necessary switching. During the year it 
handles approximately thirty million board feet of 


lumber, Descriptive literature on request. 





HOIST & DERRICK Co. 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
New York ,Chicago , Pittsburgh, St.Louis, New Orleans. 
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Pennsylvania Old Growth 
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from our earlier cut-over lands 


Your inquiries solicited for Hardwood 
Piling, Poles, Posts, Ties 
also SAP PINE 


Eastern Representatives for 
Little River Redwood Co., Crannell, Calif. 


Wheeler & Dusenbury 


ENDEAVOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Selective Logging in Its Practical Aspects 


WO TESTIMONIALS to the practicability of selective log- 
© ‘ging in northern hardwoods given by lumbermen at the 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association last week deserve all the emphasis that 
can possibly be given them. W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Co., 
Oconto, Wis., said that his company had by practical experiment 
demonstrated the economy of selective logging. There had been 
a fear, he said, that, after thinning, the remaining trees would be 
blown down, but experience had shown that there was no special 
danger from that cause. “Selective logging,” Mr. Holt said fur- 
ther, “costs no more, for it costs less to log big logs than small 
ones. It is a good thing; I only wish that we had started it twenty- 
five years ago. Then we would have had something worth while 
now.” 

Further testimony to the economy of selective logging was given 
by C. A. Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis., 
who said that from experience that company had had with selective 
logging he thought that it “was a little ahead on the proposition,” 
besides perpetuating its timber supply and operations. Mr. Good- 
man said further: ‘We are taking about 50 percent of the timber 
off the land, leaving the other half for the future. The 50 percent 
that we are taking represents about 70 percent of the value of the 
stand. We have left enough so that if we were finished with our 
first cutting, we could start our second right now. I don’t know 
about any third cutting, because that is too far in the future to be 
able to gauge the lumber market; but even after a second cutting 
we shall have well forested land left that will be much more 
salable than cut-over land.” 

A fact to be kept in mind in this connection is that the conclu- 
sions reached by these practical operators are the result of actual 
experiments. These experiments have proved the soundness of 
their methods for them in their region. While, presumably, these 
experiments should afford the basis for other operators in the same 
section of the country, it is to be expected that variation in methods 
may be necessary in other sections. The regret expressed by Mr. 
Holt that his company had not begun selective cutting twenty-five 
years ago ought to suggest to other northern operators the advis- 
ability of adopting the practice at the earliest practicable moment. 





Neighborly Advice for Retailers 


ONSTRUCTIVE criticism from a source outside of the lum- 
oy ber business, and yet closely associated with certain phases 
of that business, is to be welcomed. The local building and 
loan associations are such a source. The executives of these or- 
ganizations necessarily are in-close touch with building conditions 
in their communities. They come in personal contact with a large 
percentage of the persons who are realizing perhaps long cherished 
ambitions to have homes of their own. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has always maintained that the local lumber dealer and the local 
building and loan association are natural allies, and that there 
should be close co-operation between them in furthering the cause 
of home ownership. 

It happens that a letter received by this newspaper from the 
secretary of a California association embodies some suggestions 
that pertain to matters which are being given a good deal of 
attention at this time, both by the producing and the distributing 
branches of the lumber industry. The writer of the letter referred 
to, L. L. Tilton, secretary Santa Barbara Mutual Building & Loan 
Association, expresses the opinion that lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers can most effectively co-operate with building and loan 
associations for the promotion of home building in the following 
ways: 

“1. By issuing grade certificates. 

“2. By furnishing dependable estimates of the cost of materials 
and refraining from furnishing padded bills to the contractors for 
presentation to the associations. 


“3. By properly curing lumber before making delivery to the 
jobs. 

“4. By properly stacking lumber to prevent dry rot. 

“5. By refraining from encouraging combinations for the main- 


eg of high prices; and by encouraging combinations to reduce 
prices, 





“6. By discarding many of the plan books that they have for 
reference by their customers—books that often contain atrocious 
plans. A few books are exceptionally good.” 

While retail lumbermen as a class justifiably may take excep- 
tion to the implications of one or two of these suggestions, it is not 
impossible that isolated instances may have occurred, sufficient to 
give color to the aforesaid implications. At any rate, no reputable 
dealer will attempt to justify the unethical practices that are rather 
more than hinted at. 

There is sufficient substance in the remaining suggestions to 
afford material for thoughtful consideration by dealers. The sub. 


_ jects of reliable grades, certification of quality of materials, proper 


seasoning of lumber, and delivery to the jobs in first class condi- 
tion are matters of first-rate importance. 

Even the gibe at the sort of plan books that many dealers are 
still using is good medicine if taken and assimilated. Unquestion- 
ably it is the part of wisdom for the retail lumber dealer to elimi- 
nate, not only the definitely bad or inferior plans but, so far as 
possible, those that while not positively objectionable are at best 
commonplace. Automobile designers do not strive to make their 
cars merely passable in appearance, but to make them positively 
attractive and appealing, and the same principle should hold good 
in the matter of house designs. 





Lumber School at Hoo-Hoo Annual 


DVANCE ANNOUNCEMENTS regarding the program of the 
A Hoo-Hoo Annual, to be held at Boston, Mass., in September, 
mention as one of the features a school of instruction in 
lumber, lumber grades and lumber uses. This affords another evi- 
dence of the aim and policy of the organization to promote the 
cause of wood and the interests of lumbermen in the most prac- 
ticable manner. 

It is not known at this time in just what way the lumber school 
is to be conducted, and of course there are limitations upon both 
the methods and the time to be allotted to the demonstration. 
Doubtless those in charge of the program recognize that the. prob- 
lem is not solved in providing the facts about lumber and its uses. 
There are enough facts available, if facts alone were needed, 
to make the members of the lumber industry the best merchan- 
disers in the world. What the industry needs now more than 
almost anything else is the ability to make telling use of the 
facts in hand. 

The school to be put on the Hoo-Hoo program is referred to as 
a demonstration. This is the most effective form of instruction. 
It has been used at lumber conventions and has always made a hit. 
If the demonstration can be given such an air of reality that the 
lumbermen onlookers will imagine themselves as the participants, 
or imagine themselves in a situation where they had to meet the 
kind of salesmanship that is being demonstrated it can not fail to 
do a lot of good. The seller of lumber does not often meet his 
competitor and hear his selling talk or his “sales demonstration” 
as he will be able to see it at the Boston meeting, but the competi- 
tion must be met nevertheless. The common way of meeting it is 
to cut the price, but that method can hardly be called good mer- 
chandising. 

In several lines of industry and particularly with some of the 
most enterprising of the larger concerns the training of salesmen 
is deemed of the utmost importance. That can hardly be said of 
the lumber industry. Usually the lumber salesman begins with an 
excellent background of practical experience in the lumber busi- 
ness, which is a good foundation for a merchandising career, 
but this alone is not adequate to meet the competition of trained 
salesmen in the industries that in the past have been most suc- 
cessful in invading the lumber field. 

It is believed that Hoo-Hoo can hardly make a more valuable 
contribution to the cause of lumber than in improving the indus- 
try’s method of merchandising. Many of the best salesmen in the 
industry are prominent in the Order and they have shown a 
willingness if not a determination to help their fellows to be- 
come better salesmen. If this work is persevered in, not only 
at the Annual but through the local clubs, Hoo-Hoo will in this way 
demonstrate anew both its need and its usefulness to the lumber 
industry, aa 
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Quality Should Be Lumber Sales Keynote 


there are definite limits to his means of satisfying them, 

every buyer is under the necessity of balancing his pur- 
chases against his financial means. His problem is to get the most 
possible for his money. If every buyer knew definitely the intrinsic 
and market values of every article he wanted or needed he might 
rely upon his own knowledge and judgment in making each pur- 
chase, and if he was possessed of sufficient strength of mind he 
might in every case get the full value of his money when he ex- 
changed it for merchandise. In such a hypothetical case the sales- 
man would not cut much figure. 

Under modern conditions, however, most buyers know but little 
about either the intrinsic or the market value of the things they 
buy. In many ways they have been prevailed upon to want many 
things, and in the process, it may be, they have learned a little 
about these things; but it is scarcely conceivable that they should 
know a great deal about each of the multitude of commodities that 
they buy for consumption and use. Nevertheless, it is a matter of 
a great deal of importance that the buyer shall get the worth of 
his money, even though he be persuaded to buy a better article 
and pay more for it than he would if left to his own devices. 

There are evidences on every hand of incompetence on the part 
of buyers to select the articles of merchandise that are most suit- 
able for their purposes, that in fact would be the most ecdnomical 
for their use. Leaving out of consideration the types of merchants 
and of merchandising that are not deemed legitimate, the mer- 
chants that prey upon mankind and the kind of merchandise that 
could deceive only the most ignorant, it is the function of manu- 
facturers and merchants to provide and to sell goods that represent 
a fair return for the money paid for them. They are not without 
obligation to convince the prospective buyer of the economy of 
using the articles of merchandise ‘that are best for his purpose. 
The seller is in the position of an adviser and to some extent even 
a confidant of the buyer, for he supplies or should supply the 
knowledge and judgment with respect to both quality and price 
that the buyer lays no claims to possessing. 

Of course merchants or sellers of a type not here considered 
have won temporary success in palming off their worthless goods 
upon the ignorant and unsuspecting. But the reputable merchant 
undertakes to build a permanent business upon repeated orders 
from buyers that he meets and knows in all social relationships. 
There is no limit of time placed upon his guaranty of satisfaction 
in use. This does not mean that he guarantees that clothes will 
not wear out, that wood will not decay or that his goods never will 


Sm THERE is no limit to the wants of man and since 


need replacement. It means that, quality and price considered, the 
transaction was equitable. 

It is believed that the lumber industry in particular would profit 
greatly from the carrying out in practice of this conception of the 
function of merchandising. The seller of lumber knows or ought to 
know much more about wood than the average purchaser of it 
can be expected to know. In the strife of competition it is to be 
expected that the average person will hear other building materials 
praised, perhaps to the disparagement of wood. Somebody equipped 
with the knowledge and the ability must take upon himself the 
duty of doing justice to.wood, not alone for the sake of the lumber 
industry but in justice to those who ought to use wood where wood 
is the best material for the purpose in hand. 

It is believed that wood has suffered more from being sold on a 
price basis than from almost any other cause. Everlastingly talk- 
ing cheapness can not fail ultimately to cheapen the thing so 
talked about in the minds of the prospective buyer or user. For 
many purposes wood is the best available material, its intrinsic 
value and its actual cost being nicely balanced. Such a balancing 
of value and cost constitutes quality, and in this sense wood is 
quality merchandise. The lumberman will do well, therefore, to 
stress quality in selling lumber. He will do well to carry good 
lumber, advocate the use of good lumber and stress the economy of 
good lumber. 

Much of the propaganda in behalf of forestry has directly and in- 
directly been an agency in creating the impression that lumber is 
scarce and inferior. Lumbermen in all branches of the industry 
ought to use every honorable means of dispelling this notion. A 
good way to do it is to stress quality in lumber. The retailer should 
stock the better grades of lumber, point out their excellences, show 
why it pays to use good lumber and use quality as an argument in 
making sales. 

Notwithstanding the fact that much cheap and inferior merchan- 
dise is sold and used, the present era is one of quality. Everybody 
wears better clothing than in former times. Better furniture is 
used in the homes and better food is eaten. Automobiles are get- 
ting better every year and the better cars are bought and used in 
larger numbers. Everywhere quality is emphasized and people are 
buying better merchandise of every kind. Better homes are being 
built and living standards generally are being raised. It is wise 
merchandising policy to get in step with the march of quality, and 
the lumber industry is in an especially advantageous position to 
stress quality in lumber, because in the past price and not quality 
has been emphasized. 





Sales Forces in Conference 


Burrato, N. Y., July 23.—A meeting of the 
salesmen of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
and affiliated companies was held at the office 
of the parent company, 1104 Marine Trust 
Building, here, on July 20, when an all-day 


A. C. Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. H. Sulli- 
van, Bogalusa, La.; C. W. Gaylord, St. Louis, 
Mo.; C. W. Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y.; A. C. 
Long, jr., Bogalusa, La.; M. E. Olmsted, jr., 

. Bogalusa, La.; R. H. Laftman, Bogalusa, La. ; 
W. E. Barnett, New York City; R. M. Beard, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; C, Todd Clark, St. Louis, 


Mo.; G. W. Dulany, Decatur, Ill; W. B. Fol- 
lansbee, New Orleans, La.; C. L. "Gorton, Ma- 
rion, Ohio; H. O. Lawrence, Bluefield, W. Va.; 
E. B. Lemmons, Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. D. 
Parlour, Louisville, Ky; G. A. Poteet, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; D. M, Stuart, Bogalusa, La.; M. L. 
Williams, Memphis, Tenn, 





discussion of business matters and conditions 
took place. It was participated in by all pres- 
ent, including President A. Conger Goodyear ; 
Vice President Charles W. Goodyear; Vice 
President and General Manager William H. 
Sullivan, and Sales Director A. C. Long. Re- 
ports were made as to trade conditions in the 
different territories represented by the sales- 
men present. It was generally agreed that 


Orders One Percent Under Output 


[Special telegram to AmertcAn LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 26—Four hundred and two softwood mills with normal production 
of 299,466,000 feet, gave actual production during week ended July 21 as 98 percent, shipments 
96 percent and orders 96 percent of normal production. 
their orders 99 percent of actual production. The week’s figures for normal and actual produc- 
tion, shipments and orders follow: 


Their shipments were 98 percent and 


buyers are carrying very small stocks of No.of Normal Actual 
Sorrwoops— Mills Output Output Shipments Orders 

lumber at this time and that quick shipments goythern Pine Association..............-. 153 83,884,000 73,558,000 79,354,000 81,868,000 
are requested in almost every case. wont woast Saree sa ree 122 gre ryt ete a enaes a yt ++ 

/ ? . : ‘ 4 estern ne TS. Association... 2... 32 34,234,000 32,246,000 3, ,000 ’ ’ 

After oe s — waen a Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn..... 21 31,932,000 31,015,000 28,747,000 36,544,000 
ment was taken to the Clifton Mouse, Niagara California Redwood Association........... 15 8,662,000 7,904,000 6,204,000 5,487,000 
Falls, Ont., where a substantial dinner was yoete Carolina Fine Asnociation Se. 61 14,610,000 9,405,000 9,943,000 8,134,000 
served. R i e orthern Pine rs. Association.......... 12,647,000 12,229,000 10,142,000 7,839,000 

rved. The salesmen spent the night at the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 48 20°607000 4°911'000 6984000 7807.00 


hotel and on the following day visited the 
scenic spots at Niagara Falls. They were 
guests of Charles W. Goodyear at his sum- 
mer home on the River Road, near Lewiston. 
A golf tournament was played at the Niagara 
Falls Country Club at Lewiston, a silver cup 
being awarded to the winner by Vice President 
H. Sullivan. The cup was won by M. 
Williams, a salesman, of Memphis, Tenn. 
Those attending the salesmen’s meeting were: 


HarDwoops— 


Totals, hardwoods 


Totals, softwoods .. 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 72+ 15,085,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ 3967 83,263,000 





Steere terre eeereeens 450 320,044,000 299,402,000 293.134,000 296,419,000 





7,971,000 10,965,000 —_8,556,000 
51'284,000 59°867.000 56,811,000 
eh SRL) io A's Ma 468¢ 98,348,000 59,255,000 70,832,000 65,367,000 


tUnits of daily capacity of 35,000 feet. 


*Of West Coast bookings, 25 percent was for domestic cargo delivery, 18 percent for ex- 


port cargo delivery, 52 percent for rail delivery, and 5 per cent was local business. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended July 14. 
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I would like a copy of the tariff schedule 
on manufactured lumber and wood products 
as applied to imports from Canada.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,181. 


[This inquiry comes from a retail lumber 
dealer in Ohio. The dutiable wood schedules 
of the Tariff Act of 1922 are paragraphs 401 
to 410 inclusive, and the free wood schedules 
of the same law are paragraphs 1699 to 1703. 
These schedules follow: 


Dutiable Wood Schedules 


Par. 401.—Logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or 
Western hemlock, $1 per thousand feet board 
measure: Provided, That any such class of 
logs cut from any particular class of lands 
shall be exempt from such duty if imported 
from any country, dependency, province or 
other subdivision of government which has, 
at no time during the twelve months immedi- 
ately preceding their importation into the 
United States, maintained any embargo, pro- 
hibition, or other restriction (whether by law, 
order, regulation, contractual relation or other- 
wise, directly or indirectly) upon the exporta- 
tion of such class of logs from such country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of 
government, if cut from such class of lands. 


Par. 402.—Brier root or brier wood, ivy or 
laurel root, and similar wood unmanufactured, 
or not further advanced than cut into blocks 
suitable for the articles into which they aré 
intended to be converted, 10 per centum ad 
valorem, 


Par. 403.—Cedar commercially known as 
Spanish cedar, lignumvitae, lancewood, ebony, 
box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satin- 
wood, Japanese white oak, and Japanese 
maple, in the log, 10 per centum ad valorem; 
in the form of sawed boards, planks, deals, and 
all other forms not further manufactured than 
sawed, 15 per centum ad valorem; veneers of 
wood and wood unmanufactured, not specially 
provided for, 20 per centum ad valorem. 


Par. 404.—Hubs for wheels, posts, heading 
bolts, stave bolts, last blocks, wagon blocks, 
oar blocks, heading blocks, and all like blocks 
or sticks, roughhewn, or rough shaped, sawed 
or bored, 10 per centum ad valorem, 


Par. 505.—Casks, barrels, and hogsheads 
(empty), sugar-box shooks, and packing boxes 
(empty), and packing-box shooks, of wood, 
not specially provided for, 15 per centum ad 
valorem, 


Par. 406.—Boxes, barrels, and other articles 
containing oranges, lemons, limes, grapefruit, 
shaddocks or pomelos, 25 per centum ad 
valorem: Provided, That the thin wood, so- 
called, comprising the sides, tops, and bottoms 
of fruit boxes of the growth or manufacture 
of the United States, exported as fruit box 
shooks, may be reimported in completed form, 
filled with fruit, by the payment of duty at 
one-half the rate imposed on similar boxes 
of entirely foreign growth and manufacture; 
but proof of the identity of such shooks shall 
be made under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Par. 407.—Reeds wrought or manufactured 
from rattan or reeds, whether round, flat, split, 
oval, or in whatever form, cane wrought or 
manufactured from rattan, cane webbing, and 
split or partially manufactured rattan, not 
specially provided for, 20 per centum ad 
valorem. Furniture made with frames wholly 
or in part of wood, rattan, reed, bamboo, osier 
or willow, or malacca, and covéred wholly or 
in part with rattan, reed, grass, osier or wil- 
low, or fiber of any kind, 60 per centum ad 
valorem; split bamboo, 1% cents per pound; 
osier or willow, including chip of and split 
willow, prepared for basket makers’ use, 35 
per centum ad valorem; all articles not spe- 
cially provided for, wholly or partly manu- 
factured of rattan, bamboo, osier or willow, 
45 per centum ad valorem, 


Par. 408.—Toothpicks of wood or other 
vegetable substance, 25 per centum ad valorem; 
butchers’ and packers’ skewers of wood, 25 
cents per thousand. 


Par. 409.—Porch and window blinds, baskets, 
chair seats, curtains, shades, or screens, any 
of the foregoing wholly or in chief value of 
bamboo, wood, straw, papier-mache, palm leaf, 
or compositions of wood, not specially pro- 
vided for, 35 per centum ad valorem; if 


stained, dyed, painted, printed, polished, 
grained, or creosoted, 45 per centum = ad 
valorem, 


Par. 410.—Spring clothespins, 15 cents per 
gross; house or cabinet furniture wholly or in 
chief value of wood, wholly or partly finished, 
wood flour, and manufactures of wood or bark, 


or of which wood or bark is the component 
material of chief value, not specially provided 
for, 33% per centum ad valorem. 


Pree Wood Schedules 
Par. 1699.—Wood Charcoal. 


Par. 1700.—Wood: Logs, timber, round, un- 
manufactured, hewn, sided or squared other- 
wise than by sawing; pulp woods; round 
timber used for spars or in building wharves; 
firewood, handle bolts, shingle bolts; and gun 
blocks for gunstocks, rough hewn or sawed 
or planed on one side; sawed boards, planks, 
deals, and other lumber, not further manu- 
factured than sawed, planed, and tongued and 
grooved; clapboards, laths, ship timber; all 
of the foregoing not specially provided for: 
Provided, That if there is imported into the 
United States any of the foregoing lumber, 
planed on one or more sides and tongued and 
grooved, manufactured in or exported from 
any country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government which imposes a 
duty upon such lumber exported from the 
United States, the President may enter into 
negotiations with such country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivision of government 
to secure the removal of such duty, and if 
such duty is not removed he may by procla- 
mation declare such failure of negotiations, 
and in such proclamation shall state the fact 
upon which his action is taken together with 
the rates imposed, and make declaration that 
like and equal rates shall be forthwith im- 
posed as hereinafter provided; whereupon, and 
until such duty is removed, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid upon such lumber, 
when imported directly or indirectly from such 


‘country, dependency, province, or other sub- 


division of government, a duty equal to the 
duty imposed by such country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivisions of government 
pee such lumber imported from the United 
tates. 


Par. 1701.—Paving posts, railroad ties, and 


telephone, trolley, electric-light, and telegraph 
Poles of cedar or other woods. 
Par. 1702.—Pickets, palings, 
staves of wood of all kinds. 
Par. 1703.—Woods: Sticks of partridge, hair 
wood, pimento, orange, myrtle, bamboo, rattan, 
india malacca joints, and other woods not 
specially provided for, in the rough, or not 
further advanced than cut into lengths suit- 
able for sticks for umbrellas, parasols, sun- 
shades, whips, fishing rods, or walking canes, 


[Copies of the complete Tariff Act of 1922 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 10 cents each.—Enprror. | 


Loss of Wood Lath Market 


EDITOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Have just 
read the article “Are Wood Lath a Lumber 
Product?” in your July 21 issue and note your 
remarks regarding the falling off of lath sales, 

I can tell you the reason in two words “Wall 
Board.” Recently a mill representative and I 
made quite an extensive survey over Michigan 
territory largely to learn why his mill was 
unable to dispose of its lath surplus. In prac- 
tically every town and city we visited we found 
the contractors and carpenters were sold on 
wall board to take the place of lath. They 
claimed it went on much easier than lath, made 
a smoother wall for the plaster as well as 
being, as they claim, a good insulator. 

In some of the larger yards we found they 
were selling one car of wood lath to ten of wall 
board; formerly the reverse was the case. 

No doubt you are aware of the above but I 
doubt if one mill in ten realizes the inroads of 
the wall board on the lath trade—HueGu W. 
Bates, Jackson, Mich. 
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Boyd & Burr of Orange, 
Tex., are building an extensive 
shop for the manufacture of 
portable houses; it will be 
equipped with a planing mill 
and all other necessary ma- 
chinery. 

* * * 

Russell & Son’s shingle mill 
at Orange, Tex., is averaging 
70,000 shingles a day. 

‘ee 

S. D. Lynes & Co., of Bay 
City, Mich. have built a pole 
road, on the Tobacco River, 
three miles long, costing $300 
per mile, exclusive of rolling 
stock, and they expect to put 
in with it 50,000 feet a day. 

* * * 

The Port of Chatham, New 
Brunswick, shipped in_ the 
month of May ast, 10,552,000 
feet of deals and 39,543 pal- 
ings, against 7,199,401 feet of 
deals and 18,536 palings in the 
same month last year. 

* * * 

The lumbermen on the Mis- 
sissippi River all have sufficient 
logs hung up to stock their 
mills, and they argue that it is 
better to spend a dollar or so 
per thousand to get them out 
before the close of the season, 
and thus save the depreciation 
in the value of their timber 
which will occur if it is left in 
the woods, than to pay a bonus 





of that amount to the Stillwater 
operators; and so they are 
making great exertions to se- 
cure their logs. 

* * * 

Freights on lumber from 
East Saginaw, Mich., by rail 
to New York are $46 per car, 
and to Boston, Mass., $56 per 
car. 

** * 

Destructive bush fires are 
reging in Ontario, much valu- 
able timber being destroyed. 

** 

The Willamette Steam Mills 
Lumbering & Manufacturing 
Co., of Portland, Ore., is in the 
habit of cutting up logs which 
bear about the same relation, 
as far as size is concerned, to 
those which lumbermen are ac- 
customed to see in this section 
of the country as its name does 
to that of an ordinary concern. 
A letter just received from the 
company says: “We received 
on July 3 from Messrs. Weiste 
& Brock, of Oak Point, a small 
raft containing 120 logs and 
scaling 252,468 feet—over 2,100 
feet to the log.” 

* * * 

The Ford River Lumber Co., 
Ford River, Mich., has so im- 
proved that stream by a judi- 
cious system of flooding dams 
that it is now one of the safest 
driving rivers in the State. 





The receipts of resin at Mo- 
bile, Ala., in 1877 amounted to 
150,000 barrels, and the re- 
ceipts of spirits of turpentine 
during the same period were 
31,000 barrels. 

& 3 

Log drivers on the Eau 
Claire River, Wisconsin, re- 
ceived $2 a day for their serv- 
ices last week. 

£2 © 

The Dubuque (Iowa) Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill was closed down 
July 15; logs all sawed and no 
more in prospect. 

* * © 

Rafts of cypress timber are 
now being received at the 
Orange (Tex.) mills. 


, -w 2 


Logs continue to go into the 
Muskegon River, Michigan, 
from the Gerrish lumber re- 
gions at the rate of 40,000 feet 
a day. 


** 8 

A firm at the Chicago stock 
yards last week invited bids on 
a bill of lumber aggregating 
over 4,000,000 feet, to be used 
in the erection of a packing 
house. Another concern at that 
place recently bought 1,500,000 
feet in one bill for a similar 
purpose. These may be con- 
sidered rather exceptional or- 
ders even in the greatest lum- 
ber market in the world. 
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Southern Pine Bookings Greatly Exceed Production 


Southern pine orders during the week ended July 20 were 
11.3 percent larger than the production, and the average 
er unit made a further gain. Output was 12.31 percent 
under the 3-year average, operating time being 4.28 percent 
less than 60-hour standard. Demand from the northern 
part of sales territory appears better than that from the 
Southwest and South. The cities are supplying a good part 
of the northern business, while in the other territories the 
farmers are too busy with a big crop to consider building. 
[he mills, however, expect that the good returns being 
obtained by the farmers will mean an active fall demand. 


Carolina Pine and Roofers in Stronger Position 


North Carolina pine output has been held down recently 
by rains throughout the producing territory, so that while 
the cut averaged 74 percent of normal for the first twenty- 
eight weeks of the year, during the week ended July 14 it 
was only 61 percent of normal. It is said that the curtail- 
ment at smaller, non-reporting mills has been even more 
severe, for a good deal of their labor supply has been drawn 
away by farmers. In eastern consuming territory the 
weather has been unfavorable to building; the temperature 
has been high, and there have been frequent rains. Retail- 
ers are buying no more than current needs, and have fairly 
good stocks. Mill stocks are lower than at this time last 
year, as both bookings and shipments have covered a larger 
percentage of the output, which this year has made only a 
slightly larger percentage of normal. The producers believe 
that with the expected increase in consumption they will be 
able to secure better prices. 

Georgia roofer production has been quite low because of 
continued rains, but the mills have fairly good stocks and 
have been able to maintain shipments. They report a 
steady improvement in demand, the 6-inch air dried now 
moving readily at $20 f.o.b. Georgia main line. 


West Coast Cut Increased; Market Continues Strong 


West Coast production increased considerably during the 
week ended July 21, to 13 percent above normal, and both 
orders and shipments were about nine percent less. Stocks, 
however, have been getting low, as shipments in the pre- 
ceding 28 weeks were 7 percent above output, while during 
that period good files of unfilled had been built up by orders 
10 percent above the cut. Rail trade is especially active, 
and accounted for 52 percent of last week’s bookings, mixed 
cars commanding a good price. The Atlantic coast is said 
to be paying $2 more than it was a few weeks ago. Export 
sales were heavy, and both Northwest and British Colum- 
bia mills report active inquiry from abroad, where stocks 
have been reduced to the buying point. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Mill Stocks Are Low 


Northern pine production during the week ended July 14 
was 100 percent of normal, compared with 79 percent in the 
preceding week, so that while a good volume of new busi- 
ness was booked, it made a smaller percentage of the out- 
put. It is reported that a number of wanted items are 
becoming hard to find, as during the first twenty-eight 
weeks of this year the shipments have exceeded the cut by 
6 percent, while during the corresponding period of last 
year shipments were 2 percent less than cut. Lower grades 
have continued in excellent demand, both in the middle 
West and the East, with a promising inquiry coming from 
country points in the former section. Current sales are 
said to be covering a larger proportion of better grades. 
Quotations throughout the list are firmly held. 

Production of northern hemlock has recently been greatly 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 40 and 41; 


‘ 


curtailed, to less than fifty percent capacity. New business 
has also been a little slow, but during the week ended July 
14 it exceeded output by 9 percent. Mill stocks are low, for 
while shipments in the first twenty-seven weeks of this year 
amounted to only 82 percent of the cut, compared with 115 
percent for the corresponding period last year, identical 
mills on Jan. 1 had 32 percent less on hand than on that 
date of 1927, and the holdings of an identical group June 1 
were 17 percent less than on that date last year. 


Many Items of Southern Red Cypress Hard to Buy 

Curtailment of southern red cypress production during 
the last year has enabled the mills greatly to reduce their 
stocks, to a little below normal, so that the market is now 
in much better shape. The best moving items, however, 
have been lower grades. The mills still have a surplus of 
the higher, which are becoming a little difficult to sell 
because full assortments of the lower grades can not be 
supplied in a car with the higher. There is a scarcity of 
C, D, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and box. Many of the mills are therefore 
planning to start up and fill in their stocks. There is less 
irregularity in prices, smaller companies now asking about 
the same as thé larger operators. 


Business in California Redwood Lagging a Little 

Business in California redwood appears to be running 
behind last year’s record. Production in the first twenty- 
eight weeks of this year was 92 percent of normal, com- 
pared with 82 percent the corresponding period of last year, 
but has recently been reduced somewhat. Unfilled orders 
on July 14 were about one-third less than normal. The 
principal divisions of the market are taking about the same 
proportion as last year, foreign bockings showing the 
greatest percentage decline, and eastern trade being the 
best sustained. Northern California trade is holding up 
rather well, but there has not yet been the hoped-for expan- 
sion in demand from the southern part of the State. Ship- 
ments to date this year have run behind production, so that 
mill stocks must be in pretty good condition. 


Northern Hardwood Market Prospects Are Favorable 


Northern hardwood production during the week ended 
July 14 was only about fifty percent of normal, and both 
orders and shipments were well ahead of it. To date this 
year, because of curtailment, new business has amounted 
to 76 percent of output, compared with 73 percent for the 
corresponding period last year. Automobile plants are tak- 
ing less than recently, but many of them are introducing 
new models and should soon increase their purchases. Fur- 
niture plants are becoming better buyers, following their 
shows. Building trades demand is picking up, and good 
business is expected from flooring factories, whose July 1 
stocks were 1.5 percent lower than last year’s. As their 
shipments were 20.7 percent less, distributers’ stocks must 
also be low and will need replenishment. 


Improvement Foreseen in Southern Hardwood Market 


Southern hardwood production rose to 62 percent of nor- 
mal during the week ended July 21, the same percentage 
of normal as the average since the first of the year, but 
output recently has been lower. Reports say that mili 
stocks are becoming broken, as shipments since the first of 
the year have exceeded the output by 8 percent. Demand, 
on the other hand, has been improving, and the buyers are 
apparently willing to pay somewhat better prices than they 
were some weeks ago. The strongest lines are automobile 
stock and flooring oak, on which there have been advances. 
Many sellets are reluctant to accept present prices, as they 
generally expect a good fall market. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 70 to 74 
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TX Work Represents Industry as a Unit 


Presentation of Technical Services Rendered by National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Expected to “Make an Imposing Advertising Story” 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 23.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association thinks of 
the lumber industry and trade as a unified 
whole with common interests. This view has 
been drilled into members of the staff by 
Wilson Compton, secretary and manager, who 
from time to time has given instructions that 
his associates in the National association must 
avoid the mistake of regarding themselves as 
a detached, independent body and has insisted 
that every contemplated act or program of 
the National association must be viewed as a 
function of the whole industry—from the log- 
ger in the woods to the manufacturer, whole- 
saler, the retailer and the salesman. 


In this connection, a few black faced lines 
in the current issue of National Lumber News 
may fail to carry their true significance to 
the hurried reader. These lines in referring 
to the intention of advertising the technical 
services the lumber industry is now offering 
the public stated that the advisory committee 
on advertising had determined to™ play up the 
services being rendered to industry by the 
technical and field staffs of the N. M. L. A. 
and regional associations.” It was added that 
the “presentation of all the national and re- 
gional lumber use experts as a single body 
will, it is thought, make an imposing adver- 
tising story.” 

In other words, the National association, or 
the national staff, instead of selfishly using 
advertising to push the technical services of 
the National trade extension organization, is 
1.vertising the services offered by the entire 
organized industry. It is recalled, for example, 
that the “Farm Book” treats all technical and 
professional services in the same way, listing 
the regional associations and co-operating or- 
ganizations, as well as the National association. 

Wherever feasible or appropriate the services 
of regional associations will be carried in the 
national advertising to be inaugurated in the 
fall. The first bait for the readers of that 
advertising will be a leaflet describing the serv- 
ices the lumber industry is prepared to render 
its patrons. Full credit will be given in this 
leaflet to the extension staffs of regional asso- 
ciations. 

Turning to the direct thought of the Na- 
tional association for the merchandising factors 
in the lumber industry, attention should be 
called to a folder or broadside now in course 
of preparation which exhorts the lumber mer- 
chant to realize the vast benefits that will flow 
from eagerly taking hold of the house modern- 
ization idea in conjunction with the Home 
Modernizing Bureau. The broadside describes 
in a peppy way objectives sought and methods 
used by the bureau, dwells on the tremendous 
social and economic benefits to be derived from 
remodeling the 15,000,000-odd homes that- need 
it, parenthetically pointing out that 80 percent 
of all dwellings in the United States are lum- 
ber-built, and calls attention to what the Na- 
tional association is doing in the general in- 
terest through this campaign, as follows: 

1. A direct $10,000 cash contribution to 
the treasurer of the Home Modernizing 
Bureau, it being remarked that through this 
and like contributions from this and other 
building material industries the entire ex- 
pense of the national organization is met 
without drawing on local bureaus for one 
cent. 

2. Extensive advertising of the merits of 
modernizing through the big national adver- 
tising campaign now running and about to 
be handsomely augumented by the fall pro- 
gram. 

3. The $20,000 farm home modernizing 
picture, which will be shown at 5,000 rural 
community centers, thus placing purchasing 


publicity right at the doors of at least as 
many retail lumber merchants. 

4. The Farm House Remodeling Contest, 
which will certainly arouse tremendous in- 
terest in renovating and repair jobs in small 
communities. and rural regions, which, in 
turn, will lead back to the local retail lumber 
merchant. 


The farm modernizing picture will visually 
suggest to the hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of farm people who will see it that 
the retail lumberman is the man for them 
to consult with about building problems after 
they get some general idea as to what they 
want. 

Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that 
ultimately all apparently productive inquiries 
coming from the many direct and indirect 
channels of publicity now opened up get back 
to the retailer if of a nature to interest him. 

It is worth noting that all of this trade 
stimulation, which is being steadily accelerated 
and is cumulative, does not cost the retailer a 
cent. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association realizes that it can not help itself 
without helping the retail lumber merchant, 
and is quite ready to reverse the process and 
help itself by first helping the retailer. 


* *+ &¢ *& *€ 


A Trade Extension Booklet Every Week 


The technical staff of the trade extension 
organization has a busy year ahead of it. One 
publication every week for the next 52 weeks 
is the schedule tentatively outlined. Booklets, 
sales letters, mailing inserts, brochures and 
other forms of printed matter aggregating 
probably 1,250,000 copies are covered in this 
schedule. Preparation of material for so am- 
bitious a list of publications necessarily will 
involve a great deal of work. This will in- 
clude compilation of material already on hand, 
laboratory and commercial research, field in- 
coongetien and original work along various 
ines. 

Among the proposed publications is an ele- 
mentary industrial reader (trees and woods) 
for use in schools. This will not be a National 
association publication entirely, but represents 
an effort to interest some publisher of stand- 
ing to bring out such a book. Great encour- 
agement has been received from one national 
publication by Claude H. Wetmore—“Don Quil- 
liver”’—well known popular writer, to under- 


take the authorship of such a book. This first . 


suggestion was for a small book of some 17,- 
000 words, but this publisher thinks the idea 
so good and the field so large that he has 
recommended a book of 50,000 words and 
much more pretentious, or 40,000 words if 
liberally illustrated. The general idea of the 
book has been enthusiastically approved by the 
Washington school authorities and one of the 
teaching staff who has had much experience in 
the preparation of textbooks for the public 
schools is collaborating with Mr. Wetmore. 

; ae booklets and publications scheduled 
include: 


Lumber Production Register, Fire Loss 
Statistics, New Homes from Old Houses 
(Part 1), Wood vs. Concrete, Caskets and 
Coffins, Lumber Misconceptions, Railroad 
Uses, Wood vs. Stucco, Industrial Reforesta- 
tion (Revision), Houses of American Home 
Lovers (Part 1), Timber Derrick and Drilling 
Rigs, Wood vs. Clay Hollow Tile, Home 
Equipment for Home Comfort, Popular In- 
spirational Booklet (Revision Story of Wood), 
What Trade- and Grade-Marking Means to the 
Consumer, Composite Grading Rule Book, 
Building Paper and Its Application, Lumber 
vs. Steel for Large Buildings, Frame Con- 
struction Details (Revision), Historic Homes 
of Wood, New Homes from Old Houses (Part 


2), Lumber vs. Fiber Wall Boards, Concrete 
Forms, Lumber Grades for Specific Uses, 
Trade-Marks and Grade-Marks. 

Barges, Timber Bridges and Heavy Out- 
door Framing, Architectural Woodwork (Part 


1), The Home Interior, New Homes from Old ° 


Houses (Part 3), Pipes, Flumes and Conduits, 
Popular Booklet about Lumber and Its Uses, 
Livable Landscapes, Architectural Woodwork 
(Part 2), Building Details, Paints and Paint- 
ing Methods, Wood Lath, The Country Club 
of Nature’s Best, Wayfarer Service in Lum- 
ber Construction, Summer and Vacation Cot- 
tages, How to Judge a House, The Farm 
Home Ideal, Refrigerator Construction and 
Rating, Cost and Labor Economies in Lumber 
Construction, and Handbook on Heavy 
Timber Construction. 


The publications will be issued in the or- 
der enumerated. Preferred lists for initial 
distribution will be prepared and some of them 
will be available for sale in quantities to re- 
tailers. The progress of the individual book- 
lets will be noted from time to time in these 
columns. 

** ¢ & * 


Again Able to Take Active Part in 
TX Work 


Headquarters staff men are greatly cheered 
over the news that A. Trieschmann, chairman 
of the trade extension committee, has so far 
recovered from his long illness as to be again 
able to take his characteristically active part 
in TX work. 

John M. Gibbs, manager of the trade ex- 
tension department, and Theodore M. Knap- 
pen, director of publicity and advertising, plan 
to leave here Aug. 2 for Tacoma. They will 
stop in Chicago and Minneapolis en route 
west, arriving in Tacoma the evening of Aug. 
7. The first meeting will be held Aug. 8. 

Mr. Compton will leave Washington Aug. 5. 


xk * * & 
Executive Committee Program 


The meeting of the executive committee will 
be held in the Army and Navy Room of the 
Winthrop Hotel, the first session beginning at 
10 a. m. The program as now outlined fol- 


lows: 
Morning Session 
I. Summary of the major activities under 
way by the trade promotion department by 
the trade extension manager. 
II. Report of the director of publicity on 
advertising and other forms of publicity: 


1. Review of last year. 


2. Presentation of plans for, (a) emer- 
gency advertising in fall of 1928; (b) 
advertising in 1929, and (c) publicity 
prospectus. 

III. Status of national trade-marking plan 
in connection with regional grade-marking. 


Afternoon Session 


IV. Report of manager, wood box bureau 
of the National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

V. Status of composite grading rule book 
and the species—grade use bulletin. 

VI. Discussion by regional secretaries as 
to National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion literature they prefer receiving. 

VII. Discussion of plans for completing 
dryness specifications to be incorporated in 
American standard lumber specifications up 
for decision by the consulting committee 
Nov. 1, 1928. 


VIII. Status of co-operation with the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association. 


TX. Status of solicitation for new trade 
extension subscribers. 


The executive committee—and the board of 
directors the following day—will consider the 
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trade mark license agreement, which doubtless 
will take up a considerable part of the time 
assigned on the program to discussion of trade 
marking and grade marking. A tentative draft 
of the agreement was submitted to the regional 
associations and _ the TX committee for sug- 
gestions and criticism. It is now being re- 
vised in the light of these suggestions and will 
be presented at the Tacoma meetings. The 
substance of the agreement as_ tentatively 
drafted follows: 

1. The financial guarantee applies to 
American standard lumber marked with Na- 
tional trade mark. 

2, The use of the mark is limited to trade 
extension subscribers, 

3. The mark is to be used extensively in 
the National advertising campaign. 

4, The mark is to be placed only on lum- 
ber that has been regionalky grade marked. 

5. The agreement provides for inspection 
by regional associations. 





It is expected the trade mark and the agree- 
ment for its use will be in full operation by 
Jan. 1. 

* * * * * 


Increased Use of Wood for Radio Cabinets 


A marked increase in the manufacture of 
wood radio console cabinets during the coming 
year is predicted by manufacturers of receiv- 
ing sets and radio cabinet makers in talking 
with representatives of the National associa- 
tion, who have recently been engaged in mak- 
ing a survey of cabinet and console cabinet 
construction. It was found that those manu- 
facturers who are catering to the better trade 
intend to stick to wood for all purposes, de- 
spite the fact that producers of the cheaper 
receiving sets have shown a tendency to turn 
to metal containers for their desk set cabinets. 
Most of the large companies are expecting an 
unusually heavy demand for wood console 
cabinets during the coming fall and winter. 


one of the “best sellers” in the long list of val- 
uable publications issued by the National asso- 
ciation as part of the TX campaign. It seems 
to have filled a long felt want in many com- 
munities and came just as the commercial avia- 
tion tide was flowing in full volume. 


x* *«* * * * 


Finds Lumber Publicity a Real Help 


The folliwing letter from the president of 
the Niagara Permanent Savings & Loan As- 
sociation, Niagara Falls, N. Y., is typical of 
the many commendations reaching headquarters 
concerning the helpfulness of “National Lum- 
ber copy :” 

Your publicity on the efficiency of lumber 
homes received today and we appreciate in 
Niagara Falls perhaps more strongly than in 
many other cities, because the majority of 
our homes are built of lumber, the facts you 
wish to convey to the general public. 

Such publicity is of wonderful assistance 











Co-operating With the Retail Dealers 


MINNEAPOLIs, MINN., July 24.—Lumber merchandising 
has been furnished with a nerve center through the activities of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. A new spirit 
of merchandising enterprise has been injected into the business of 
selling lumber by that organization and the Northwest is one of 
the first sections to feel the effects of the association’s leader- 
ship. Members of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
are finding new business through the help of sales leads secured 
by the manufacturers’ association and relayed to them through 
their own dealer organization. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has taken 
the initiative in securing information on all kinds of building 
projected throughout the country. Sales leads from national 
advertising are sent directly to the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association by the manufacturers. Upon receipt of the leads, 
they are transmitted to dealer members in the town from which 
the lead originated. 

William H. Badeaux, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, is enthusiastic about the service he is able 
to give dealer members with the help of these sales leads. Fur- 
thermore, with the Northwestern Association’s own sales helps, 
architectural service and advertising assistance, the way is paved 
for many sales. 

Between 500 and 600 such leads have been supplied to 
dealers in Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and South Dakota, 
through the co-operation of the two organizations. When such 
a lead is received by the lumber dealers’ headquarters at 1645 
Hennepin avenue, Minneapolis, a letter is forwarded to the 
retail lumber dealer stating the facts of the case to him. In this 
way members are provided with early information and are able to 
anticipate prospective customers’ wants almost before those 
wants have been made vocal. 


The following letter from the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association is explanatory of the manner in which this business 
is transacted. It is written to the Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co. at 
Winona, Minn. : 


“The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has ad- 
vised us that Ralph B. Lewis, of Waltham, Minn., is interested 
in building a poultry house. 

“It is quite possible that our architectural department may 
be of assistance to you in handling this matter and we would 
be pleased to have you call on us for any plans, specifications 
or material lists that you may need. 

““We suggest that you follow this up immediately and trust 
that you will be successful in securing business by virtue of this 
information.” 

Frequently the dealer reports back to the association that 
the lead has been followed up and the business secured as a 
result of the information given. For instance, a specimen reply 
is that from Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., Dubuque, Iowa, which 
states: 

“‘We have your letter of June 15 advising that P. O. Michel, 
of Marion, is interested in farm buildings. 

“Our manager has had this matter up with Mr. Michel and 
advises that he may repair the roof of his machine shed and also 
build a garage. He is in touch with Mr. Michel and expects 
to land him for his requirements. 

“We would very much appreciate your co-operation with 
us in this instance.” 

It will be seen that there is an earnest effort on the part of 
both associations to assist the lumber dealer to dispose of his 
merchandise and Secretary Badeaux of the dealer organization 
says that the plan is very reassuring and helpful. 




















6. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is financially liable directly to 
the purchaser of trade-marked lumber, but 
the latter is to be reimbursed by the sub- 
scriber who manufactures the lumber. 

7. The guarantee is to extend only to re- 
tailers and to large industrial users—not to 
the casual purchaser of a few thousand feet. 

8. Requirements as to dryness of lumber 
depends on final action’ to be taken on this 
important subject by the Central Committee 
on Lumber Standards in November. 


Favorable action on the agreement by the 
board of directors and the regional associa- 
tions will place the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the van of trade as- 
sociations. Never before has a similar asso- 
ciation inaugurated such a plan of protecting 
the consumer. 


These sets make a beautiful addition to the 
furniture of any room. 


* * * * * 


All-Wood Hangars Populate California 
_ Flying Field 

The western division of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association has advised 
headquarters that a private aviation field and 
flying school. near Los Angeles is equipped 
with twenty-one all-wood airplane hangars. 
When additional hangars are built they like- 
wise will be of wood, the airplane hangar bul- 
letin recently issued by the . National associa- 
tion being used. as a guide to construction. 
Company officials are thoroughly sold on the 
wood airplane hangar. ; 

Incidentally, this bulletin continues to be 


to the lumber dealers throughout the coun- 
try, as well as to the many building and loan 
members who are trying to own frame 
buildings. 

* + « o's 


Fire Insurance Rate on Wood Dwellings 


An effort is under way to bring about the 
repeal of the new Minneapolis fire insurance 
law, which increases rates on frame dwellings 
and brick houses with shingle roofs $1.50 a 
thousand. Strong opposition has developed on 
the ground that the increased rate is un- 


warranted, and the National Lumber Manu-. 


facturers’ Association, through the Minneapolis 
district TX office, is taking an active hand in 
the fight. 

In an interview in a Minneapolis newspaper, 
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Edward J. Fisher, manager of the Minneapolis 
office, has pointed out that the increase amounts 
to approximately 20 percent, despite the known 
fact that most fires in dwellings have their 
inception with the burning of the contents, 
and it is ridiculous for anyone to maintain 
that there is a great fire risk in the frame 
wer 2 or the brick dwelling with a shingle 
roof. 

“Scientific tests of shingles, he pointed out, 
have shown that their ability to resist fire is 
better than certain roofings favored by the 
Underwriters.” 

Several Minneapolis lumber companies and 
representatives from nearby towns have joined 
in the protest against the new rates. A hear- 
ing is to be held in which the National asso- 
ciation and the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce 
Association will join hands in fighting the new 
law. 

a . + * 7 


Something New: Trees to Be X-Rayed 


The Eastman Kodak Co. is conducting ex- 
periments in the examination of trees with the 
X-Ray to locate defects and estimate their ex- 
tent and seriousness. This modern instrument 
of the medical world has been used success- 
fully in finding defects in the human body, and 
the Eastman company would apply the same 
principle to living trees. 

If the experiments work out successfully 
the danger of allowing seriously defective trees 
to stand may be eliminated, according to the re- 
search laboratories of the company. The X-Ray 
may also prove valuable in saving suspected 
trees by disclosing that they do not contain 
serious defects. i 

Company officials point out that the X-Ray 
examination of trees and poles gives much 
more: information than the ordinary methods 
of inspection, The belief is expressed that city 
governments and public service corporations, 
which may be subject to heavy damage suits 
from falling trees or poles, as well as com- 
mercial tree surgeons, will be interested in 
the X-Ray examination of trees. 

X-Ray photographs of one-inch slabs cut 
from decayed trees are said to show a great 
deal of interesting detail. It is believed, there- 
fore, that such examinations will be useful in 
the study of the structure of tree decay. 

-_  S 
Listed as Strong Sales Ally 


J. M. Montgomery, of the Silver Falls 
Timber Co., Silverton, Oregon, has listed the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
as one of his strong sales allies. Mr. Mont- 
gomery has placed with each of his retailer 
customers in central California the telephone 
number of the San Francisco office of the as- 
sociation, with instructions that they are to 
be called by his customers at any time for aid 
on lumber construction and other similar prob- 
lems. The western division office has approved 
this arrangement. 

+o * * « . 


Massachusetts Cities Like Wood Signs 


Wood signs are proving especially popular 
in Springfield and Worcester, Mass. For ex- 
ample, in Springfield about 550 parking signs 
are in use. They are built in the city wood- 
working shop partly of new and partly of 
used lumber. The initial cost is 65 to 70 cents 
each, of which 40 cents represents the cost of 
lumber and hardware. Every two or three 
years these signs are repainted, according to 
reports of the eastern division to headquarters. 

In Worcester street name signs are of wood 
1x4 by 12x14 inches. These are fastened to 
4x4-inch posts of southern yellow pine or white 
pine. It is estimated that the initial cost of 
these substantial signs, including all labor 
charges, is between $6 and $8 a sign. Wood 
traffic signs are also used in Worcester. 

The traffic signs used in Worcester are fur- 
nished by the Macey Sign Co. W. E. Sullivan 
and C. F. Gibbons, of this company, have fur- 
nished the National association the following 
reasons why wood traffic signs are found more 


suitable to the needs of Worcester than any 
other type: 

1. Lower first cost—proved by actual com- 
petitive bidding. 


2. More attractive and more handily main- 
tained. 

3. Greater adaptability. Time limit mark- 
ings and other changes can be more readily 
made on wood and do not necessitate replac- 
ing of old signs with new ones. 

4. Company is able to render better service 
on special jobs. 

5. Not as susceptible to mechanical injury. 

* * * * & 


Plywood Promoted by Engineer 


The Western Electric Co. is one of the large 
industrial concerns that have gone in for the 
placing of “development engineers” among 
their personnel. This is a new industrial 
wrinkle that seems to be producing results. 
Development engineers are assigned to special 
fields on a competitive basis. It is their busi- 
ness to find or develop improved methods and 
materials in plant operations. 

F. D. Hadlook is the engineer charged with 
the “use of wood” in the Western Electric Co.’s 
plant at Kearney, N. Y. A fellow engineer re- 
cently replaced woodwork benches in the plant 
at ‘an apparent measurable saving, but Mr. 
Hadlook is working out further economies on 
a wood bench that he is certain will supplant 
the substitute. Mr. Hadlook also has requested 
the eastern division office to assist him in work- 
ing out plans for promoting the use of ply- 
woods for panels, bent forms and miscellaneous 
uses about the plant where wide widths are 
used. He likewise has requested assistance on 
some wood box problems at the plant. 





Home Built 125 Years Ago 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 23.—Among the his- 
torical old homes of wood that are found in 
this State, one of the most striking examples 
of the longevity of these structures is the old 











Home near Rochester, N. Y. built 125 years 
ago and in continued possession of four gen- 
erations of the same family 


Foster homestead, located at Nine Mile Point 
near Rochester. This home was built 125 years 
ago when Rochester was a community of only 
three small log cabins. This house has been 
in the uninterrupted possession of the Foster 
family for four generations. Of historical in- 
terest is the fact that during the War of 1812 
this home was occupied for a night by Gen. 
Winfield Scott. The house, which is of wood 
construction, is today almost exactly as it 
appeared when completed a century and a 
quarter ago. It is well preserved after all 
these years of service and is a distinct credit 
to the builders who used in its construction 
the best of white pine and hardwood lumber. 
The accompanying picture of the old Foster 
homestead was taken by Clarence Foster, a 
lumberman who lives at Nine Mile Point and 
is one of the direct descendants of the original 
Foster for whom the home was built. To 
Marvin W. Meyers, lumberman of Rochester, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative is 
under obligations for this description of the 
old Foster homestead. 





Rochester Architect Commends Service 


Charles C. Carpenter, architect of Rochester 

Y., is much pleased with the present activi. 
ties of the National lumber TX campaign. Mr. 
Carpenter has informed H. S. Crosby of the 
Eastern division that the activities of the Na- 
tional association are the “most meritorious 
ever undertaken by lumber as far as architects, 
specifiers and builders are concerned.” He 
added: “What we want is uniform lumber; 
uniform in size, so we can figure stresses ac- 
curately; uniform in grade, so we can know 
what to depend on, and uniform as to season- 
ing. 

Mr. Carpenter particularly stressed the need 
of dryness in all material and urged the adop- 
tion of grade-marking. 

..s e 2 a 


Georgia Retailers Pledge Co-operation 


J. R. Rapp, representing the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association at its new At- 
lanta district office, has been assured by J. H. 
West, secretary of the Georgia Retail Lumber 
& Millwork Association, that his organization 
intends to establish close relations and call upon 
Mr. Rapp and the National association for all 
needed assistance. Mr. Rapp paid a courtesy 
call upon Mr. West. During the course of the 
conversation Secretary West spoke particu- 
larly of the leads the National association had 
been furnishing the Georgia organization con- 
cerning towns planning the establishment of 
airports and airplane hangars. He had passed 
these leads along to members for follow-up 
and welcomed heartily all assistance along this 
and other lines. a 


Train to Have Plywood Chair Frames 


The new de luxe train of the New York Cen- 
tral to run daily between New York City and 
Buffalo will feature twin-seats of the divided 
type. These chair seats will have frames of 
Douglas fir and western yellow pine plywood 
and will be highly upholstered. Motor bus 
competition, having similar accommodations for 
passengers, is felt somewhat in this territory. 

**e+ * * * 


Helps on Railroad Platform Designs 


The Texas Electric Railway Co. is building 
a group of at least twenty-five loading and stor- 
age platforms for cotton at various points on 
its line. W. H. Scales, of the Dallas district 
office of the National association, was requested 
to help on the designs and specifications. His 
outline is being followed and he will inspect the 
first few platforms erected to assist crews in 
proper construction. Mr. Scales has been ad- 
vised by officials of the road that they intend 
to commandeer his services in future construc- 
tion involving problems in the use of wood. 

* + > * a 


Railroad Prefers Wood Roundhouses 


A. L. Sparks, architect of the engineering 
department of the “Katy” Railroad at St. Louis, 
has expressed himself as preferring wood con- 
struction for roundhouses. Speaking to D. R. 
Brewster, of the National Lumper Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Mr. Sparks said they have 
found that wood is not only cheaper in the 
first cost, but that it lends itself more readily 
to alterations and changes in locomotive design 
than would be true of other materials. He 
said that fires in their wood roundhouses had 
been very rare and had been easy to control. 

s*¢ * & *& 


Forestation Work Would Benefit Convincts 


Keeping State prisoners beneficially occupied 
is as much of a problem in New Jersey as else- 
where, according to Col. W. Sears, of 
Bloomfield, chairman of the State industrial 
prison board. In discussing this problem re- 
cently with representatives of the lumber in- 
dustry, Col. Sears said that it was difficult to 
find occupations suitable to these people, and 
that he believed that using them to reforest 
timber tracts in the State would be a welcome 
change for many of them. At the same time, 
he agreed, it would be performing a public 
service. 
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SEATTLE, WasH., July 21.—There will be no 
model uniform mechanics lien act presented 
to the legislatures of the forty-eight States for 
enactment into law for at least another year, 
because of action taken here this week by 
the thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. 

That body, sitting as a committee of the 
whole, after a motion had been made to cease 
its efforts to perfect such *an act, which was 
later withdrawn, re-committed the proposed 
act back to the committee which presented it 
on representation of that committee that there 
was still hope of reconciling the two factions 
which have been at odds over Sections 5 and 
6. These sections are suitable to the material- 
men and laborers, but they are objectionable 
to the contractors, and others, while*the two 
proposed substitute sections labeled 5a and 
6a drew the fire of lumber retailers, labor or- 
ganizations, etc., but met with approval of 
the contractors. 

Sections 5 and 6 of the proposed uniform 
act, according to Frank Tyler, attorney 
for the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and Frank Day Smith, attorney for the 
National association, were fair to all inter- 
ests, and at the same time provided surety 
that a retail lumberman would be paid for 
material delivered to a job and used in the 
construction of a building. The proposed sub- 
stitute sections 5a and 6a, they contended, only 
made positive that 10 percent of the amount 
of the contract, or cost of the structure, would 
be set aside as a guaranty, and, since another 
section of the act provides that labor shall be 
paid in full first, the lumber and building 
material dealer would get only a small portion 
of his bill in cases in which a contractor and 
owner wanted to take an unfair advantage. 

Discussion on the floor of the conference 
started with a statement by Charles V. Imlay, 
of Washington, D.. C., who headed the com- 
mittee presenting this, the third tentative draft 
of this proposed uniform mechanics lien act. 
Mr. Imlay recited the history of the com- 
mittee, which, he said, was inaugurated in 
1925 to codperate with a committee from the 
Department. of Commerce appointed by the 
then ‘secretary, Herbert Hoover, to draft a 
lien law that “would be fair to all parties,” 
and that should not meet with strong oppo- 
sition when presented to the State legislatures 
for passage. He said that in 1926 the con- 
ference, in committee of the whole, approved 
the first draft substantially as it was written, 
although considerable opposition had been 
shown to section 5. Subsequent committee 
meetings proposed substitute section 5a, but 
this failed to meet the approval of the material- 
men and laborers, though the other provisions 
of the proposed act have brought forth no 
serious objections from either side. 

Jesse A. Miller, president of the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, declared that body “must be able 
to write a model lien law” that “when agreed 
upon, would be fair to general contractors, 
bonding companies, building and loan associa- 
tions, and to sub-contractors, laborers and 
materialmen.” He also said, in reference to 
substitute Sections 5a and 6a, “there is no 
doubt but what a uniform mechanics lien law 
is desirable, but it is very questionable 
whether a lien law will be adopted by the 
States which practically destroys the benefits 
enjoyed by materialmen under the statutes now 
in force.” 

Section Materialmen Object To 


Section 5, of the model law, to which the 
lumbermen and materialmen have not seriously 
objected, reads as follows: 

Section 5. Sworn statement to owner by 


Confer on Proposed Uniform Lien Law 


Lumbermen’s Protests Prevail and Action 


contractor and payments thereafter. Whenever 
any payment is to be made by the owner to 
the contractor the contractor shall furnish to 
the owner a statement under oath showing in 
a lump sum the amount due or to become due 
to laborers directly employed by him for labor 
or services performed to the date of the state- 
ment, the names of every subcontractor and 
materialman directly employed by him and the 
amount, if any, which is due or to become due 
each for labor or services performed or mate- 
rials furnished to the date of the statement. 
Upon receipt of such statement the owner may 
retain from any money then due or to become 
due the contractor, an amount sufficient to pay 
all such amounts shown by the statement, and 
may pay such amounts in accordance with the 
respective rights of the subcontractors, material- 
men and laborers unless the contractor procures 
over the signatures of such lienors and fur- 
nishes to the owner waivers of lien therefor. 
Any payment so made shall reduce to the ex- 
tent of such payment the indebtedness of the 
owner to the contractor. Any payment made 
by the owner to the contractor without either 
receiving such statement under oath, or retain- 
ing, after receipt of such statement, sufficient 
money from the amount due or to become due 
the contractor to pay such amounts, or procur- 
ing such waivers shall not reduce the liens of 
such subcontractors or materialmen or of the 
laborers whose individual accounts constitute a 
part of the lump sum shown, except to the 
extent of any portion of such payment actually 
received by such subcontractor, materialman or 
laborer. The contractor shall have no right of 
lien or right of action against the owner on 
account of labor or services performed or mate- 
rials furnished under his contract, until the 
statement herein provided for is furnished. 


Section Protested by Lumbermen 


Substitute Section 5a, which the lumbermen 
and laborers have protested as not affording 
sufficient security that their claims would be 
met, reads: 

Section 5a. Proposed substitute. [Duty of 
owner to retain percentage of funds; sworn 
statement to owner by contractor when final 
payment is due.|* The owner shall at all times 
retain an amount equal to 10 percent of that 


portion of the contract price, or if there is no. 


contract price, of the value represented by labor 
or services performed and materials furnished 
to the date on which any payment is due to 
the contractor. Such 10 percent of the con- 
tract price or value shall not be payable to the 
contractor until the expiration of thirty-five 
days after the date on which the improvement 
is substantially completed. After the improve- 
ment is substantially completed and before pay- 
ment by the owner to the contractor of the 
final amount due and of the retained 10 percent 
of the contract price or value, the contractor 
shall furnish to the owner a statement under 
oath showing in a lump sum the amount due or 
to become due to laborers directly employed by 
him for labor or services performed, * * * 
the names of every subcontractor and material- 
man directly employed by him and the amount, 
if any, which is due or to become due each 
for labor or services performed or materials 
furnished. Upon receipt of such statement, if 
the retained 10 percent of the contract price or 
value is insufficient to pay all such amounts 
shown by the statement, the owner may re- 
tain * * * in addition thereto an amount suffi- 
cient to pay the difference between such re- 
tained 10 percent and the total of such amounts 
shown by the statement and may pay such 
amounts in accordance with the _ respective 
rights of the subcontractors, materialmen and 
laborers unless the contractor procures over the 
signatures of such lienors and furnishes to the 
owner waivers of lien or receipts therefor but 
a statement under oath by the contractor that 
payment has been made to a lienor shall be 
accepted by the owner in lieu of such waiver 
or receipt as sufficient evidence of such pay- 
ment. Any payment so made by the owner 


*Note: Italics indicate new matter; asterisks 
indicate deletions. 


Is Postponed 


shall reduce to the extent of such payment the 
indebtedness of the owner to the contractor. 
Such final payment made by the owner without 
either receiving such statement under oath or 
retaining, after receipt of such statement, suffi- 
cient money from such final payment to pay 
such difference or without procuring such waiv- 
ers or receipts, or the contractor’s statement 
under oath that payment has been made, shall 
not reduce the liens of such subcontractors or 
materialmen or of the laborers whose individual 
accounts constitute a part of the lump sum 
shown, except to the extent of any portion of 
such payment actually received by such sub- 
contractor, materialman or laborer. The con- 
tractor shall have no right of lien nor right 
of action against the owner on account of labor 
or services performéd or materials furnished 
under his contract, until the statement herein 
provided for is furnished. 


Section 6 and substitute Section 6a of the 
proposed uniform lien act refer to notice by 
a holder of lien rights to the owner of his 
intention to exercise his lien rights, and pay- 
ments to contractors after such notice and lien 
has been filed. Section 6 states that when a 
lien has been placed the contractor must se- 
cure a waiver of that lien before he can 
collect in full from the owner, while substitute 
section 6a provides that “a statement under 
oath by the contractor that payment has been 
made to a lienor shall be accepted by the 
owner in lieu of such waiver or receipt as 
sufficient evidence of such payment.” To this 
proposed substitute Section 6a the material- 
men object, and an effort will be made by 
the committee to harmonize the views of the 
different organizations and present to the next 
annual conference a lien law which will be 
acceptable to all factions, and thus insure 
its early passage into law by the legislatures 
of the various States of the Union. 


With one or two exceptions every State 
was represented at the conference, which is 
held prior to the fiftieth annual convention 
of the American Bar . Association scheduled 
here for next week, and which more than 3,000 
lawyers are expected to attend. 


Building Activity Holds Up Well 


“The beginning of the last half of the year 
found building activities throughout the coun- 
try about on a par with those of a year 
ago,” says the monthly survey of S. W. Straus 
& Co. Reports made to that company from 
the 541 principal cities and towns of the coun- 
try located in the forty-eight States showed 
building permits and plans filed for the half 
year of $2,065,202,908 compared with $2,103,- 
324,264, a loss of slightly less than 2 percent. 
In the first half of 1926 substantially the same 
list of cities reported $2,245,030,070, and in 
1925, $2,343,308,089. It will thus be seen that 
the first half of 1928 was only a very little 
below the four-year record for the period. 


“Tt is to be remembered,” continues the re- 
port, “that these figures cover approximately 
80 percent of building operations within the 
limits of all incorporated cities and towns in 
the forty-eight States. They do not include 
costs of road building, construction of subways, 
bridges or other major engineering projects. 
They pertain to buildings only and are to be 
taken as an index of activities which will be 
under way within the next few months rather 
than records of money that already has been 
spent.” 

The same 541 cities reported $368,987,324 
in June compared with $362,581,217 last year, 
a gain so slight as to be without significance. 
In June, 1926, the same cities reported build- 
ing permits and plans filed of $411,051,351 
and in June 1925, the total was $384,321,193. 
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The Mississippi Valley Turns to Modernization 


Renewal of City Homes and Farm Buildings Presents an Important Field 
for Service to Customers and for Retail Profits 


George E. Martin, local manager of the 
Joyce Lumber Co. yard at Clinton, Iowa, 
tells us that without any special effort on 
his part, other than the usual looking after 
trade, he has developed an interesting and 
desirable line of remodeling business. 

Mr. Martin’s experience is in line with 
that of many other dealers. There comes 
a time in every town, and that time recurs 
at more or less regular intervals, when re- 
modeling is the most natural thing for the 
town to do. It takes but a comparatively 
small amount of promotion to set people 
to improving their good but not completely 
convenient homes. 

“Clinton is an old river town,” Mr. Mar- 
tin said. “It was one of the early settle- 
ments, and it became one of the important 
lumber manufacturing points on the Missis- 
sippi in the days of the white pine 
log rafts. So there’s been con- 


or less damaged. Some manufactured roofs 
are better than others and stood punish- 
ment better; and naturally in certain parts 
of town the hail stones were not so numer- 
ous and did not hit so hard. 

But the wooden shingles, as is their im- 
memorial custom, stood this punishment 
with little or no damage. And since that 
time, so Mr. Martin says, his sales of 
wooden shingles have jumped to five or six 
times their former figure. 


Mr. Martin Takes a Special Interest 
in Selling Short Lengths 


While talking to Mr. Martin we happened 
to glance through a rear office window and 
saw a hand truck loaded with 6-foot 2 by 4’s. 

Both the load and the truck deserve spe- 


erage customer and the average carpenter 
if let alone will order long lengths. 

“One not so important reason, but a rea- 
son that has some influence, is that the 
carpenter knows if he orders 8-foot lengths 
he’s pretty certain to have to saw both 
ends of each piece. If he orders 16-foot 
pieces, three sawings instead of four wil! 
shape up two pieces. It'll be easier to sell 
these shorts when the ends are cut smooth 
and square and the pieces are of exact 
length. Probably this doesn’t amount to 
so much, but it does have its effect. 

“A large percent of our orders come in 
by ’phone. If we take them as they come, 
we'll not sell so many shorts. But if we 
are at pains to ask what use is to be made 
of the long lengths ordered it is possible 
for us to persuade the buyer to substitute 

shorts instead of insisting upon 





siderable wealth in the town for 
many years, and this means that 
Clinton has lots of soundly built 
houses that are fifty or sixty 
years old. They’re too good to 
be torn down, and yet they are 
not as comfortable as a modern 
house. So the place is ripe for 
modernization. - 
“This is a kind of business we 
especially like. People may in- 
quire around a little about prices 
at first, but if a dealer is a 
good salesman he soon gets 
them more interested in the 








full lengths that are later to be 
cut up. 

“I found out quite a while 
ago that disposing of shorts is 
a matter of persistent salesman- 
ship. I once worked in a big 
sawmill plant where it was my 
job to take a physical inventory 
of a big dry shed twice a month. 
In this shed was a huge stock 
of 4-foot flooring; fine stuff but 
not considered marketable. I 
counted that stock over and 
over. Finally I suggested to 
somebody that it would be good 
material to use in building the 





things that can be done with 
the house. As a matter of fact 
one of the important things in 
the transaction, from the point 
of view of the customer, is what the dealer 
knows and what he can suggest about re- 
newals. The customers takes it for granted 
that the yard has the needed materials. If 
a man builds a new house, he’s likely to 
confront the dealer with a list of materials 
and to ask nothing of him except an esti- 
mate and an assurance that deliveries will 
be prompt. If he modernizes an old house, 
the materials become secondary in impor- 
tance. The customer knows in a general 
way what he wants to do, but he needs 
advice about details. I like to help him 
work out these things, and it brings in a 
good volume of business at fair prices.” 
Mr. Martin has been doing a good deal 
with re-roofing. He is selling a large quan- 
tity of wood shingles, and for this business 
he owes something to Mother Nature. Not 
a great while ago Clinton suffered badly 
from a hail storm. This was the veritable 
grandfather of all such storms, and what 
it did to manufactured roofs was plenty. 
Some of these manufactured coverings were 
almost completely torn off. Others resem- 
bled a sieve, and all of them were more 


The Gabriel Lumber & Fuel Co., Clinton, Iowa, has been offering a sees on 


liberal financing plan to its customers 


cial mention. This yard we believe, is an 
old sawmill site. The Joyce interests no 
longer saw lumber here and have not done 
so for many years. But the retail business 
of the line grew out of the manufacturing 
business, and in the course of its develop- 
ment adapted some manufacturing ideas. 

The big yard is equipped with a great 
amount of narrow gage track, upon which 
travel some special hand trucks. A truck 
will carry a heavy load, and yet one man 
can push it along the track without trouble. 
Turntables are located at junction points to 
make it easy to make a square turn. This 
system has been in use in the yard for 
many years. I don’t know that it would be 
installed now if it were not already in place, 
but it is a quite efficient method of dis- 
tributing stock to the bins. 

The 2 by 4’s in the load which we hap- 
pened to see were of white fir. 

“We sell quantities of short lengths,” Mr. 
Martin said. “It isn’t especially hard to 
do. At least I’ve found that it depends 
largely upon what a dealer tells his cus- 
tomers. There’s no doubt but that the av- 


dump end-gates that a person 
nearly every farm 

wagon in the middle West. 

Whether my suggestion actually 
was used or not, some salesman did dispose 
of it for that purpose. There’s always 4 
place for good lumber, if a person will take 
the pains to find it and to tell the right 
person about it.” 


Watching Turnover Carefully Has 
Reduced the Stock Needed 


This Joyce yard is an enormous affair. 
The main shed has a capacity of 3,000,000 
feet or more, and there is an abundance of 
space outside. The sales are just as large 
and probably larger than they were in 
former years; but by keeping a careful 
check upon turnover and by utilizing the 
improved rail transportation Mr. Martin is 
able to handle these sales with an inven- 
tory of half or less than half its former size. 

Mr. Martin mentioned the fact that the 
Joyce company had recently sold two blocks 
of river-front land that formerly was part 
of the yard to a local concern that manu- 
factures fly swatters. It hadn’t occurred to 
us that a fly swatter was an object of manu- 
facture in large-scale operations. But they 
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tell me that this corporation and one other 
control the swatter industry. This company 
manufactures 4,500,000 of these contrivances 
a year. If any amateur statistician wishes 
to estimate the casualties among the flies 
he may ‘start from this point. 

This yard has a down-town sales office. 
Clinton is a town that measures a long dis- 
tance from north to south. It used to he 
two towns; and while I believe that legally 
it is now but a single corporation it still 
covers the same elongated territory. The 
Joyce yard is in the north end of the city, 
at quite a distance from the retail center. 

So the company has maintained an office 
down town for quite a number of years; a 
place where trim and attractive dis- 
plays are to be seen, both in the 
window and in the office itself. 

Not long ago the company added 
paint to its line. In connection 
with the inauguration of the new 
line it held a demonstration in this 
display room. The paint company 
sent a demonstrator, and the com- 
pany did extensive preliminary ad- 
vertising both by direct mail to the 
company’s mailing list and also by 
newspaper displays. Crowds of 
people came. In fact, did you ever 
know any such special display, put 
on by a lumber yard, to fail to 
draw a crowd if it was promoted 


This company, like the Eclipse Lumber 
Co., has been offering a house financing 
service on quite generous terms. 

J. E. Davis, local.manager of the Eclipze 
Lumber Co., in commenting on this financ- 
ing plan stated it had served to get the 
town pretty well built up. Neither of these 
two companies, as we understand it, is 
pushing the financing of new homes quite 
so vigorously. The management of each 
company seems pretty well convinced that 
undue pressure in promoting new house 
building will result in an excess of houses. 
This needs to be understood. <A _ person 
really wanting to build a new house will 
be welcomed and, if he is the proper sort 


men at present and that it will be for some 
time to come. 

“If you go around Iowa very much,” he 
said, “you must realize that the group of 
farm buildings which has been kept in 
good repair is the exception. I don’t need 
to say much about financial difficulties. No- 
body quite knows how well off or how badly 
off the Iowa farmer is. But those of 
us who are in the lumber business know 
that he has had his troubles in financing 
his new ventures, including new buildings. 

“There'll be some new farm buildings put 
up this year. Some have already gone up. 
But the big opportunity, as I see it, lies 
in the repairing and modernizing of. old 

buildings. So much has been said 
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about modernizing houses that that 
idea is accepted. But not so many 
people, even among farmers, have 
the idea that farm barns and corn- 
cribs and hog houses can be mod- 
ernized. Repaired perhaps, but not 
modernized. 

“This probably is a sad mistake. 
Somebody ought to do for the farm 
barn what has been done for the 
well built but inconvenient old 
house; that is, go well beyond the 
idea of putting it in repair to in- 
clude the idea of making it con- 
venient and useful. 


~ 








with any skill at all? People are 
interested in what lumbermen can 
tell them. 

At this display and opening of 
the paint business Mr. Martin got 
a large number of prospects. The 
interesting part of this matter is 
that he not only got painting pros- 
pects but also lined up some re- 
modeling jobs. One of the reasons 
he added the paint to his merchan- 
dise was to round out the building 
service offered the public by the 
yard. All these things, if managed 
in the right way, pull together. 
Lumber makes sales for paint, and 
vice versa. 

Mr. Martin divides his time be- 
tween the yard and the down-town 
display and sales room. He men- 
tioned having had some correspond- 
ence with the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN at a time when some local 
newspaper man weighed in with an 
editorial having to do with “Wood- 
en Headed Lumbermen” or some- 
thing equally complimentary. The 
editorial cussed out lumbermen for 
cutting all the forests and all that 
sort of propaganda against the use 
of lumber. 

These best minds that think the 
world should be supplied with lum- 
ber without cutting any trees re- 








Here are two homes, illustrating in a pic- 
turesque way the changes in building plans 
and standards that have occurred in a short 
three-quarters of a century. They indicate the 
increased demands made upon building service. 
One is, and one was, a “modern” house; and 
if the average dwelling that is subject to mod- 
ernization is not so ancient in design and con- 
struction as the log cabin, the fact remains 
that it frequently has few if any more modern 
conveniences. 

The cabin is preserved as an exhibit in a 
public park.. It has been modernized to the 
extent of a new roof and electric lights. 











quire some attention. Otherwise 

their bad temper will impress people 
who don’t stop to sort out the poor 
logic. Mr. Martin at once pointed out some 
wide gaps in the common sense of the edi- 
torial writer and secured a retraction. But 
with that as a start he gathered extensive 
information on the subject from the Amen- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN for the purpose of fur- 
ther enlightening the local news men; a 
most excellent thing for any lumberman to 
do for his newspaper editors. 

M. J. Gabriel, of the Gabriel Lumber & 
Fuel Co., was not in town when the .Realm 
called. This is a big, down-town yard, built 
of brick to conform with fire ordinances. 


of person, will be financed. But no heavy 
pressure campaigns are being conducted to 
discover or create building prospects. Like 
the Joyce Lumber Co., these two corpora- 
tions are looking with favor upon modern- 
izing as the factor that will keep volume 
of business up to a good standard without 
overbuilding the city. 


Believes That Farm Modernizing 
Is Iowa’s Best Bet 
Mr. Davis stated that he believed this re- 


modeling and modernizing effort is the 
most promising field for all_lowa lumber- 


“A lot of work on old farm build- 
ings is little more than amateur 
cobbling up of broken places. In 
few such cases is the repaired barn 
as convenient and useful as it was 
when new; while, on the other 
hand, the modernized house is 
much more useful than it was 
when it was first built. In the lat- 
ter undertaking there is no thought 
of stopping merely with putting it 
approximately in its original con- 
dition. The old house, as it stands, 
is just so much more or less raw 
material. A new design is fixed 
up; one that can be realized 
through the use of the old house 
and whatever new material is 
needed. When the job is com- 
pleted it is practically a new build- 
ing as well as a new design, made 
in part of old material and old 
workmanship. 

“It’s going to take some of the 
same sort of ingenuity to do the 
best with old farm buildings. Some 
of them, of course, will need only 
repair. Their plans are good 
enough. But others are so badly 
arranged and poorly ventilated 
that they waste labor-and lower 
the vitality of stock sheltered in 
them. These are going to need 
re-designing. They call for mod- 
ernization rather than repair. This 
is a field peculiarly open to retail 
dealers. Architects know nothing about it, 
and what Iowa farmer would dream of hir- 
ing an architect to design a barn! Dealers, 
carpenters and contractors are the fellows 
to give advice about this work. They need 
to pool their knowledge and add to it in 
preparation for this campaign. 

“This yard has very little farm trade. 
We’re cut off on one side by the river and 
on the other by a ring of lumber yards. 
But the Eclipse line is interested in farm 
trade. We have thirty-one yards, and all 
but one are in Iowa. So while we don’t 
deal much with farmers at this point, I’m 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 


Bring What You Can = Take What You Need 


If two men swap Dollars neither profits — but if they swap Ideas both profit 











Suggests Aid in Cutting Rafters 


“How many farmers or unskilled laborers 
who are putting up their own small buildings, 
on the farm or elsewhere, can cut rafters?” 
That question is asked by a Canadian reader, 
Kenny Lambert, Vancouver, B. C., who adds: 
“While it is not particularly hard to do this, 
nevertheless it seems to present quite a prob- 
lem to many.” 


Mr. Lambert, who is a regular reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and particularly in- 
terested in the “Retailers’ Idea Exchange,” 
offers this suggestion: 


“Would it not be a worthwhile idea to have 
a number of specimen or pattern rafters cut 
to allow for different pitched roofs, and to 
keep these on hand as a means of service and 
as an inducement for farmers and other un- 
skilled builders to buy from the yard supplying 
that service? The idea is that when a cus- 
tomer is taking the material from the yard, he 
would simply cut the pattern before leaving. 
For variations in length, from the one used by 
the yard as a pattern, the square is simply 
moved that much further along the rafter, and 
then the same joint is taken.” 


Mr. Lambert also suggests the desirability, 
when a new building is being erected, of the 
dealer placing a sign prominently thereon to 
show that his material is being used. A great 
many dealers of course do this, but the custom 
could be still more generally adopted with ad- 
vantage to the dealers availing themselves of 
this form of practically free publicity. 





Home Made Device Saves Much Labor 


The accompanying photographs, illustrating 
a handy home made device for carrying tile, 
were sent in by G. S. Thompson, retail lumber 
dealer at Truesdale, Iowa. The pictures show 
Mr. Thompson’s fifteen-year-old son using the 
utensil, showing how easily six tile may be 





Illustrating ease of handling tile 








This Week’s Timely Tip 


An Aid in Keeping the Yard Clean 


“A place for everything and everything in its place,” is an excellent 
rule around alumber yard. In every yard there accumulate small and 
broken pieces of lumber, not alone from stock but also from unpacking 
the boxes and crates in which some items of merchandise are received. 





The problem of disposal of 
this unsightly waste is 
solved by the Byrd Lumber 
Co., Marion, Ind., in the 
manner shown by the ac- 
companying photograph, 
which was recently taken by 
an American Lumberman 
staff representative. This 
concern has built, near the 
warehouse, a small shed in 
which wood waste is stored 
until disposed of. No at- 
tempt is made to sell this 
material, but it is used for 





ford, jr., son of the manager. 





allowed to take it away for use at their homes. A suitable place being 
thus provided for this material, it is always put there and does not pile 
up or lie around the yard to detract from its appearance and to in- 
crease the fire hazard. The man standing beside the shed is Mr. Brad- 


kindling wood at the office, 
and the employees also are 











with handy home made device 


picked up and carried. In this connection Mr. 
Thompson writes: 

“We also make use of the pronged tile car- 
rier as described and illustrated on page 35 
of the June 30 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Each of these devices has its place, 
and we find use for both at times.” 

Referring to the tile carrying device illus- 
trated in the accompanying pictures, Mr. 
Thompson kindly supplies detailed specifications 
for its construction, with information and com- 
ment on its uses as follows: 

“Some years ago when we handled one hun- 
dred fifty cars of drain tile a year it got to 
be quite a problem, when customers would 
haul the tile direct from the car and one man 
had to carry four 5-inch or 6-inch tile. Grip- 
ping two tile in each hand he soon found it 
necessary to carry only two, or to rest. So I 
made this simple tile handler, and it has proved 
a great help in the work. In fact one man 
can carry six 5-inch tile on it easier than he 
could two in the old way, as he can let the 
base rest against his body when carrying the 
tile. 

“When unloading in the winter, it was very 
hard to carry four tile when wearing heavy 
mittens. The new way one never has any 
trouble in handling six 5-inch tile, and it 
does not wear out gloves or mittens. 

“We made a wood bar for 6-inch tile as 
well, and this will handle five 6-inch tile; also 
bars for 7-inch and 8-inch tile. 

“These bars can be made for whatever num- 
ber of tile one wishes to handle; however, six 
5-inch tile, or five 6-inch tile fill a row on the 
tile wheelbarrow. 

“The cost of making was a very small item. 
We used a piece of 2x2 thirty-six inches long 
for the bar, and 34-inch carriage bolts eight 
inches long for the tile to rest on, with 14-inch 
carriage bolts for the handles. 

“If the tile in the bottom row, as placed on 
the ground in unloading, are left loose, one 
can pile the carload with this tile handler. 

“We would not wish to go back to the old 
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way of handling tile after getting used to this 
method. Tile salesmen who have seen us 
using this handler have urged that we have 
it patented, but ‘nothing doing’ along that line.” 
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Company Increases Its Facilities 


Watersury, Conn., July 24.—J. E. Smith & 
Co. (Inc.) has acquired additional property to 
take care of its rapidly expanding business. 
The company recently bought a tract on the 
outskirts of the city, to be developed as a 
modern building supply yard covering about 
four acres. The property at present being 
used in the business covers about 55,000 square 
feet or approximately one and one-quarter 
acres. J. E. Smith, founder of the business, 
began operations on Benedict street in 1897, 
in a frame building of modest proportions 
which he stocked with a line of doors, sash 
and glass. The business was incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $50,000. The 
original officers were Patrick Boyle, president ; 
Frank B. West, vice president; James W. Gal- 
avin, secretary, and J. E. Smith, treasurer. 


_One year after the modest beginning a full 
line of lumber and mason materials were 


added. During the past year paints, oils and 
varnishes have been added to the line. The 


volume of business done the first year was 


$21,000. By 1903 this had increased to $100,- 
000 and in 1911 it was $300,000. 
there has been steady growth to the preseut 
heavy volume. 


Since then 


The business was incorporated in: 1904 under 


the name of J. E. Smith & Co. (Inc.). A 


substantial three-story brick building was then 


erected on an adjacent corner lot to house 


the office and provide adequate space for a 
mill and storerooms. J. E. Smith died in 
1912. Two years before his passing the cap- 
ital stock had been increased to $150,000, and 
five years ago there was another increase to 
$240,000. The present officers of the corpora- 
tion are J. F. Smith, president; J. W. Smith, 
vice president; K. J. Smith, secretary, and 
M. L. Smith, treasurer. 

For several years the officers of the com- 
pany have been contemplating the necessity 
of expanding the facilities of the business. De- 








This Week’s AD-IDEA 








“ADS” AIMED AT FARMERS SHOULD TALK THEIR LANGUAGE 


“Talking to a prospect in his own language” 
is a feature of the science of salesmanship 
which more and more is being given the meas- 
ure of thought and attention it merits. The 
principle applies equally to the operation of 
a million-dollar business or a _ cross-roads 
store; to a big city lumber yard or one located 
in a small town. But not every merchant has 
yet learned this valuable secret of salesmanship. 

“But,” you say, “lumber is just lumber. 
All classes of people use it. How can I voca- 
tionalize my lumber sales message?” It was 
this question which the C. A. Porter Co., lum- 
ber retailers of Auburn, N. Y., asked them- 
selves one day. How well they have suc- 
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Your Biggest 
Farm Profits ‘ 
Are in Qur Yard/ 


Greater weight for your hogs, 

Richer milk from your cows, 

More eggs from your poultry, 

Greater endurance from your horses, 

Longer service from your implements, 

Better prices for your crops, 

Allcome’ from well-built, tightly constructed farm 
buildings kept in good repair. 

We have in our yard the right building materials 
at the right prices. And we shall be glad to show you 
some practical new designs in farm buildings of every 
description. 

Now is the time to build or repair. 

Get in touch with us. 


The C. A, PORTER Co. 


GOOD WOOD GooDs 


80 State Street Auburn, N.Y. 











Reduced reproduction of an advertisement that 
talks to the farmer, in his own language, about 
increased profits from better farm buildings 


ceeded in one field of prospects, that of the 
farm, is illustrated by the accompanying ad, 
which appeared recently in the Cayuga County 
Farm and Home Bureau Exchange, official 
organ of the Cayuga County (N. Y.) Farm 
Bureau. Presumably it reaches most of the 
farmers tilling the 4,412 farms listed in that 
county in the latest federal enumeration. And 
the Porter company reaches them in every 
line of their ad. 

Study this ad and you will note that the 
words “farmer” and “lumber” do not appear 
therein. And yet, who would question that 
the ad is intended to sell lumber, and to sell 
it to farmers? - 

See that challenging statement in big, black, 
bold-face type: “Your Biggest Farm Profits 
Are in Our Yard.” Certainly this is cal- 
culated to make a farmer stop and think. And 
then he reads further through those six specific 
statements concerning things that he knows a 
lot about, intended to support the assertion 
about the profits. 

Then comes still another thought-provoking 
statement which links those visioned profits to 
the Porter company’s business: “All come 
from well-built, tightly constructed farm build- 
ings kept in good repair.” An unusual twist, 
but what farmer would deny it? But how 
modest the lumbermen are about it. Only 
thirteen words are employed to direct atten- 
tion to what they supply: “Right building 
materials at the right prices.” So simple it 
is that instinctively the reader feels confident 
that it is true. But note also that next sug- 
gestion: “And we shall be glad to show you 
some practical new designs in farm buildings 
of every description.” What farmer isn’t al- 
ways thinking of some practical new farm 
buildings of every description? 

Now note those two short lines with their 
appeal for action: “Now is the time to build 
or repair,” and, “Get in touch with us.” Yet 
with all the brevity of expression, no opportu- 
nity is overlooked to hammer home an “action” 
suggestion, as witness those words “build or 
repair.” Finally, comes the expressive slogan, 
“Good Wood Goods.” 

' All in all, this advertisement is very sug- 
gestive as an example of effective printed ap- 
peal to farmers. It meets them upon their 
own ground and talks about the things they 
are interested in, rather than those which the 
advertiser is most directly interested in. Brev- 
ity and clarity of statement, with good typo- 
graphical arrangement and illustration, add to 
its effectiveness. 


ciding that it was absolutely necessary to ac- 
quire more property to handle the growing 
business successfully, President Smith availed 
himself of the yard-planning service of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
and engaged H. A. C. Hellyer of Tenafly, 
N. J., who is director of that service for 
the association, to look over the situation and 
study the proposed new site before the pur- 
chase was made. 

After investigating the site and making a 
study of the situation, Mr. Hellyer found that 
the site could be developed into a very satis- 
factory modern lumber yard. The deal was 
completed and the property purchased on the 
strength of this report. Mr. Hellyer is now 
engaged in laying out the new yard and plan- 
ning buildings, railroad sidings and the other 
essential facilities. A contract for the grading 
has been let and tracks are to be laid and 
buildings started as soon as the grading is 
completed. 

J. Francis Smith, president of J. E. Smith 
& Co. (Inc.), is now serving his second term 
as secretary of the Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. He is a prominent worker 
in association affairs and well known through- 
out Northeastern territory as an ardent be- 
liever in the benefits and all-around worth of 
lumber association activities, 


Sturdy Old Wood Court House 


Paw Paw, Micu., July 24—Here in the 
heart of the fruit and summer tourist belt 
of southern Michigan is situated a striking 
object lesson on the durability of wood, inci- 
dentally supplying a text for the lumbermen 

















This old wood court house, built in 1842, illus- 

trates the durability of good wood construc- 

tion, being in excellent condition, and in reg- 
ular use for business purposes 


of this region when expounding the desirable 
qualities of lumber for constructing homes, 
or other buildings that are desired to last. 

Summer visitors, of whom great numbers 
come this way, always view with interest and 
curiosity a rather imposing looking structure 
of wood which upon closer inspection they 
learn is the first court house built in Van 
Buren county, a sign affixed thereon attest- 
ing that fact while a companion sign states 
that the building was erected in 1842. 

Although no longer used for its original 
purpose, the building is sturdy and sound 
throughout, as shown by the accompanying 
picture. It is now used as a feed store, but 
old-timers still tell of the stirring scenes that 
have been enacted within its walls, when im- 
portant litigation and exciting criminal cases 
were being tried. 

The John W. Free Lumber Co. now occu- 
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pies the local retail lumber field, efficiently 
serving the town and surrounding territory 
from its well stocked yard. 
Se eaaeae2 aaa 
Cordiality Expressed by Signs 

The accompanying illustrations show the 
entrance to, and the exit from, the model 
yard of the Palmetier-Abell Lumber Co., 
Waukesha, Wis. 

At the entrance hangs a sign, extending a 
“Welcome” to the customer as he drives in, 





This “Welcome” sign greets the customer as 
he enters the yard of the Palmetier & Abell 
Lumber Co., Waukesha, Wis. 


and as he leaves, he is confronted by another 
sign over the exit, expressing a “Thank You,” 
and extending the invitation to “Call Again.” 

These expressions of cordiality, even though 
they are conveyed by signs, have the psycho- 
logical effect of leaving a warm feeling around 
the customer’s heart. Needless to say, while in 
the Palmetier-Abell yard, he is made to know, 





“Thank You” is the company’s parting word 
to customers leaving the yard 


probably more through courteous attention and 
willingness to serve than through words, that 
the signs mean exactly what they say. 

Of course,.no number of pretty-looking 
signs with nice-sounding phrases on them 
would create an ounce of goodwill if courtesy 
and service were lacking, but the combination 
of the two, showing a real appreciation of the 
customer and his trade, without doubt helps 
to hold old customers and attract new ones. 


New Buying Plan Proves Successful 


CotumBus, Ouro., July 23.—The semiannual 
meeting of the stockholders of the H. H. 
Giesy & Bros. Co., this city, was held at 
the company’s office recently. Reports for 
the first six months of the year showed that 





business has been very satisfactory in every H. H. Giesey & Bros. Co. Such items as 
way according to C. A. Dawson, general man- door, sash and special millwork and finish; 
ager. items are being bought by the individual yards 

The new plan which was started about two The plan has been given a sufficient trial to 
months ago, for the company to act as pur- indicate that it will work out in good shape, 
chasing agent for twenty-four retail lumber The plan gives the Giesey company a great pur- 
yards in Columbus and central Ohio has chasing power, and also renders a distinc 
proven very successful. The plan was some- service to the yards. Eighteen of the yards for 
thing unusual in that’ all lumber purchases which the company does the buying are lp. 
for the twenty-four yards are being made by’ cated in Columbus. 
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Gravity roller conveyors with turns are used by the Springfield Lumber Co., Springfield, Ill, 
to facilitate unloading and loading cement, lime and other similar merchandise. Its new ce- 
ment warehouse, measuring 22 feet in width by 188 feet in length and constructed at a cost of 
$10,000, is built with a floor elevation slightly below that of a standard freight car, to give a 
sufficient grade for conveying. The doors of the warehouse are also spaced in conformity with 
those of the freight cars, so that several cars can be unloaded through as many different doors 
at the same time. By using turns in connection with the conveyors it becomes unnecessary to 
carry the sacks, but only to lift them up onto the conveyor and off at the place they are to be 
piled. The turns are easily slipped into place to fit any requirements, and by means of them 
it becomes possible to send the sacks direct from the car to any place in the long shed—down 
its entire length if desired. The Springfield Lumber Co. has found this system an enormous 
saver of time and money. It declares it could hardly do business without its conveyors, 
which are also used to carry lumber from the railroad siding to the lumber yard and into some 
of its sheds. As will be noted from the accompanying illustration, all unloading into the ce- 
ment shed is done from one side and all loading from the other 


Here’s Another “Queer One” 


Speaking of the “freak order” interpretation contest conducted recently in 
this department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, H. R. Morse, of Cross, Austin & 
Ireland Lumber Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., who was one of the approximately 


fifty lumbermen participating in the contest writes: “It was real entertain- 
ment. Let’s have more like it.” 

All right. To keep the ball rolling we reproduce above an unusual order 
sent in by E. C. Strube, proprietor Sunland Lumber Yard, Sunland, Calif. 
who writes: 

“Here is a good one! This was brought in to the yard this morning by 
a little Mexican girl. No wonder the mortality among Mexicans is big.” 

What is the funniest order or queerest business transaction you can re- 
call? Tell us about it, and if possible send the actual order for repro- 
duction. Humorous or extraordinary experiences of any sort connected with 
the lumber business will be welcomed. Let’s have a little fun. 
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Three-Fold Plan For Selling Portable Hog Houses 





Type “B”—This combination roof house is designed 
in such a way as to provide a maximum of direct 


sunlight 


A new plan designed to aid the retailer in 
merchandising lumber, through the selling of 
three different types of portable hog houses, has 
been worked out by the Exchange Sawmills 
Sales Co., of Kansas City, Mo. Illustrated 
literature explaining the proposition in detail 
has been prepared and is now available to all 
interested dealers. 

The plan, which is three-fold, .enables the 
dealer to offer his trade a choice of three dif- 
ferent ways of buying building material for hog 
houses, namely: ready-built, ready-cut, and 
ready-to-cut. 

The merits of portable hog houses, properly 
constructed and intelligently used, are beyond 
question. Dry, sanitary, comfortable condi- 
tions are secured through .the portable hog 
house where care and common sense are prac- 
ticed. Portable hog houses have many advan- 
tages in that they may be moved from place to 
place into dry, sanitary surroundings. Sows 
with litters may be kept separated from the 
rest of the herd. 

A folder has been prepared, for the dealer to 
send to his farm trade, setting forth the ad- 
vantages of these portable houses, with illustra- 
tions of various types, and explaining that the 
dealer is in position to supply these houses 
ready-built, or in the form of lumber ready-cut 
or ready-to-cut, whichever may be desired, for 
building the houses on the farm. 

By “ready-cut” is meant that the lumber has 
been cut up, by the dealer in his yard, accu- 
rately as to size and pattern, all ready to nail 
up. This method of selling should appeal espe- 
cially to dealers who are equipped with power 
saws. Drawings that are easy for the customer 
to follow are furnished with ready-cut lumber. 

By “ready-to-cut” is meant that the lumber 
is sold in proper lengths to cut without waste. 
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This is the way “Type A” hog house is framed 





Retailer May Offer 
Choice of Ready- 
Built Structures or 
Material Either 
Ready-Cut or 
Ready-to-C ut 








In this case also, plans and instructions that 
anyone can readily follow are furnished. 

A complete merchandising and selling plan 
has been worked out by the Exchange Sawmills 
Sales Co., for the guidance of dealers, which 
plan, briefly states is as follows: 

1. The first thing to do is to order the 








Type “A”—One of the most convenient of 
any type of portable hog house is the one 
illustrated above 


blue-prints of the three types of portable 
hog houses, a quantity of the advertising 
folders, and a few sheets of explanation, for 
the builder. 

2. Upon receipt of the blue-prints and di- 
rections, have a carpenter build one each of 
the three hog houses, paint them and put 
them on display at your yard, 

3. Have your carpenter cut up one set of 

parts for each of the three 


buildings and assemble 
each set into convenient 
bundles. Mark each bun- 


dle carefully, to avoid con- 
fusion in making delivery. 

4. Take the bills of ma- P 
terial given on the blue- ae 
prints and figure them into ‘ 
regular stock lengths, fig- 
uring the cost of material 
for each type of hog house. 





Type “C”—This building is a combination of types 
“A” and “B,” and has many of the desirable fea- 
tures of each 


price on each type. Check your prices with 
mail-order material on similar buildings and if 
your prices are lower; emphasize the fact. If 
conditions warrant the expenditure, advertis- 
ing in the local paper might bring in pros- 
pects whose names are not on your list. 


Some of the special features or advantages of 
this merchandising plan are outlined as follows: 
1. Gives dealer new approach for trade. 


2. Meets competition of mail order con- 
cerns with better service than they can ren- 
der. 


3. Gives dealer new method to meet local 
competition, . 


4. Gives dealer outlet for items often con- 
signed to “bone pile.” 


5. Gives 
items. 


dealer outlet for slow-moving 


6. Gives dealer opportunity to use “shorts,” 
enabling him to buy random lengths with 
consequent saving. 


7. Gives dealer opportunity of using the 
services of carpenters whom he desires to 
patronize. 


8. Yard men may find time to do this work, 
using their spare time, enabling dealer to hold 
full crew for rush business. 


9. Gives dealer a completed item of mer- 
chandise that is a profitable investment for 
most any farmer, enabling him to get his 
share of the dollar that, too often, goes for 
other merchandise that is sold complete, 

10. This plan “spikes” the old mail-order 
“hokum” about the economy of their way of 
selling. It shows your community that you 
are prepared to meet any competition. 

To put this plan into execution the dealer 
should equip himself with at least one com- 
plete set of blue-prints for each of the three 
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5. Determine your ask- 
ing price on each type of 
hog house ready-built; price 
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on material ready-cut, and 
the price on the bills of 
material in regular lengths. 

6. Take a selected list of 
farmer prospects and mail 
one of the folders with an 
appropriate sales letter to 
each name, Tell the farm- 
er in your letter that he 
can now buy the hog house 
material in any of three 
ways If competitive con- 
ditions permit, name your 
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Showing the framing of “Type B” hog house 
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types of hog houses, and as many 
more copies as he feels will be neces- 
sary to loan out to farmers buying 
the material either ready cut or ready 
to cut. 

He will also need a supply of the 
illustrated folders describing the differ- 
ent types of hog houses and setting 
forth the three-fold proposition for 
mailing out or handing to his cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

These blue-prints and folders are 
furnished to dealers by the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co. on the usual “cost- 
sharing basis.” 

Newspaper electros of the three 
buildings also can be obtained by the 
dealer for his newspaper advertising 
at a nominal cost. 

Further particulars regarding opera- 
tion of the plan, cost of the above 
supplies etc. can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co., R. A. Long Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Orean, N. Y., July 23.—L. H. Street, sales 
engineer, Clark Bros. Co., of this place, recently 
has been asked for his opinion as to why the 
lumber manufacturing industry during the last 
few years has not shown some increase in 
output per man comparable to that shown in 
other industries. The general tone of this 
inquiry also was that the lumber manufacturers 
have not kept pace with other manufacturers 
in the matter of refinement of their product 
and in the marked general improvement of 
manufacturing characteristic of other indus- 
tries. In the opinion of Mr. Street, who has 
spent 25 years designing and selling sawmill 
machinery, the increased output per man which 
has so marked business generally is not prac- 
tical in connection with lumber manufacturing. 
Turning a log into lumber, he says, is rather 
an elemental process and does not lend itself 
to the refinement in detail characteristic of the 
automobile industry, steel industry etc. In this 
connection, he says: “The actual volume pro- 
duction of lumber can not be profitably speeded 
up beyond present day production per man 
without sacrificing the quality of the produc- 
tion. I am speaking of the average mill. This 
question of speed has received particular at- 
tention and in many cases to the detriment of 
quality. We do, however, agree with the state- 
ment that the lumber industry lags behind 
other industries in efficient, economical pro- 
duction.” 

Replying to the inquiry, Mr. Street has dis- 
cussed the matter of economical production 
of lumber as follows: 

Let us divide the manufacture of lumber 
into three groups consisting of maximum pro- 
duction, maximum amount of clear stock, and 
the accurate sawing to obtain maximum 
amount of merchantable stock from the logs, 
and let us analyze them from the production 
or mechanical viewpoint: 

First: The maximum production consistent 
with quality sawing must be maintained. This 
varies with the kind and size of the logs but 
can be definitely determined by intelligent ex- 
periment and a visit to other mills operat- 
ing under conditions similar to yours. Some 
of the operators are today consistently main- 
taining a high output each month, but this 
can only be done where the equipment is of 
the best, and where it is kept in first class 
order. These two essential conditions are 
lacking in a great many sawmills. Output 
must be maintained, and the little shutdowns 
characteristic of many mills eliminated. 

Second: The greatest possible amount of 
clear stock must be obtained from the logs, 
and they must be sawed into the size stock 
that will bring the best price. The mechanical 
equipment of the mill has small bearing on 
this phase of lumber manufacturifig so noth- 
ing will be said of it. 

Third: The stock must be accurately sawed 
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Framework construction of “Type C” hog house 


Why Mill Output Per Man Has 


and the greatest possible amount of merchant- 
able stock be obtained from the logs, and the 
writer’s experiences and observations lead him 
to believe that here is where most mills are 
weak. 

Too many operators fail to realize the im- 
portance of having the best equipment in their 
mills, and, in trying to economize when build- 
ing, obtain exactly the reverse condition. The 
efficient, profit paying mill is not equipped 
with worn-out or out-of-date machinery. 


For instance ‘there is near here a hardwood 
timber tract of sixty to seventy-five million 
feet on which a mill is just being put into 
operation. The equipment consists of a single 
band with the usual auxiliary machinery, and 
in an effort to economize the owners pur- 
chased all second hand machinery and turned 
it over to a constructing millwright to build. 
It has taken a year to construct the plant, 
and it has cost $140,000. 


If the owners had given the question of 
mill equipment the careful consideration 
necessary to obtain an efficient mill, and if 
they had placed their equipment order with 
some one of the reputable manufacturers of 
sawmill machinery and built the plant in ac- 
cordance with the mill plans that would have 
been furnished, the mill could have been easily 
completed in four to six months and would 
not have cost more than $100,000. They would 
have been able to maintain output and quality 
production at the least possible cost per 1000 
feet which they will not be able to do with 
the plant they have. 

This is not by any means an isolated or 
exceptional case. Within a few miles of the 
plant, there are two large mills constructed 
the same way which cost even more propor- 
tionately than new plants, and, having care- 
fully checked and measured lumber at both 
of them, I can state they are losing a great 
deal of their lumber through poor manufac- 
turing. 

In no other industry is it such common 
practice to use second-hand, out-of-date equip- 
ment, and in no industry is there greater need 
for first class equipment than in sawmills. 
Too many operators still look upon the manu- 
facture of lumber as a crude process not call- 
ing for or not lending itself to the painstaking 
refinement called for in other industries. The 
successful manufacturer these days is not 
buying or equipping his plant with second- 
hand, out-of-date equipment; on the contrary 
he is throwing out machines and replacing 
them with improved ones. 

Sawmill shutdown cost from $1 to $5 a 
minute according to volume of output, and 
you must give your mill operator the best 
equipment if you reduce shutdowns to a mini- 
mum figure. 

While investigating set works for carriages, 
I have during the last year carefully meas- 
ured the lumber in forty different plants, and 
I found very few that were making their 
lumber as accurately as is really possible with 
good equipment. I assumed the correct board 
to be not more than 17, inch and not less 


Realm of the Retailer 


(Continued from page 33) 
convinced that the State as a whole must 
look to the revamping of farm plants for 


any immediate increase in building busi.- 
ness.” 

F, J. Ward, one of the well-known mi¢d- 
western retailers who has long been con- 
nected with the Eclipse company, was in 
the East at the time of our call. 

This yard, too, is located on the site of 
a famous old sawmill. The Lamb inter. 
ests in the old days sawed millions of feet 
of white pine from logs rafted down the 
Mississippi. Now the Eclipse company uses 
the same side tracks to ship in millions of 
feet of lumber from distant producing cen- 
ters to be retailed locally. 


_ THe Vatue of Maryland’s timber acreage 
is placed at approximately $3,000,000, 


Not Increased 


than }§ inch thick and on this basis there 
was a loss varying from 1 percent to 13 per- 
cent. The reasons discovered why the lumber 
varied led me to believe this loss or variation 
can be kept within 4 percent, yet out of the 
forty mills only nine were keeping within 
that figure and the average loss at the others 
was 8 percent; so deducting the permissible 
4 percent, thirty-one mills were throwing away 
4 percent of their lumber on account of in- 
accurate sawing on carriage. Understand this 
loss was at the carriage and band mill only, 
and from the many edgers and trimmers 
watched I believe it very possible there was 
as great a loss at those machines, 

For instance, why in most mills is the lum- 
ber inspector and grader put behind the trim- 
mer where most of the benefit of his knowl- 
edge of grading is lost. Why not put him 
in front (as some of the mills are doing) 
where he can show the trimmer man how to 
trim and also act as a check on the edger 
man? 

Referring again to the forty mills inspected, 
nearly all of the ones with the greatest per- 
centage of loss were using equipment of out- 
of-date design, there being on the market 
equipment that could have been purchased 
that would have eliminated that loss. 

The economies to be obtained by elimination 
of labor are small compared to that obtained 
by more accurate sawing. If your mill is 
sawing 50,000 feet of lumber a,day and you 
are losing 4 percent of it, you are losing from 
$50 to $200 a day (according to the quality 
of lumber being sawed). 

You need intelligent, well paid men to get 
the most profit for you from your carriage, 
edger and trimmer, and they can only do that 
when you give them good equipment. 

I was recently checking up a small circular 
mill which was sawing around 10,000 feet of 
ash a day. We measured all of their lumber 
for miscuts and thick stock and found they 
were losing 15 percent of their lumber which 
has an average selling value of $60 per. 1000 
feet or a loss of $75 a day for that little 
mill. But the circular mill field is another 
problem altogether, where the loss on account 
of badly manufactured lumber is far greater 
than in the larger plants using band mills, 
of which I write. ; 

So to finish, any intelligent observer can not 
help but notice a startling difference in the 
general appearance and operation of the aver- 
age sawmill and the manufacturing plants of 
any other industries. With its untidy grounds, 
junk piled here and there, oily exhaust water 
always in profuse pools, slabs, edgings and 
trimmings scattered around, rattly worn out 
gears, oil soaked timbers on account of cheap 
journal boxes, rolls and pulleys out of bal- 
ance—the general appearance of the mill is 
only too often a sure indication of the quality 
of the lumber being produced. 

Mr. Street mentions the fact that all of his 
experience and personal contact has been with 
sawmills in the East and South and he is not 
familiar with mills on the Pacific coast. 
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Put Character in Maple 
Flooring 


OakLAnD, CALIF., July 21.—“Yes, Sir! She’s 
My Baby! One expects to hear a jazz band 
break out in peppy music in the plant of the 
Layrite Floors Corporation here in Oakland. 
The spirit of “pep” is there; the air is actually 
intensified with “pep ;” the two proprietors, Sam 
Humphrey and H. B. Cleveland are “pep” per- 
sonified. There’s a whirl of activity, typical 
of the younger generation in the plant of these 
two boys; there’s a confidence of success backed 
by the merit of their product—in short these 
two youngsters of flooring ability believe that 
they have the world by the tail and are set for 
a game of “crack-the-whip.” 

Advertising “floors of character” these “go- 
getters” have instilled into their product the 
snap and go of their own personalities. One 
can not sit in their attractive showroom a 
moment without being swept along on their tide 
of enthusiasm. Stained maple floors, to match 
individualities; planked floors for colonial de- 
signed rooms; fancy and odd designs made 
from stock or from individual requirements; 
every kind of floor imaginable is obtainable. 
More than a hundred panels, offering to the 
prospect every conceivable design, are made 
up for demonstration purposes. They are pre- 
sented in this attractive little showroom, which, 
to quote Mr. Humphry, is “worth $20,000 to 
the firm.” 

The demand for floors of character is in- 
creasing astonishingly in Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco and the bay region, attributable directly 
to this Layrite Floors Corporation.. In Oak- 
land business is actually “rushing.” 

Mr. Humphrey tells his story thus: 

For forty years homes have been floored 
with floors. That was all. A carpet covered 
the wood with the exception of a small por- 
tion about the wall, and designs or individ- 
uality were never thought of. Builders and 
home owners were content to let matters ride 
along like this because they did not know 
of such a thing as character in flooring or 
floor design. A floor was simply something 
to walk on. 

I visualized the possibilities of hardwood 
floors of character; designs which would 
bring out individualities; designs which would 
harmonize with the interior decoration of the 
particular room, My first step was a trip 
through the East, visiting hardwood flooring 
plants, the outstanding ones; from there I 
went to the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., 
Hermansville, Mich., one of the largest pro- 
ducers of maple flooring and obtained there 
many more ideas. I then knew that I had 
what was wanted in Oakland and on the Pa- 
cific coast. 

The most important thing, we decided, was 
to provide a showroom where our product 
could be displayed in such a manner as to 
bring out its true worth and character. We 
found this first and then built our organiza- 
tion around this showroom. it is the most 
important part of the factory. 

Stained hardwood joined ranks with indi- 
vidual designs in offering to the home builder 
character in his floors. We were the firgt to 
offer to Pacific coast home builders stdined 
floors to match, harmoniously, with the in- 
terior decorations. Our planked floors cre- 
ated nothing short of a furore; the people, 
finding that they could get something besides 
“just floors” have shared our enthusiasm; the 
word has spread until today our principal 
worry is securing capable men to lay our 
product. We believe that our floor is the 
greatest single service to assist the architec- 
tural scheme that has been rendered in many 
years; our customers have told us this. 

We urge first grade maple, and we use the 
IXL brand of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Co. exclusively because it insures us of a 
standardized quality. 

Character floors have now spread to use in 
apartment houses. Daily we scan building 
permits and call, personally, on every builder 
whose permit exceeds $5,000. Circular letters 
urging them to call at our display rooms are 
sent by mail between personal calls. Ap- 
pointments are preferable and in order to 
reach the individual home planner the show 
room is kept open until 9 o’clock on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings. 


Messrs. Humphrey and Cleveland both at- 
tribute much of their success to the showroom. 
It is furnished neatly—‘“surroundings count,” 
they say—and offers a pleasant setting for their 
panels, 


To Operate on Sustained 
Yield Basis 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 21.—Having 
determined to make its operations permanent 
the Michigan-California Lumber Co., one of 
the large operators in the pine region of Cali- 
fornia, will limit its annual production of lum- 
ber to between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 feet. 
According to James E, Danaher, jr., general 
manager, the company has decided to put its op- 
erations on a sustained yield, or ‘crop basis, its 
aim being to cut lumber no faster than trees 
can be grown on its own lands and adjacent 
privately owned timber lands and national 
forest areas, which timber is tributary to the 
mills of the company at Pino Grande. Dis- 
cussing the decision to adopt this policy Mr. 
Danaher said: j 

We believe we have placed our 78,000 acres 
of timber land on a crop basis. We knew 
about how much timber there is standing in 
our virgin forests. Then we wanted to know 
the rate of growth on our cut-over land. Hav- 
ing determined these factors, arithmetic came 
into use, 

Invoking the service of the research depart- 
ment of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, studies covering a series of years 
were made and indicated that the average rate 
of wood growth was about 400 board feet an- 
nually per acre on the 16,000 acres of cut-over 
land owned by the company. On its 62,000 
acres of virgin timber there is standing about 
1,600,000,000 feet. With an annual cut of 30,- 
000,000 feet the virgin timber should last about 
53 years and if the annual cut is 40,000,000 feet, 
this virgin timber will last about 40 years. If 
all of the 78,000 acres of the company’s lands 
were cut over the annual production would be 
in excess of 30,000,000 feet. In addition there 
is a timber supply of about 15 years tributary 
to the mill, owned by the Government and 
others. Mr. Danaher said: 

Putting all things together, we decided that 
we ought to be able to cut between 30,000,000 
and 40,000,000 board feet a year and be on a 
crop basis, and that we ought to be able to 
harvest a crop about every 65 years. If 
changes become advisable as times passes, 
they will be made. 

With this decision as to cutting policy goes 
a maturely devised system of forest manage- 
ment. An important feature, of course, is fire 
prevention, as fire must be kept out of the cut- 
over land. To effect this the Michigan-Cali- 
fornia Lumber Co. is co-operating with the 
United States Forest Service and the State 
forestry department, as well as maintaining a 
fire patrol and fire fighting force of its own. 
The company’s employees have instructions, 
should fire develop anywhere in the region, to 
drop everything else and go, no matter on 
whose property the fire develops. 








Department Heads in Conference 


Sureveport, La., July 23.—Approximately 
two dozen mill superintendents and commissary 
managers of the various mills of the Frost 
Lumber Industries, (Inc.), attended a meet- 
ing here last week, at which general ideas 
for the operation of their departments - were 
exchanged, The mill spperintendents, among 
other things, in addition to the general opera- 
tion of the plants, discussed different types of 
machinery. The commissary managers dis- 
cussed at length the stocking of their stores 
and compared their needs to be given attention 
at a buying trip later in the year. While in 
Shreveport the visitors were entertained by 
representatives of the local offices of the Frost 
Lumber Industries, (Inc.), of which E,. A. 
Frost, of Shreveport, is president. Mr. Frost 
was here during the meeting. 
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Approves Millwork Rules 
of Conduct 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 24.—The Federal 
Trade Commission today announced affirmative 
approval of several rules of business conduct 
adopted by members of the millwork industry 
at the trade practice conference held in Chi- 
cago in May and presided over by Commis- 
sioner Ferguson. 

Eleven other rules adopted by the industry 
were accepted by the Commission as expres- 
sions of the trade. Those present at the con- 
ference represented 85 percent of the millwork 
industry, according to the commission’s an- 
nouncement, 

_Rules affirmatively approved by the commis- 
sion and designated “Group 1” have to do with 
practices considered unfair by the millwork 
industry, such as inducing breach of contract, 
misbranding, fraud and _ misrepresentation, 
secret rebates and price discrimination. 

Rules designated as “Group 2” and accepted 
by the commission as expressions of the trade 
concern such matters as guaranteed prices, 
anti-dumping, definition of a qualified dis- 
tributer, terms of sale, distribution of price 
lists, arbitration, selling without specifications, 
definition of a qualified manufacturer, the 
“principle of a reasonable differential,” and 
adherence to published prices. 


The text of the commission’s report follows: 


A trade practice conference was held for the 
millwork industry at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on May 15, 1928, at which G. S. Fergu- 
son, jr., commissioner of the Federal Trade 
Commission, presided, assisted by M. Mark- 
ham Flannery, director of trade practice con- 
ferences. Based on volume, more than 85 per- 
cent of the industry was represented, 

After appearances were entered Commis- 
sioner Ferguson explained the origin and scope 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, its ju- 
risdictional limitations, the proceedings of the 
commission thereunder, the precautions taken 
by the commission in administering the act so 
as to safeguard the rights of competitors, the 
general character of practices constituting un- 
fair methods of competition and the results of 
the commission’s work as it affects the public 
interest. The purpose and character of the 
trade practice conference procedure, its un- 
derlying principles and distinguishing charac- 
teristics, were explained, particular attention 
being directed to the voluntary nature of this 
procedure and the desire of the commission, 
through it, to be helpful to industry in accom- 
plishing its purpose of establishing and main- 
taining the highest standards of business con- 
duct. The commissioner expressed the hope 
that each representative present would ap- 
proach the problem to be considered with the 
spirit of co-operation, but emphasized the fact 
that he desired the fullest discussion of con- 
troverted questions, and made it plain that 
any action taken at the conference would be 
an expression of the industry’s interpretations 
and definitions only, the commission and the 
courts reserving the right to give their own 
interpretations and definitions in any case 
which might arise. He declared, however, that 
the commission is in hearty sympathy with 
the desire of the various industries to them- 
selves eliminate unfair, wasteful or bad prac- 
tices by conferences held under the auspices 
of the commission, which, in relation to such 
questions as may arise, is guided as far as 
possible by the recommendations and findings 
of the industry, and gives every aid within 
its power in working out the problems en- 
countered. 

It seems to be the consensus that this con- 
ference was the most truly representative 
gathering of the millwork industry ever as- 
sembled in a single meeting, and the entire 
conduct of the proceedings was marked with 
a high degree of sincerity of purpose and a 
desire to co-operate in finding a common 
ground with reference to several disputed 
subjects. 

S. F. D. Meffley was elected secretary of the 
conference, and resolutions were proposed, 
separately discussed and adopted as rules of 
business conduct on the subjects covered. 
[Notre: These resolutions are the same as those 
adopted and reported on pages 60 and 61 of the 
May 19 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
where a report of the formation of the National 
Millwork Institute was given.—EDITOR.] 
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National Production, Shipmeats and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 23.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


Softwoods: 





No. Reports Production Shipments Orders 

Week ended: 1928, July 14; 1927, July 16—192 1927 1928 1927 9238 1927 1928 1927 
Bomthern. Pine. AMBCCIBUOR.. oc cccccceceescses 156 107 76,030,000 65,605,000 87,433,000 61,018,000 79,894,000 58,357,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 120 108 110,656,000 113,217,000 138,858,000 113,637,000 113,052,000 127,638,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 32 7 34,527,000 34,514,000 4,266, 29,137,000 29,066,000 24,665,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 18 18 27,452,000 26,145,000 23,596,000 19,187,000 29,257,000 18,946,000 
North Carolina Pine Association...........+... 58 41 952,000 7,465,000 583,000 6,949,000 8,673,000 7,014,000 
California Redwood Association..........+... 15 16 6,544,000 8,190,000 6,003, 6,979,000 6,087,000 8,430,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 9 13,020,000 10,712,000 12,069,000 7,893,000 9,453,000 9,537,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.t. 51 14 5,706,000 1,983,000 4,952,000 2,915,000 6,214,000 2,274,000 

Total softwoods, one week....... peek oer 457 350 281,887,000 267,831,000 316,760,000 247,715,000 281,696,000 256,861,000 


Twenty-eight weeks ended above dates— 


Southern Pine Association.........-+eeee8 eee 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association..........+++. 
California Redwood Association......-+.s+e++.- 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.{. 


Total softwoods, twenty-eight weeks.... 
Hardwoods: . 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.t. 

Ome WOOK cc cccceseccece euneendee epeveocés 

Twenty-eight weekS ......-seessecseeees ° 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 

ORO WOOK cecccccccccsevsece onnseee eine ve 

Twenty-eight weeks .....--eeeereeceeerees 


tNorthern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association totals are for week previous to indicated date and for 27 weeks. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood production footage is log converted to lumber scale. 


¢Units of 35,000 feet daily capacity. 


1,894,689,000 


cee 1,860,819,000 2,020,322,000 1,817,242,000 2,030,228,000 
3172 ons 3,221,409,000 2,064,264,000 3,439,608,000 2,156,810,000 3,529,171,000 2,205,866,000 


1,839,288,000 





862 See 735,856,000 750,034,000 827,335,000 810,928,000 878,095,000 815,306,000 
660 eee 616,704,000 545,682,000 699,362,000 643,392,000 702,843,000 637,728,000 
288 219,003,000 206,853,000 229,084,000 208,329,000 213,777,000 181,297,000 
429 217,726,000 196,838,000 205,926,000 234,103,000 216,427,000 261,721,000 
229 218,293,000 227,865,000 228,593,000 223,351,000 230,564,000 222,971,000 
958 5,969, 88,923,009 100,767,000 102,261,000 103,302,000 97,382,000 
10866 one 7,249,649,000 5,941,328,000 7,750,997,000 6,196,416,000 7,904,407,000 6,261,559,000 
14 6,689,000 1,623,000 6,970,000 3,082,000 9,119,000 2,934,000 

958+ oere 258,626,000 159,672,000 189,632,000 121,391,000 196,723,000 116,823,000 
341+ 140f 35,902,000 18,919,000 42,118,000 18,093,000 46,229,000 17,663,000 
8385+ eo 1,096,957,000 621,033,000 1,189,909,000 740,253,000 1,228,084,000 739,528,000 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Caur., July 21.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended July 14: 


Redwood. White- 
No. of Percent of wood 

Mills Feet production Feet 

Production .... 15 6,544,000 100 973,000 

Shipments ..... 15 6,003,000 91 1,667,000 
Orders— 

Received .... 15 6,087,000 93 1,606,000 

On hand ..... 13 33,564,000 . 8,590,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California* ..... 2,682,000 1,965,000 
Southern California*® ..... 1,621,000 1,216,000 
DT .cvcarastenacets . sakeee |. caeemes 
DE Socks cae ee bane 1,493,000 1,654,000 
DEE Sescesdtecenevésvss 207,000 1,252,000 

RN a eee 6,003,000 6,087,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


TWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osuxkosu, Wis., July 23.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended July 14: 


Hardwoods Hemlock 
Units of 35,000 feet daily 


SE «ve anessieesa 06 72 98 
Productive capacity ..... 15,085,00¢ 20,607,000 
Actual production ....... 7,971,000 4,911,000 

Percent of capacity.... 53 24 
SD aan éu cteee bo owe 10,965,000 5,984,000 

Percent of actual cut.. 119 105 
Orders received.......... 8,556,000 7,807,000 

Percent actual cut..... 10 


4 114 
Orders on hand end week.62,566,000 25,710,000 


Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


Production is based on mill log scale. 


North Carolina Pine 


_Norrork, Va., July 23—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from fifty-eight mills for 
the week ended July 14: Per- 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet output output ments 
oe 13,020,000 aus wea ae 
, CeCe 7,952,000 61 are 
Shipments ...... 9,583,000 74 121 
RS 


8,673,000 56 109 91 
Unfilled orders... 51,306,000 ao he oe 

tAs compared with preceding week, there is- 
an increase in orders of 62 percent, though 
that week sixty mills reported. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ber b mills would produce in a normal work- 
ng day. 


West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., July 23.—For the week 
ended July 14, 120 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 
Production 110,656,000 
Shipments 138,157,952 22% above production 








Orders ....113,051,759 2% above production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 

eee 43,404,130 

RE - awikéeweniewes 26,355,165 

wees Wester CSEBP i ccccccccvces 69,759,295 
DONTE do des eabebGe treccedas 57,171,007 
I EEE iran einai waded een aeed ee 11,227,650 

ene MOONE fc tc ccecesocens 138,157,952 
New Business— 
Water delivery: 

EE oa se ane atin ss 30,058,004 

DE Gxeseerareban 17,338,101 

ee Mba C608 bi ba cacwas 6 osee 47,396,105 
EE its be cin wile weg n.we ad wee 54,428,004 
ee SED cavetk aste ed Gane ctislS 11,227,650 

Total new business............. 113,051,759 
Unfilled orders— 
Water delivery: 

Domestic cargo ..... 156,386,580 

BE) ue cd +epn sade 120,171,343 

Co A ee ee 276,557,923 
gE ae eS he eens 172,499,040 

| Total unfilled orders............ 449,056,963 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., July 23.—For the week ended July 20,’Friday, 153 mills of total capacity 
of 19834 units (a unit representing monthly out put of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 
1924, and Oct. 31, 1927), report as follows to the Southern Pine Association. : 


Percent Percent 
3-Year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Output 
Average 3 yrs. 83,884,685 6a os 
PS Ferre weaé ! Cae: EGR - awigd 

Shipments* .... 3,788 79,354,812 94.60 107.88 

Orders— 

Received* ... 3,908 81,868,692 97.60 111.30 
On hand end 
ee 12,465 261,129,285 


*Orders were 103.17 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand showed an increase of 0.91 
percent, or 2,513,880 feet during the week. 

tBasis of car loadings is June average, 
20,949 feet. 


One hundred and fifty-two mills reported 
net undertime of 390 hours, which is 4.28 
percent less‘than full 60-hour week basis. 





National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 23.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the period ended July 
14—orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 





One Week 28t Weeks 

c A ae A ~ 

No.of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 

Association— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...156 115 105 107 107 
West Coast ..... 120 125 102 107 110 
Western Pine .... 32 99 84 112 119 


California Pines.. 18 86 107 113 114 
N. Carolina Pine. 58 121 109 105 98 
California Redwd. 15 92 93 95 99 
Northern Pine ... 7 92 72 105 106 
N. Hem, & Hdw.. 51 87 109 80 82 


All softwoods. .457 112 100 107 109 
N. Hem. & Hdw.. 80f 104 136 73 76 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..341f 117 129 108 112 


All hardwoods..421t 115 130 102 105 
All woods ..... oe 113 104 106 108 


Actual production reported made the fol- 
lowing percentages of normal in the periods 
indicated: 

1928 1927¢ 


No. 1 28t No. 1. 28f 
Mills Wk. Wks. Mills Wk. Wks. 





Sorrwoops— 
South.. Pine...A 156 91 93 107 92 89 
West Coast...A 120 97 106 108 116 109 
Western Pine.A 32 104 91 37 100 76 
Calif. Pines...A 18 111 104 a aa ry 
N. Car. Pine..C 58 61 74 41 70 71 
Calif. Redwd..A 15 71 92 16 88 82 
North. Pine...A 7 100 91 ar - - 
N. Hem.&Hdw.C 51 Lie we ar ‘ee oe 


’ All softwoods. 457 89 96 309 102§ 


HarRDWwoops— 

N. Hem.&Hdw.C 8s0¢ 39 140¢ 81 72 
Hdw. Mfrs. 

Bee. wacviws C 341¢ 50 63 


ee 


All hardwoods 421+ 48 66 

All woods.... .. 81 91 a wd a 

*Normal production had been established by 
only six associations for 1927. §Seven groups. 

A—Normal based on actual output for pe- 
riods of two to five years. 

C—Normal] based on estimated mill capacity. 

tUnits of production, having daily produc- 
tive capacity of 35,000 feet. 

tNorthern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 


turers’ Assuciation percentages are for only 
27 weeks. 
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Southern Pine Monthly Stock Report 


New Or.eANS, La., July 23.—The statistical statement of the Southern Pine Association for 
June is on the unit of production basis, such unit representing a monthly output averaging 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927: 


June Report, 120 Mills (171% Units) 


Percent 
3-year 
—_ Percent 
Pro- 
Feet Relativet duction 
Stocks June 1. 788,545,026 soot 
June CUt ..c0- 289,729,416 91.30 
1,078,274,442 
June shpmts.. 297,824,268 93.85 102.79 
Stocks July 1. 780,450,174 97.70 er 
Gelere? 2 cous 290,985,402 91.70 100.43 


*Prorated from reports of 114 mills. Orders 
computed on basis of average carload shipped 
in June, 20,949 feet. 

+;Average stocks on hand at end of month 
during 3-year period amounted to 2.5173 times 
the 3-year average monthly production, and 
the footage so obtained is known as relative 
stocks. 

Stocks on hand decreased 1.03 percent,- or 
8,094,852 feet, during June. 

Of the above 120 mills, 4 did not report 
on running time. Standard running time of 
the remaining 116 mills (169% units) was 
30,160 hours, and standard output, 291,716,140 
feet, or a monthly average of about one and 
two-thirds million feet a unit. Actual run- 
ning time of these 116 mills was 28,966 hours, 
and actual output 288,269,940 feet. Of the 116 
mills, 1 was shut down, and others reported 
lost time, total lost time being 3,401 hours, 
which represents a capacity of 34,306,700 feet. 
But to offset this loss, there was overtime 
operation by 17 mills, of which 11 worked 
double shifts, gain by this means being 2,207 
hours, representing a capacity of 30,860,500 
feet. There was a net loss of 1,194 hours, or 
3.96 percent of standard 60-hour time, and 
a net loss in output of 3,446,200 feet, or 1.18 
percent of standard 60-hour capacity. 


Percentages of Kinds of Exports 


Percentages of kinds making up the export 
totals were as follows: 


Apl. 1 to Jan. 1 to 
June June 30 Mar. 31 
Southern 
pine— 
Lumber .. 62.1 61.5 59.7 
Timbers... 15.7 15.4 14.9 
Other 
woods ... 22.2 23.1 25.4 


Reports of Same 112 Mills (16544 Units) 


A statement of 112 identical mills, whose 3- 
year average production was 306,860,955 feet, 
and whose 3-year relative stocks amounted to 
772,461,082 feet, compares operations in June, 
1928, with those in June, 1927: 1928s 

percent- 


age 

1928 1927 of 1927 
Stocks Junel 767,335,297 802,863,282 95.57 
June cut.... 279,059,945 299,416,358 93.20 


1,046,395,242 1,102,279,640 cee 
June shpmts. 285,900,510 284,230,346 100.59 


Stocks July 1 760,494,732 818,049,294 92.96 


Three-Year Reports of 109 Same Mills 
(162 Units), Six Months 


Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 109 identical mills, whose 3- 
year average production was 300,344,527 feet, 
and whose relative stocks amounted to 756,- 
057,278 feet, during the first half of 1928, 1927 
and 1926 are as follows: 








1928 1927 1926 
Produc- 
tion ..1,749,808,805 1,765,246,446 1,803,208,546 
Ship- 
ments.1,819,502,715 1,726,950,335 1,822,917,882 
Shipments as percentage of production— 
103.9 101.09 
Stocks 
June 1 760,030,453 793,646,008 716,073,785 
Stocks 
July 1 753,842,178 809,949,296 713,378,557 


Stocks on hand July 1 were 8.46 percent less 
than those of Jan. 1, 1928, and 6.93 percent 
less than those of July 1, 1927, but had in- 
creased 5.67 percent over those of July 1, 1926. 


June Exports Through Southern Ports 

Exports through southern ports for June, 
1928 and for the first two quarters of 1928, 
the second including June, are as follows: 


Southern Apl. 1 to Jan. 1 to 
pine— June June 30 Mar. 31 
Lumber ..58,946,145 162,847,872 135,488,954 
Timbers ..14,870,932 40,662,363 33,739,298 
Other 
woods ...21,015,522 61,164,262 57,510,552 





94,832,599 264,674,497 226,738,804 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., July 21.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended July 14, from 


32 member mills: Per- 

cent 

Percent Ship- 

Production— Carst Feet of cut ments 
Normal* ..... 32,750,000 
po eee 34,527,000 


Shipments (car).1,279 33,254,000 
Local deliveries ... 1,012,000 





Total shipments ... 34,266,000 99.25 





Orders— 

Cancelled .... 18 68,000 

Booked (car). -1,079 a. 054 000 

EIOGEE i.e i540 2,000 

Total orders.. 29,066,000 84.18 84.80 
On hand end 

WOE sage ceee 5,045 131,170,000 


Bookings for the week by thirty- two iden- 
tical mills were 92.80 percent of those for the 
See week, showing a decrease of 2,340,000 
eet. 


tCars basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 


During the week production was 105 percent 
of normal, shipments, 104 percent of normal, 
and orders 89 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as follows: Production, 103 percent; 
shipments, 90 percent, and orders, 92 per- 
cent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two 
winter months, actual production amounted 
to only 53 percent of normal, while during two 
peak summer months the production increased 
to 114 percent of normal. 


Carolina Pine Costs 


NorFoLk, VA:, July 23.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association reports that in May the 
total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stump- 
age, was $17.74 for mills doing their own log- 
ging, the range for these being from $13.69 to 
$23.80; $29.23 for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $18.03—the 
statement being based on 18 reports from 15 
members representing 20 mills. Average cost 
of logs for mills doing their own logging, 
exclusive of stumpage, was $7.53, made up of 
$5.35 for logging expense and $2.18 for log 
transportation; total cost of manufacturing for 
these mills was $5.59, made up of $3.59 for 
sawmill, 47 cents for dry kilns and $1.53 for 
yarding and shipping; total overhead averaged 
$3.78, made up of $1.18 for insurance and 
taxes, 85 cents for depreciation and $1.75 for 
general overhead, and selling expense amounted 
to 84 cents. 





Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has compiled the following data: 


June May June 
Lumber— 1928 1928 1927 
Manufactured .. 3,422,100 2, 894,200 3,126,700 
Shipments ..... 3, 000,100 388, 200 2,986,900 
ae ee ae 13,529,500 13° 264, 800 11,063,200 | 
Logs— 


Purchases ..... 2,518,961 2,401,800 3,184,200 
Made into lumber : 


and veneer ... 2,670,806 2,677,600 2,883,300 


Stocks 1 ..e cece. 2,752,211 2,806,300 3,083,100 





Makes New Connection 


North TonAwanpna, N. Y., July 23.—At a 
recent meeting of the board of directors, 
Charles N. Perrin, of Buffalo, was elected 
treasurer of the Weatherbest Stained Shingle 
Co. (Inc.), manufacturer of Weatherbest 
stained shingles, with general offices at North 
Tonawanda. Mr. Perrin for many years has 
been an outstanding figure in Buffalo lumber 
circles, He is president of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange and joins the Weatherbest organ- 
ization with a very extensive experience in pro- 
duction and management. For seven years he 
Was connected with 
Taylor & Crate, of 
Buffalo, in charge of 
Mississippi properties. 
Later he spent several 
years with the E, J. 
Young interests, of 





Cc. N. PERRIN, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 


Who Goes With Weath- 
erbest Company Aug. 1 





rT 


Madison, Wis., as as- 
sistant to Mr. Young. 

In 1926 Mr. Perrin 
organized the Perrin- 
Curtin Lumber Corpo- 
ration, of Buffalo, oper- 
ating a pine mill at 
Kosciusko, Miss. He 
is a member of the 
board of directors of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and was chairman of the 
rules committee of that association for six 
years. Other activities that have provided 
Mr. Perrin with a wealth of business informa- 
tion and experience are: Member of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization; served 
on the special committee for the survey of non- 
utilized wood products of North Carolina; 
member of the standardization committee of 
American Mining. Congress, and chairman of 
the legislative committee of the National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association. 

F, A. Hofheins, president of the Weather- 
best company, advises that Mr. Perrin will as- 
sume his new duties as treasurer on Aug. 1. 
Certainly Mr. Perrin’s many friends will unite 
in wishing him continued success in his new 


field. (‘Qf2ea¢neaaaanaaavcnan 


Show Benefits Crippled Children 


Louisvit_e, Ky., July 23.—Col. T. W. Min- 
ton, head of T. W. Minton & Sons, operating 
a great hickory specialty woodworking plant 
at Barbourville, Ky., has made Barbourville 
one of the show horse points of the world. 
A few years ago when the movement to aid 
crippled children was languishing for lack of 
funds, Col. Minton offered to stage a horse 
show at Barbourville, entering his own horses, 
from the Minton-Hickory stables, and inviting 
owners to participate. The first and second 
shows were successful. This year over 5,000 
people went down to the little mountain town 
to see the great show that has developed, horse 
lovers coming from all sections of the coun- 
try, for what is now known as the Barbour- 
ville Horse Exposition, sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Club, for the benefit of crippled children. 

This year there were thirty-seven exhibitors, 
including stables in Kentucky, Tennessee, New 
York, New Jersey and even Wisconsin. Tro- 
phies were awarded in twenty-nine class com- 
petitions. The event was held on July 20, 
and boxes and grandstand were well filled 
early in the day. 

Mr. Minton has done a good work. Through 
his efforts funds have been raised for a needy 
cause, and at the same time Kentuckians have 
enjoyed the pleasure of some excellent horse 
exhibits. 
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Modern Merchandising 
in the | umber Industry’ 


[By J. Earl Brightbill, of the J. M. Brightbill Co. (Inc.), Hummelstown, Pa.] 


The retail building material industry is today faced with making a 
decision as to which of two paths to follow. These paths lead in 
opposite directions and end in different conditions. To follow the 
one path, we must get in line with the growing demand for better 
and more beautiful homes and turn that demand to our own ad- 
vantage by helping our customers build homes that will be beautiful 
and satisfactory to the owner and a good advertisement for the 
dealer and contractor. This path calls for knowledge, study and 
effort but leads to more satisfied customers, a good reputation and 
more sales. Or we can ignore the present tendency for better homes, 
sell material with no regard for quality, no adaptability, use no sales- 
manship, have no vision, energy or initiative and make no study of 
the problem. This path is easy but short, to failure. 

The retail lumber dealer’s problem then is a problem of merchan- 
dising and resolves itself into this question: What to sell, to whom 
to sell it, and how to sell it. This problem grows greater all the 
time because the character of the consuming trade is changing. Many 
new materials have come on the market. Advertising is telling the 
consumer about these materials and about the ones used for years. 
The everyday man knows a great deal more about building ma- 
terials than he did, say, six years ago. 

"Owner Now Better Informed 

Time was, when a man wanted to build a house, he called 4n a 
contractor, told him what kind of a house he wanted to build. =The 
contractor went to the lumber dealer and bought what the dealer 
had in stock regardless of adaptability or usefulness. But try to get 
away with that now. The owner has been reading advertising on 
different species of woods, on different roofings, insulation materials, 
and so forth. He has a pretty fair idea as to what he wants in his 
house and what he expects the finished house will do for him. The 
retail lumber dealer then must do what merchants in other lines have 
been doing for years—he must sell this man on his line of goods. 
This is a task no different than that faced by merchants in other 
lines, only the lumber dealer has been backward in realizing it. 

Nor is the retail lumber dealer to be too severely criticised for 
this failure. Until comparatively recent years there was no apparent 
need for merchandising in our industry. The industry was not over- 
crowded. Profit from a retail yard was an almost assured fact from 
the time an office was opened and a stock put in. The retail lumber 
dealer had no incentive to adopt a sales policy and certainly little 
encouragement. The specialty and other materials manufacturers 
first suggested merchandising to the retail industry when they came 
along, offering the dealer stocks which they would help him sell. It 
sounded good and was good, but lumber producers sat still and 
allowed manufacturers of other materials to take away their own 
logical source of distribution and the retailer lost sight of the fact 
that lumber and wood products, the bulk of his volume, were not 
moving. 

But this competition brought an awakening all around. The dealer 
realizes now there is a choice among the species of woods, and 
choices among other building materials. But choices must be made 
to provide stocks suitable to the demands. They must be carefully 
made so as to confine stocks and still get maximum turnover. 


Causes of Merchandising Failure 


I believe present day merchandising falls down in our industry for 
one of three reasons: indifference, ignorance, or weakness on the 
part of the dealer himself. Regardless of geographical or territorial 
location the basic principles of merchandising apply. Even though 
markets may vary, the success of merchandising depends more on 
the character and ability of the man behind the principles than on 
the size and character of his market or on its territorial location. 

Dealers who are ignorant as to methods of merchandising need 
feel no shame about admitting their ignorance and seeking knowl- 


*From address delivered before the summer convention of the 
Virginia Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ Association held at 
Virginia Beach, Va., July 19 and 20. 


edge. All of us have much to learn. Information and ideas are 
easily picked up by attending conventions and local meetings and 
paying strict attention to all that is said and done. Trade journals 
are a constant source of supply for ideas on merchandising. The 
cost bureau, advertising agencies and even manufacturers of business 
equipment are ready to help, and your association is a real source of 
information. 
Dealer Owes Duty to Community 


The retail lumber dealer should realize that he is a public servant. 
His is a responsible duty and the public repays according to the 
degree of fulfillment. 

It is the dealer’s responsibility to distribute quality materials 
with efficient service at proper prices. If the dealer allows qual- 
ity to lower, prices to soar, or service to become inefficient, he 
will suffer and his business will go elsewhere. 

The public demand and have the means to pay for quality. They 
react to quality through the giving of value received. If quality is 
not available at one dealer’s yard, the business will go to the yard 
where quality is obtainable. 

The community supports the retailer. It furnishes his livelihood. 
The retailer makes money who serves his community through proper 
advice and good materials. The better the dealer serves the com- 
munity the more money he makes and the more valuable he be- 
comes to the community. To arrive at this important position the 
dealer must analyze his community and its demands. He must pro- 
vide materials suitable for the demands and let the people know he 
has them and why. Because the community supports the dealer 
it deserves the time and effort on the part of the dealer in making 
a proper analysis of the situation and then meeting its demands. 


Ethics of Good Merchandising 


Unethical competition or poor merchandising shows itself in many 
ways such as mixing grades and cutting prices. Cutting or mixing 
grades is an abominable practice and is unfair. I do not believe any 
dealer ever made money by buying a good grade of flooring, for 
instance, and then become his own grader and sort it. I believe it 
pays to buy the best of the respective grade of the material you can 
and then pass your purchases on to the buyers at a price consistent 
with the grade. 

I, therefore, believe that it is good practice and sound mer- 
chandising to stock and sell grade marked lumber as much as 
possible. Your customers know then for a fact that they get 
the grades they pay for and you owe it to your customer to 
give him value for every dollar he gives you. 

Cutting or mixing grades is naturally followed by price cutting. 
So much has been written and said about that subject that I have 
this only to say. Don’t sell on price. Make price the least important 
part of the sale. Don’t rush your customer, stave off the question 
of price as long as possible, and don’t let your customer rush you. 
You are the salesman and if you let your prospect control the sales 
talk, the price question will come up before you are ready for it and 
you will lose a sale unless you happen to be low. And after all, what 
is price? When a customer asks you the price, remember that your 
answer means lots more than just dollars and cents. The buyer 
—be it you or your customer—who buys on price alone generally 
loses money. Price represents quality, durability, service and the 
best quality at a fair price is the cheapest in the end. You may think 
that low prices will bring you sales, but will the quality of the ma- 
terial you have to sell at these prices bring the satisfaction and 
service that are the life and reputation of your business? Too many 
of us are only too eager to ask for the list or specifications so that 
we may bid for the order. Don’t bid for orders. You are in busi- 
ness to perform a service to your community and to perform this 
service you must lift your business out of the price class. 


One Price Policy Deemed Wise 


I also believe that the soundest policy is to have one price and 
stick to it. If the dealer can not sell his goods at a price that will 
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give him a profit he had far better lose the sale. If the dealer has 
one price and maintains it, his reputation for sound policies will 
grow, but let him become known as a weakling, who gives in on the 
question of price, then there are very few sales that he can make at 
the price he should have. I believe in one price list to apply to all 
customers in all classes of buyers. At the same time, I see no harm 
in granting a larger cash discount to buyers whose volume and 
paying habits warrant giving it. It is well in this practice however 
to have it distinctly understood that such discount is only al- 
lowed as a cash discount on specified volumes of business in a 
specified period. 

Modern merchandising again falls down in failing to do construc- 
tive selling. Constructive selling is helping the customer with his 
problems. Constructive selling wins orders while merely answering 
questions as to price seldom leads to sales. Too many of us are 
simply following the supply house idea. We are content to figure 
bills of material, trying to make the price get the order for us. 
We've got a lot of competition to face, within and without our in- 
dustry. 


Profit in Selling on Quality Basis 


The retail lumber industry is falling down in the chase and to 
do constructive selling is our job. To do constructive selling, ma- 
terials must be sold on their qualities and what they will do for the 
customer. Too few dealers have made any effort to learn the qual- 
ities of materials and what they will do for the user. The lumber 
dealer is the building authority for his community and must be able 
to give his customers competent advice as to the proper materials 
and their proper uses. Not all woods for instance are entirely suit- 
able for the uses intended in your particular territory. Therefore 
each dealer must.know which ones are and which are not and why 
or why not. The manufacturers’ associations are advertising to your 
trade and to mine but the species of all of them are not suitable for 
just any use in any area. 

The dealer should take the time and spend the effort thoroughly 
to analyze his trade to learn for what general uses materials are in 
demand. He should then investigate the market to see what it 
offers and he should choose for stock those materials whose qual- 
ities particularly recommend them for the use of his trade. These 
investigations require time and effort but result in the dealer having 
stocks entirely suitable to the demands of his trade. He will know 
the qualities of his and similar materials, and by using this informa- 
tion in selling he can sell from stock and, at the same time, have 
greatly confined stocks. 


A sale of quality materials is made by presenting the sales 
story in such a way as to lift it out of the price class of cheaper 
goods, thus drawing the buyer’s mind away from cheaper goods. 
Such selling requires intimate knowledge of the goods but leads 
to greater satisfaction on the part of the owner, 


Owner Most Promising and Profitable Buyer 


Now to whom shall we sell? To anyone who wants to buy and 
has the proper credit rating, of course. But the problem is among 
what class buyers shall we seek our customers, to whom shall our 
advertising be directed, to whom shall we point our promotion work, 
the contractor or the owner? I say the owner, the man who pays 
the bills. For satisfactory sales at satisfactory prices, push for owner 
businesss. Time was when the contractor pretty generally controlled 
the situation. He and the realtor still do pretty well in the large 
cities. But even there the owner is getting more and more into the 
picture. I have great respect for the contractor and we all need him 
in our business. But we can work out our problems of selling 
quality materials easier and better by getting to the owner. If it is 
not tactful or ethical to go to the owner alone, take the contractor 
with you, but get to the owner. Besides his more ready reaction to 
quality, selling to the owner has these advantages, you are dealing 
direct with the ultimate user and you know just what he expects and 
are responsible for what he gets. If anything goes wrong you can 
assume or attach responsibility and there is usually less competition 
in selling to the owner if he is properly approached. And here’s an- 
other thought, when you go to see the owner, go when his wife is at 
home. Mr, Owner may pay the bills but in most cases Mrs. Owner 
tells him what to pay for. 

The contractor has many problems similar to our own, In many 
cases he is not as well equipped to solve his problems as we are. 
We, as the building authority in our own communities, can help the 
contractor overcome some of his difficulties. If we work with the 
owner we help the contractor, no matter if we work with the owner 
alone or in codperation with the contractor. But since every house 
built needs a contractor, we must take him along on the proposition 
sooner or later and after you have worked a few jobs with a con- 


tractor he will see the value of allowing the dealer to deal with the 
owner or to be present when he deals with the owner. 

In our own business, sales efforts are directed mainly towards the 
owner. In 1925, 39 percent of the total volume went to owner buyers. 
For 1927, total figures have not been tabulated but quotations made 
and followed up have been analyzed. Of all the quotations issued 
481% percent were to owner buyers, 50 percent to contractors and 
1% percent to industrials. Fifty-two percent of the quotations to 
owners developed into orders, while but 29 percent of the quotations 
to contractors developed into orders. The orders from owners rep- 
resented 57 percent of the volume, orders from contractors 43 
percent, 


Soliciting Owner Helps Contractor 

Now I do not mean to say that the contractor should be disre- 
garded. But the contractor is usually a loyal buyer and sticks to one 
yard pretty regularly. So I say, instead of trying to steal contractors 
away from your competitors—go after owner business and let the 
owner drive the contractor to you. 

Another thought from this analysis of quotations. Estimating is 
an expensive item of.overhead. The more we deal through contrac- 
tors the less business we get for our trouble. This tabulation which 
I will read tells the story. The figures are percentages of the total 
quotations made to each class of buyer and it must be remembered 
that the total was approximately the same in each class. 

Owner Contractor 


Ces: eens: ee Sa Sai 5 ok dasa F856 oko seork sess sb ess 24.2 13.6 
ee ere eae ey ry err ey 27.6 15.2 
Cee Te: i Is 6 0.55655 0 ee NS 8g Ft Hb Fs S9% sss O50 08 20.6 14.6 
Quotations that did not develop into any job..........+-+e+e0- 27.6 56.6* 


*Approximately one-third of total quotations issued. 


This tabulation shows that figuring for the owner carries with it 
greater opportunity for sales than figuring with the contractor and, 
therefore, decreased selling expense. It also shows that owner 
buyers react to quality materials more readily than do the 
contractors. 

To get back, let me repeat, do not overlook the women as buyers. 
When materials were just materials the women did not figure much 
in the picture, but with the increased desire for appearance in the 
home they must be considered in the sale. 


You are using your sales efforts to sell the average man and 
the average job. The exceptional man and the exceptional job 
are real exceptions and must be handled as such when they 
appear. But keep in mind when selling that what you are 
selling is going to be ultimately judged by the service and satis- 
faction given instead of by the immediate cost price. 


Advantages in Carrying Complete Line 

I believe it is a good policy for dealers to handle as complete a 
line*as possible. The dealer can thus advise his customers on all 
phases of construction and keep his prospect from going from place 
to place and perhaps increasing his competition. Then there is the 
advantage to the customer of having all the materials invoiced to him 
on one bill and he knows just where he stands and how much he is 
spending. 

Any sound merchandising policy includes advertising. The ways 
and means of advertising are varied as is their effectiveness. No 
matter what form the advertising assumes it must be constant and 
truthful. It must not over-rate. It must not cast reflections or ap- 
parent reflections on competitors or competitors’ products. No 
advertising should carry statements that the dealer and his products 
can not back up. 

We said in the beginning that merchandising was defined as buying 
and selling of products. The merchandiser does not have too much 
time to spend buying—his efforts go mainly into selling. I believe 
that it pays the retailer to concentrate or confine his purchases to a 
few wholesalers or manufacturers, whom, he knows, will ship him 
good grades or good materials at proper prices. Confining pur- 
chases means good service on shipments; it means no chance on 
grades; it means a moral rather than a technical inspection in case 
of trouble and most of all it means a minimum of time in buying 
and a maximum of time in selling. 

Purchasing should be put on a basis whereby the selling is en- 
couraged, rather than discouraged, whereby the seller may be in- 
terested in preserving patronage rather than be indifferent, and 
whereby quality rather than mere price may be the standard of the 
purchase. Efficiency in purchasing is an important factor in the 
success of any business but the buyer who fools himself into be- 
lieving that he can deprive the seller of profit to the buyer’s own 
advantage is to be pitied rather than copied. A wise buyer knows 
that quality rather than price is the basis of economical buying; 
you can not obtain quality from price sellers. 
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Week’s Happenings in West Coast] | 


Optimistic Over Lumber Outlook 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 21.—Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick, head of the company which bears 
his name, spent part of the week conferring 
with members of his staff located here. 

Mr. McCormick is optimistic in his view of 
the lumber outlook. He expects a demand for 
lumber for the balance of this year that will 
take the reduced amount the mills are pro- 
ducing, and at prices equal to or better than 
are being paid today. ‘In his opinion the next 
three months will show a considerable im- 
provement in price, provided the mills con- 
tinue to operate on the lowered schedule that 
many have adopted because of former un- 
satisfactory prices which made it impossible 
to produce lumber at a profit. He states the 
presidential campaign will have small effect 
on the lumber business, and points to the good 
demand from the farm regions as evidence 
of a market that will continue and be even 
better as the expected bumper crops are har- 
vested. California and the east coast will take 
at least their normal amount, and export busi- 
ness, he thinks, will probably improve consid- 
erably. 

Mr. McCormick says the lumbermen of to- 
day are fast becoming merchants, and that, 
as merchants, they will be loath to go back 
to the old system of cutting as much lumber 
as their mills will produce without first find- 
ing a market in which the lumber can be sold 
at a profit. This view is shared by most lum- 
ber manufacturers, some of whom have Said 
that they are actually dollars ahead by reduc- 
ing the cut of their mills. 

The Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. op- 
erates four sawmills on Puget Sound and the 
Columbia River, with a total capacity of 1,000,- 
000 feet daily, as well as a creosoting plant 
at St. Helens, Ore. 


Montana Firm Elects Officers 


Missouta, Mont., July 21.—Robert E. Tally 
succeeds W. A. Clark, jr., as president of the 
Western Lumber Co., of Milltown, Mont., as 
a result of the election recently held here. 
J. H. Hall, jr., was named vice president; W. 
B. Gower, secretary-treasurer; R. J. Brown, 
assistant secretary-treasurer ; E. A. Findell, gen- 
eral manager, and W. M. Bickford, attorney. 
These officers replaced the group composed of 
W. A. Clark, jr., president; W. M. Bickford, 
vice president; J. L. Hempleman, secretary, 
and R. J. Brown, treasurer. E. A. Findell is 
now, and has been for some years, general 
manager of the company. 

The new directors of the company are R. 
E. Tally, of Jerome, Ariz.; E. L. Blackman, 
of New York City; J. L. Templeman, of Butte, 
Mont., and George Adams, of New York City. 

President-elect Tally announced that the 
business will continue along the established 
lines, and that no radical changes are con- 
templated. 


Interested Visitor at Logging Camps 


SeattLte, Wasu., July 21—George Mueller, 
of the F. M. Mueller Co., lumber merchant of 
Hamburg, Germany, in company with Hans 
Cron, of Cron & Dehn (Inc.), was an inter- 
ested visitor at logging camps and mills of 
the district during the week. 

His firm imports considerable quantities of 
Douglas fir, in both lumber and peeler logs. 
The logs are cut into veneer, which is used 
in manufactiring door panels. Most of the 
lumber shipped the company is in clear flitches, 
up to eight inches in thickness. These flitches 
are re-sawn in Germany to desired sizes. 

Mr. Mueller was impressed by the ease with 
which logging crews handled the giant fir 
logs, and remarked to his guide that “these 
men are artists in their work—they are cer- 
tainly highly skilled in the operation of these 


huge machines—I don’t know how they could 
be more efficient.” He likewise commented on 
the fine equipment and work done in the mills 
he visited. 

The visitor said Germany was now buying 
a sizable amount of Douglas fir, but that the 
volume would be much increased when the 
total sum of reparations due under the Dawes 
plan was definitely fixed, because of the stabil- 
izing effect it would have on the business of 
that country to thus know its definite liabilities. 

Mr. Mueller will visit at California points 
before going to New York from which port 
he will sail for home early in August. 


Good Record in Forest Fire Prevention 


SeaTtLte, WasH., July 21.—Thus far in the 
present fire season records have been broken 
in Washington State for the small amount of 
loss from fires in green timber, or from loss 
of logging equipment by fire. Such fires as 
have occurred have been confined to logged- 
off land, or have been brought under control 
before much damage was done. The recent fire 
in the Quinault Indian reservation serves as 
a good example. In this fire more than 2,600 
acres were burned over, but of this area only 
forty acres contained merchantable timber. 

High humidity, along with the campaign to 
educate tourists and other people going into 
the woods to guard against carelessness with 
fire, have been responsible for the good record. 


Wood Hats Cover Bright Heads 


ABERDEEN-Hogu1AM, WasH., July 24.— 
Spruce veneer hats are being used by the 
Hoquiam Chamber of Commerce as a pub- 
licity stunt. At the national convention of 
Business & Professional Women, in New Or- 
leans, La., this month, Mrs. Stella LeRoux, 
editor of one of the Hoquiam papers, wore 
one of these spruce hats, and the New Orleans 
Item carried a front page picture of Mrs. 
LeRoux as the “wooden hatted delegate from 
Hoquiam.” The hat was of the wide brimmed 
variety, trimmed with a wooden pompom. 
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Boy Scouts Find Giant Redwood 


Grants Pass, Ore., July 21.—Boy Scouts 
recently discovered a giant redwood tree which 
is larger than any known tree in this territory. 
The new “monarch” is 31 feet in diameter 
through its thickest portion, and is 81 feet 
in circumference. 


Lumber Railroad Planned 


Denver, Coro, July 23.—The Mountain 
Holdings (Inc.), of which Frank Cooksey, 
of Kansas City, is president, and H. L. Dierks, 
president of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co.. 
of Kansas City, is the largest stockholder, is 
understood to have applied to Washington for 
permission to rebuild the branch railroad from 
Granby, Colo., to Monarch Lake, where it 
owns much timber. This railtoad was in op- 
eration for a few years, but since 1918 has 
been torn up, but now that the Moffat tunnel 
has been completed, transportation from Granby 
is much better, rates will be less, hence it is 
that a market for the timber over in the 
Monarch Lake country suggests itself. Granby 
is located on the main line of the Denver & 
Salt Lake Railroad. 


Purchases Pondosa Pine Timber 


Missouta, Mont., July 21—The Polleys 
Lumber Co. here recently bid in another block 
of timber offered by the Indiana Department, 
which, with what the company already has 
insures operations for fifteen years or more. 
Much of the timber purchased is Pondosa 
pine, with a sprinkling of other varieties com- 
mon to this locality. 


Joins Field Staff of Bureau 


Loncview, WasuH., July 21—C. W. Zimmer- 
man, who for several years has been sales 
engineer for a Seattle wood pipe company 
and consulting engineer for a creosoting firm 
in the same city, recently was added to the 
field staff of the West Coast Lumber Bureau. 
Mr. Zimmerman is now organizing a wood 
pipe and treated lumber department for the 
bureau. 

Mr. Zimmerman took work in civil engi- 
neering at Purdue University and the Univer- 
sity of Washington, graduating from the 
latter school and later taking post-graduate 
work there. This work consisted of a special 
course in strength values and _ preservative 
treatment of construction materials, particu- 
“a wood. 

e later entered the United States Forest 
Service and for ten years was an engineer in 
forest products in charge of the Seattle timber 
testing laboratory, a branch of the Madison 
laboratory, specializing on strength tests and 
the preservative treatment of timber. During 
the World War he was transferred to the 
United States Signal Corps where he served 
as an aeronautical mechanical engineer and 
worked on specifications for wood parts for 
American-made airplanes. During the entire 
period while located at the University of Wash- 
ing, he was on the faculty of the college of 
forestry as a special lecturer in timber me- 
chanics and timber physics. 

Mr. Zimmerman is the author of a number 
of articles and publications on the strength, pre- 
servative treatment, seasoning, and durability 
of West Coast woods. He is a member of Xi 
Sigma Pi and Sigma Xi, scientific fraternities; 
a member of the committee on treatment of 
Douglas fir lumber, American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association; member Washington State 
Forestry Committee as the creosoting repre- 
sentative; and a member of the Engineers’ 
Club of Seattle. 


An Out-of-the-Ordinary Lumber Plant 


_ Westwoop, Cauir., July 21—Westwood with 
its-7,000 population, located a few score feet 
less than a mile high in the Sierra mountains, 
is a so-called one-man town in that all prop- 
erty and business is owned by the Red River 
Lumber Co., which has a payroll of 4,500 
employees. 

Here is located probably the most unique or 
out-of-the-ordinary large lumber manufactur- 
ing plant in the country. The Red River 
Lumber Co., owned by T. B. Walker, of Min- 
neapolis, and his family, with his son, Willis 
J. Walker, San Francisco, general manager, 
and Fletcher Walker, Westwood resident man- 
ager, owns perhaps a million acres of timber 
land in California. Although the company has 
been operating its big, four-band mill for fif- 
teen years its timber holdings, because of pur- 
chases are practically the same as they were 
fifteen years ago. 

The Red River Lumber Co. with its per- 
manent supply of standing timber should re- 
ceive the “grand conservation prize” becaus¢ 
of its methods of manufacture. No expense 
or trouble has been spared in experimenting 
and developing machinery and equipment as 
well as methods to eliminate waste of material 
in the production of lumber products. It is 
truly a manufacturing plant in that lumber is 
refined to the nth degree in the various fac- 
tories that go to make up the Red River plant. 
Plywood, veneers, boxes, sash, doors, frames 
and articles too numerous to mention consti- 
tute the products of this woodworking city. 

Fletcher Walker, himself a mechanical genius 
and inventor and his son “Ted” Walker, with 
even stronger inventive leanings. perhaps than 
his father, encourage the employees to de- 
velop ideas that will conserve timber or reduce 
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cost of production, The result is a plant that 
is radically different from every other saw- 
mill plant and one that is constantly adding 
innovations. Every year sees many changes. 
A few of the more important ones that have 
been brought out in the last year include: 
Electrification of the logging railroad with 
trolley wires that are out at the side of the 
tracks in order that there may be no _ inter- 
ference in hauling jammers, pile drivers or 
anything that would reach high in the air; 
sawmill carriages entirely air controlled, each 
carriage equipped with 32 air cylinders; an 
Ingersoll-Rand air motor drives the set works 


and air cylinders operate automatic dogs, off-. 


set, taper device, and kick-off to eject the last 
piece from the carriage; a novel core block 
machine in the door factory for assembling 
and building up glued veneer door cores made 
from small trimmings; bark removing ma- 
chine for taking the bark from the peeler logs 
in the veneer factory; box-end splining ma- 
chines working in series in the box factory. 
The company has also added a special Coe 
dryer in the veneer plant that is six decks 
high and 150 feet long and has more than 
double the capacity of the regulation dryers 
comprising its other units. 

One of the important developments that 


branch office will be established in Salem, Ore., 
and another may be located at Olympia, Wash., 
to facilitate the work. The visitors will have 
the co-operation of the various forest agencies 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. Prof. Fair- 
child will have his headquarters in the Lewis 
Building, Portland. . 


(SERRE a: 


Operates on Same Site for 23 Years 


DELLEKER, CALIF., July 21.—In the heart of 
the Feather River district in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, the Feather River Lumber Co.’s 
first sawmill was built 23 years ago and the 
company has operated on the same site ever 
since, 

In 1919 the present modern plant was built; 
and it is a modern plant in every detail, in- 
cluding sawmill, planing mill and box factory. 
The planing mill and box factory are located 
several hundred yards from the sawmill and 
at a slightly lower elevation, making a down 
hill haul for the lumber in its travels from 
sawmill to yard and factories and also greatly 
lessening the risk of losing the whole plant 
in case of fire. 

The sawmill has a 9-foot band with 14-inch 
steam feed, Martin air-dogs on the carriage 
and all the necessary complemental equipment 


S. G. Pierson, secretary-treasurer, and James 
Clifford, manager. 

Mr. Clifford came to the Feather River 
Lumber Co. a little less than a year ago, but 
has fitted into the organization admirably. He 
is a young, active lumberman, who brings to 
the company several years of experience and 
a good record of operating efficiency from the 
eastern Oregon pine fields. Prior to coming 
here he was manager of the Wallowa plant 
of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., at Wal- 
lowa, Ore., and previous to that was in charge 
of the W. H. Eccles plant at Baker, Ore. 


Blower System Contracts Closed 


CINCINNATI, OutIo, July 23.—A concern lo- 
cated in Cincinnati that is closely allied to the 
lumber industry and which reports an excellent 
demand for its products is the Kirk & Blum 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of shavings 
and dust collecting systems, ventilating, drying 
and air conditioning equipment, etc. This con- 
cern recently has closed some important con- 
tracts for blower systems, and these jobs are 
now in progress at the plants of the following 
well known companies: Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Chicago; Keeler Brass Co., Grand Rapids, 
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This illustration depicts a Douglas fir spar which was presented to the University of British Columbia recently by the British Columbia 
Loggers’ Association, for use as a flag pole. It is 204 feet in length, base diameter 47 inches, and top diameter 14 inches. It was secured 
from the limits of Brooks-Scanlon-O’Brien at Gordon Pasha Lake. B. C., and is said to be the second largest flagpole in the British 


Empire. 


The largest stands in Kew Gardens, London, Eng. 





has received considerable attention the last 
year is colored and sand-blasted plywood pan- 
els of both California white pine and sugar 
pine. It is needless to say that this company 
is in position to cater to the mixed car trade 
with its unequalled facilities for manufactur- 
ing a wide variety of products. .It is a year- 
around operation which is an important factor 
not only from the standpoint of providing a 
constant source of supply for its customers 
but because it offers a constant source of 
employment for the community. 


Start Forest Tax Study 


PortTLAND, Ore., July 21.—Fred R. Fairchild, 
professor of political economy at Yale Univer- 
sity, accompanied by two members of his staff 
and four other experts, arrived in Portland 
this week to begin a three months’ intensive 


study of forest taxation, under authority of. 


the Clark-McNary Act. It is not so much 
the amount of the tax as the system of taxa- 
tion that is impelling this investigation. A 


to make a good up-to-date operation, including 
a horizontal resaw. Its annual production is 
35,000,000 feet, and it is located on the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad. The timber, growing at 
an elevation of 6,000 feet, is about 85 percent 
pine, most of which is California white pine. 
Conserving its own timber supply, the company 
cuts about 50 percent from Government lands 
and the same proportion from its own lands. 

Logging is done with “Caterpillar” tractors, 
commonly known as “cats,” and seven of these 
spectacular machines are in use mostly with 
high wheels and part of the time with what is 
known as “cat pans,” in reality a sort of iron 
boat, which holds the forward end of the log 
wp and keeps it from digging into the earth. 
California white pine from the Feather River 
district is well known among the trade and 
is in good demand. 

The president of this company is George 
Laws, a pioneer lumberman of this part of the 
country, and he is responsible for the develop- 
ment of this company. Other officers of the 
company are: T. A, Schomburg, vice president ; 


Mich.; James Stewart Co., Chicago; Union 
Battery Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Fostoria Glass 
Co., Moundsville, W. Va.; U. S. Playing Card 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; John W. Brown Manu- 
facturing Co., Columbus, Ohio; Armstrong 
Cork Co., Beaver Falls, Pa.; Adamston Flat 
Glass Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., and a contract 
for dust collecting system for Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. This 
job requires ten slow speed fans and twelve 
dust collectors. 

In addition to these jobs now in progress, 
other installations that recently have been 
completed are as follows: Maytag Co., New- 
ton, Iowa; Mengel Co., Louisville, Ky.; Read- 
ing Railroad Co., Reading, Pa.; M. A. Long 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Creighton, Pa., and Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y.; Oakland 
Motor Car Co., Porttiac, Mich., and a dust col- 
lecting system for Port Richmond Grain Ele- 
vator at Port Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This job involved thirty-three slow speed fans 
and forty-one dust collectors. 
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Locomotives Designed for Heavy Logging 
Operations on West Coast 


Erie, Pa., July 23.—The Heisler Locomo- 
tive Works, of this city, has recently placed 
on the market three new locomotives designed 
especially for heavy logging operations on the 
Pacific coast, the outstanding feature of these 
new engines being the greater hauling power, 
Heisler headquarters claiming that “ton for 
ton of locomotive the new Heisler ‘West Coast 
Specials’ will out-pull any other engine we 
have ever seen, and are guaranteed to do just 
that.” Another feature that is making a 
strong appeal to logging men with long main- 
line hauls is that this extra hauling capacity 
of the Heisler “West Coast Specials” has been 
gained without sacrifice of speed and, accord- 
ing to G. L. Swabb, secretary of the Heisler 
Locomotive Works, the well-balanced, rugged 
construction, larger drivers and fewer gears, 
combined with hauling capacities, have en- 
abled the builder to obtain such travel speeds 
that the three new Heisler locomotives are 
guaranteed to be faster, size for size, than 
any other geared locomotive now on the mar- 
ket. 

To meet the needs of Pacific coast loggers 
for locomotives of the 70, 80 and 90 classes, 
the Heisler Locomotive Works has developed 


feed water heaters, which improvements have, 
however, been furnished for several years on 
Heisler locomotives, which are symmetrical 














Free-swiveling, cast-steel truck used on Heis- 
ler’s since 1894 


throughout and well balanced, with low center 
of gravity over the middle of the track. 

In accordance with regular Heisler practice, 
piston valves are used with the superheater 
engines. With the superheater, expansion 
joints are regularly furnished with ground ball 





of the main frame bolsters. The frame is 
equipped with cast steel boiler supports at the 
fire-box end, and an independent saddle sup-~ 
porting the smoke box of the boiler. A spe- 
cially designed connection between the main 
frame and the tender frame provides for all 
strains due to rough or uneven track and in 
rounding curves, an extra margin of safety 
being provided by the usual heavy safety 
chains. 

The engines are rigidly mounted to the main 
frame without any bracket supports or other 
connection whatever to the boiler, as has been 
standard practice on all Heisler locomotives 
since 1896, thus greatly reducing the amount 
of strain and vibration to which a boiler may 
be subjected. Cast-steel trucks are free- 
swiveling, the result of constant improvement 
in design since 1894, when the first cast-steel 
trucks were used under Heisler locomotives. 
With the latest model of this truck, all of the 
“West Coast Special’ Heisler’s drivers are 
held in constant contact with the rail, no mat- 
ter how rough the track, without changing the 
relative position of the pinion and gear. To 
meet the most severe requirements of West 
Coast operators, the bearing surfaces of the 




















Heisler “West Coast Special” Class 90 delivers 49,410 pounds tractive 
power at 85 percent boiler working pressure 


its “West Coast Specials” in all three of these 
classes, the weights in average working order 
running respectively 162,000, 177,000 and 198,- 
000 pounds. All three are driver engines and 
are designed for working boiler pressure of 
200 pounds. The three new Heisler engines 
are regularly equipped with superheaters and 
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Plan view of center truck showing one set of 
bevel driving gears with which each free- 
swiveling truck is equipped 





joint connections at superheater header and 
cylinders. The central-drive principle, well 
known to lumbermen who have used other 
types of Heisler locomotives, has been a basie 
factor in the design of the “West Coast Spe- 
cial” series. The power is transmitted from 
the V-type engines through the central drive 
shaft to one large bevel géar and pinion on 
each truck. The universal joints of the Heis- 
ler are cast solid having forged steel trun- 
nions, being the simplest and strongest thus 
far developed. Bolts are not employed to take 
driving strain. This elimination of extra sets 
of gears cuts down the friction of power trans- 
mission to a negligible degree, and also de- 
creases the shaft friction when rounding a 
sharp curve, which is even more important. 
To provide for the increased power of the 
“West Coast Specials” and assure the same 
steady and economical operation obtained 
from previous types of Heisler engines, extra 
strength has been built in at many points on 
the three new classes. For instance, the deep 
girder frame has been strengthened, in spite 
of the fact that this same type of frame has 
been used regularly on the Heisler locomo- 
tive since 1896, and not one of these girder 
frames has ever been reported broken. The 
improvements which have made this frame 
even sturdier include heavy cast steel rein- 
forcing plates, having openings giving free 
access to all stay bolts without removal of 
engines or any of the machinery. The frame 
is so designed that the frame members are 
shouldered into the top and bottom of the re- 
inforcing plates. The plates are made in two 
sections with vertical openings. If any of 
the stay bolts can not be reached through the 
openings, these plates being made in two sec- 
tions may easily be removed without even 
disturbing the cab. Heavier cast steel bol- 
sters have also been added for extra rigidity, 
with extra heavy drawhead braces from the 
bolsters to the drawhead bumpers. The tracks 
for the side roller bearings which are mounted 
on the truck bolsters are now cast as part 


Class 70 Heisler 12 driver “West Coa.t-Special,” which has 35,460 
pounds tractive power at 75 percent boiler working pressure 


trucks have veen increased, larger pinion 
shafts being used with thrust collars running 
in oil. The pinion shaft caps are now shoul- 
dered inside and outside, providing a much 
stronger and more rigid bearing than was cus- 
tomary in the past. Bearings in the side 
frames for swivel bars have been increased 


























Plan view of the Heisler end truck which does 
not have the spur gear as shown on the center 
truck 
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and oil pipes provided for lubrication, An 
improved swivel bar connection to the gear 
case has been incorporated in the trucks, with 
increased movement to take care of any lat- 
eral motion due to rough tracks or journal 
flange wear. These improved connections also 
greatly increase the flexibility of the trucks, 
allowing the drivers to adapt themselves with- 
out strain to any part of the truck mecha- 
nism when working on the roughest kind of 
track. Much heavier oil tight gear cases are 
now being used than on any of the past Heis- 
lers. 

Another of the important features of the 
Heisler ““West Coast Specials” is the marked 
convenience provided by the lubricating sys- 
tem, permitting the principal bearings to he 
lubricated easily from inside the cab by in- 
dependent oil lines running to each bearing. 
Other bearings not requiring frequent lubri- 
eation are reached by independent oil lines 
running from either side of the locomotive. 
Universal joints are now furnished with Ale- 
mite fittings, providing easy means of lubrica- 
tion. 

The boiler of the new Heisler engine is of 
ample capacity for the long, hard pulls, and 
economical of fuel. In general design it is 
similar to boilers used on Heislers during past 
years, which operators have found will haul 
heavy trains at good speed up long, steep 
grades, without any tendéncy whatever to 
pull water. Large fire-boxes, liberal heating 
surface and exceptionally large steam space 
make this type of boiler an unusually fine 
steamer. Fire door opening is electrically 
welded when specified. Steam turret is mounted 
on the wagon top of the boiler inside of 
the cab—out of the weather—where it is easy 
to get at and readily accessible for adjust- 
ment of valves when necessary. As on past 
Heislers, the boiler of the “West Coast Spe- 
cials” can be taken from the main frame at 
any time without disturbing any part.of the 
locomotive except the cab. The boiler jacket 
is made in sections for easy inspection of stay 
bolts, seams and joints. The engine crew is 
fully protected against the weather by all- 
steel fully enclosed cab, which is equipped 
with windows front, rear and both sides for 
clear vision, 

















Deep girder frame for new Heisler series 


The following table gives the specifications 
and hauling capacity on the three Heisler 
“West Coast Specials,” covering capacities on 
grades from % to 6 percent, computed on the 
basis of 8 pounds per train ton rolling fric- 
tion: 

















The Heisler’s V-type engines designed for 
simple and direct center drive 


Brief Specifications “West Coast Special” 
Heislers 
Class 70-12-36 80-12-38 90-12-40 
Weight average 
162,000 177,000 198,000 


working order 
Cylinders (pis- 

ton valves). .16%”x14” 17%"x15” 18%4"x16” 
Diameter driv- 


ing wheels... 36” 38” 40” 
Boiler working 
pressure 200 lbs. 200 lbs. 200 lbs. 
*Tractive power 
@ 75% bir. 
MO shvadecee 35,460 38,480 43,600 
*Tractive power 
85% bir. 
Ee 40,180 43,610 49,410 


Hauling Capacities at 8 Pound Per Train Ton 
Rolling Friction Based Upon 75% of 
Boiler Working Pressure 


Fo, eo) rae 4352 4722 5351 
7 MOD vi-ccebivccues 1889 2050 2323 
1% a tie od bie Ries. chee 1185 1286 1458 
1%% Pee adie thal ovale: sel 852 925 1048 
2% m  ¢ ehds Kea 658 714 809 
2%4% Ree aie Cate ree 530 575 653 
3% e _-Sepaceiaraak wae 440 478 542 
314% % fo . Weewsenhianea 374 405 460 
% ee eee 322 349 396 
4%% ee Re ee 281 305 346 
5% We Saleee eo hentek 247 268 305 
5%% a ee 220 238 270 
6% © 6Lalee hie eke ia nein 196 213 242 


*The tractive power and hauling capacities 
of Heisler locomotives are regularly based 
upon 75 percent of boiler working pressure. 
Since most builders base the tractive power 
of their locomotives on 85 percent of boiler 
working pressure and to aid in making a com- 
parison on an equal basis, the tractive power 
of these Heislers based upon 85 percent of 
boiler working pressure is being listed. 

Complete details on the new “West Coast 
Special” line can be had either from the Heis- 
ler Locomotive Works, of Erie, Pa., or the 
Whitney Engineering Co., of Tacoma, Wash., 
Pacific coast representative, which states that 
prompt shipment is being offered on all tfiree 
sizes. As with other types of Heislers, a com- 
plete stock of spare parts for the three new 
models is at the disposal of Heisler owners 10- 
cated on the West Coast, with a highly spe- 
cialized mechanical department to co-operate 
with the owners in obtaining the best pos- 
sible service from these engines. 


Grading and Marking of Hickory Handles 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 23.—Hickory han- 
dles for picks, axes and other striking tools 
should be so plainly and-indelibly marked that 
there will be no question as:to their grade, 
weight or strength and consequently no dan- 
ger to human life through the use of the 
wrong or unfit handles. 

_The foregoing is in effect prescribed by the 
hickory handle industry in rules adopted at a 
trade practice conference held recently in St. 
Louis under the auspices of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Nine rules designated “group 1” 
have been affirmatively approved by the com- 
mission, while two rules included in “group 2” 
were neither approved nor disapproved, but 
were accepted as expressions of the trade. 

Rules in the first group have to do with 
the proper grading and marking of handles 
for striking tools both by manufacturers and 
distributers largely in accordance with speci- 
fications based on recommendations of the bu- 
reau of standards, Department* of Commerce, 
known as “Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion No. 77.” 

Failure to properly mark the handles is de- 
clared an unfair practice. Use of marks other 
than those proposed in the simplified practice 
recommendation is declared unfair. 

It is also provided that these rules shall ap- 
ply to all finished hickory striking tool handles 
shipped by manufacturers on and after Aug. 
1, 1928, and shall apply to all such handles 
received on and after Aug. 15 by distributers 
of such handles and by manufacturers of tools 
using such handles. 

Other resolutions in the first group have 
to do with false invoicing, concealment of 
identification symbols and misleading adver- 
tising, and are to become effective immediately. 

Second group rules apply to grading “liners” 
or handles in which there may be a difference 
of opinion as to strength and quality and to 


quotations of prices based on the simplified 
practice recommendation. 

The hickory handle industry, says the com- 
mission’s statement, is a branch of wood 
turnery and is more than 200 years old. Hick- 
ory is a distinctively American wood and in 
the manufacture of handles for striking tools 
has no substitute and no competitor. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the volume of the 
hickory handles for striking tools business 
was represented at the conference. This group 
included manufacturers of hickory handles, 
distributers of handles and certain manufac- 
turers of tools, as well as large users of 
handles, including departments of the Federal 
zovernment, railroads and public utility com- 
panies. 


The trade practice conference was called by 
the commission at the request of the Hickory 
Handle Association, all members but one small 
operator concurring. In submitting this re- 
quest, the association pointed out that during 
the two centuries or more of the industry’s 
existence certain abuses had grown up, such as 
misleading marking-up or hi-jacking of grades, 
misleading names for grades, false invoicing 
of handles properly graded, and price discrim- 
inations. The purpose of the requested con- 
ference, it was stated, was to enlist the co- 
operation of the commission “in the industry’s 
determined program to eliminate these unfair 
and wasteful practices.” 

In its report the commission points out that 
the hickory handle industry consists of more 
than one hundred operations, located for the 
most part in the southern Appalachians and 
the lower Mississippi basin. The industry sup- 
ports two types of operations—those producing 
dimension stock, commonly called “handle 
blanks,” and those generally referred to as 
manufacturers, who convert handle blanks into 
hickory handles. In addition to these two 
principal classes of operations, most of the 


larger mills are equipped to produce handles 
from bolts which are “toted” to the mill by 
the farmers and which provide them with 
much needed money. 

There are many very small handle plants 
which find strictly local outlets for their lim- 
ited production in the neighboring lumbering 
operations and mines. Probably fifty or sixty 
handle plants, the commission states, supply 
markets beyond the section in which they are 
located. The supporting handle-blank mills 
supplying dimension stock from which handles 
are finally manufactured are of small size, 
but in far larger numbers, so that the hick- 
ory handle industry supplies many communi- 
ties with employment. 


(See eeaaeaeaeaeeaeaeaen 


Opens New Wholesale Business 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., July 23.—Announce- 
ment is made of the opening of a wholesale 
and commission lumber business here by D. E. 
Wilson, under the name of D. E. Wilson Lum- 
ber Co., with office at 1304 W. Thirty-fourth 
Street. Mr. Wilson states that when fully 
organized he expects to have a sales force 
covering the east half of Indiana and the 
west half of Ohio. Mr. Wilson is well known 
in the lumber trade, having spent all of his 
business life in the wholesale or retail busi- 
ness, and is thoroughly conversant with the 
needs of the dealers. The new company will 
handle a full line of southern, northern and 
West Coast lumber. 


See 


WIrH A LESSENED labor demand during the 
first six months of the year, there has been 
a noticeable increase in efficiency because of 
the more efficient workers being selected for 
employment over the less efficient workers. 
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Hardwood Situation Looking Up 


Mills Expect Advances 


Mempuis, TENN., July 23.—Demand for 
hardwoods last week was not quite as good 
as during the two previous weeks. Many 
southern operators are positive that a better 
demand is just ahead, and are holding stocks 
for advances. Better prices have already been 
announced for automobile stock and flooring 
oak, and further mark-ups are expected. Un- 
less a large number of mills start operating 
overtime, there is little doubt that prices for 
all items will continue to advance. Southern 
operators seem determined not to run over 
fifty hours a week during the fall. The auto- 
mobile and building trades are running neck 
and neck in an effort to lead the market. 
Building trades demand continues to grow 
each week. The flooring factories are still 
looking for oak but it is scarce, and they 
are being forced to pay higher prices for 
stock they are able to find. Many mills with 
stock are holding it for better prices. There 
is also a shortage of some automobile stock. 
The sash and door factories are taking a nice 
volume of hardwoods. Box and crate manu- 
facturers are also buying well. The export 
market is still dull. 

Weather is favorable to a heavy log pro- 
duction, but output is low because of low 
prices. Many mills are down, and logs are 
hard to sell. 


Inquiries Result in More Sales 


Macon, Ga., July 23.—All hardwoods were 
in good demand again this week, and with 
better weather the mills were able to All 
orders more promptly. Furniture trade and 
interior finish plant buying furnished the 
heaviest business for the last few days, but 
there was a steady stream of inquiries for 
woods for other uses, followed by better than 
the usual percentage of sales. Export business 
is holding its own. Production is still below 
actual sales, and during this hot weather there 
appears to be no effort to speed it up. Low- 
lands are still too wet in most instances for 
logging crews. Rains continued the fore par‘ 
of last week. 


Mill Stocks Being Reduced 


Loutsvit_e, Ky., July 23.—That conditions 
in the hardwood market are looking a little 
better is largely due to the fact that produc- 
tion is light, and that yard stocks are being 
gradually reduced. Some jobbers claim that 
the stock sheets they are today receiving frcm 
mills show rather plainly that there is a whole 
lot less lumber being offered. During the last 
week or ten days there has been better busi- 
ness from the furniture, hardwood flooring, 
interior trim and .radio plants. Orders and 
inquiries have included more oak, a fair amount 
of chestnut, cottonwood and cottonwood box- 
boards, some magnolia, poplar and walnut, a 
little ash, elm and maple, and plain sap and 
quartered sap gum, with some black gum and 
tupelo. There appears to be a little demand 
for most everything, and practically anything 
can be moved at a price. 

Asking prices for good quality hardwoods 
show Kentucky poplar at $100 for FAS; $75 
for selects; and $55 for common; with south- 
ern, FAS, $80; selects, $65; and common, 
$50; and 2-A at $38. Kentucky red oak is 
priced at $95 for FAS, and $56 for common, 
with southern at $68 and $46. Kentucky white 
oak is $100 and $60; with southern at $80 
and $50. Ash is quoted at around $80 and 
$50; plain sap gum, $54 and $38; quartered 
sap, $60 and $45; plain red, $95 and $50; quar- 
tered red, $100 and $55. Cottonwood is $54 
and $36. 

William A. MacLean, president Wood Mo- 
saic Co., Louisville, after several weeks in 
Europe, will sail on August 12 for Montreal, 


Canada, and probably spend a short time at 
his Canadian hunting lodge before returning 
to Louisville. 

A. E. Norman, jr., president Norman Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, will return about the last 
of this month, after three months in Europe 
with his family. 


Appalachian Prospects Good 


PirrspurGH, Pa., July 24.—Dry stocks of 
Appalachian hardwoods are being taken up 
about as fast as they become dry. Low grade 
hardwoods continue in strong demand. Most 
West Virginia mills still report overproduc- 
tion of sound wormy chestnut, with little de- 
mand. There is still a fair demand for soft 
yellow poplar used in the furniture industry, 
with declines in prices in the 2-A grade, 
which until a short time ago had been bring- 
ing fairly high prices. The demand by the 
furniture industry for hard maple continues a 
little better than for most of the other West 
Virginia hardwoods. Sound wormy oak also 


far in excess of last month’s and well jn 
excess of the production this month. Very 
few unfilled orders are on file, as buying is 
hand to mouth. Box business seems mighty 
good, as all kinds of No. 2 box lumber are 
in excellent demand, such as 4/, 5/ and 6/4 
No. 2 plain sap gum, 4/, 5/ and 6/4 2-A and 
2-B poplar, No. 2 tupelo, No. 2 magnolia etc, 
The automobile industry continues to take nice 
quantities of ash, beech, maple, hickory etc, 
The market for all grades of poplar has re- 
mained extremely active and surplus stocks are 
being reduced very rapidly. The oaks and gums 
remain dull. Prices are practically unchanged, 


Becomes Owner of Lumber Firm 


Beprorp, Inp., July 24.—An important busi- 
ness deal was consummated here today when 
J. Herschel Moore, secretary-treasurer of the 
Moore-Tresslar Lumber Co. became the sole 
owner of that concern, having purchased the 
interest of A. B. Tresslar, who has been 

















In removing the old foundation of a bank building at Macy Street and Forest Avenue in Fond 
du Lac, Wis., the wreckers came across old oak planks, 16 to 24 inches in width, which had 
been laid there 60 years ago as footings for the structure, and which, though somewhat water- 
soaked, have been found to be in as good condition as the day they were laid. A section of one 
of these planks is shown above. The original builders laid the planks in trenches dug in the 
clay, a band 4 feet wide being laid lengthwise of the trench. Another layer of short planks was 
laid crosswise and then the masons began building the brick foundation walls 4 feet thick, rest- 
ing upon these oak planks as footings 





continues in demand in the automobile indus- 
try. An improvement in the coal mining in- 
dustry will create a better demand for oak 
timbers. 


Acquaint Salesmen with Product 


Burrato, N. Y., July 23.—The Cellized Oak 
Flooring Co. held a meeting at the Hotel 
Statler here on July 13 in order to acquaint 
salesmen of the various concerns selling this 
new product with its advantages. The meet- 
ing was attended by A. C. Cuthbert, general 
manager, Memphis; S. E. Wisner, district 
manager, with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., and William Whitman, manager of the 
Cellized department, E. L. Bruce Co., Mem- 
phis. Others present were: H. B. Gorsline 
and E. J. Vetter, of the National Lumber Co.; 
C. R. and H. C. Kelleran, of the Trotter- 
Kelleran Lumber Co.; William Manwaring, of 
the Frank Lehman Lumber Co., Albany. 


Market Quiet; Output Low 


BrooKHAVEN, Miss., July 23.—The hard- 
wood market continues quiet. Mills continue 
to curtail production, and will keep output 
low until prices get better, Shipments are 


president of the company since 1914. Mr. 
Tresslar, who is 82 years of age, is retiring 
trom the business. 

The Moore-Tresslar Lumber Co. is a cor- 
poration which grew out of the Lanz-Fry Lum- 
ber Co. which was organized in 1900. Mr. 
Moore became connected with the company 
in 1907 and since 1914, when the name was 
changed from Lanz-Fry Lumber Co. to Moore- 
Tresslar Lumber Co., has been secretary- 
treasurer and general manager. The retiring 
president, Mr. Tressiar, formerly was a travel- 
ing salesman and at one time operated a num- 
ber of sawmills cutting native timber. Dur- 
ing that time he cut some as fine poplar, wal- 
nut and other hardwoods as ever grew, much 
of which was sold at $12 a thousand feet on 
board cars. 

The business will be conducted by Mr. Moore 
under the name of Moore-Tresslar Lumber Co. 
until Jan. 1 next, at which time the corpora- 
tion will be dissolved. 


AccorDING to estimates, there is less than 
40,000 acres of standing timber in the nine 
Maryland counties, the larger part of which 
is located in the southern section, 
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Proposed New Hardwood Rules Explained 


They Simplify by Putting All Grades on Cutting Basis, the Defect 
and Combination Cutting-Def ect Systems Being Abandoned 


As has been previously reported in the AmMEr- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN, the report and recommenda- 
tions of the inspection rules committee of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
which will be presented to the thirty-first an- 
nual convention at the Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Sept. 27 and 28, have been printed 
and distributed. The National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association desires that every interested 
firm and individual be supplied with one or 
more copies of this report, and any firm or 
individual which has not received a copy can 
secure one promptly without cost by writing 
to the office of the association in the Straus 
Building, Chicago. For the benefit of both 
the producers and users of hardwoods, O. M. 
Krebs, of Memphis, chairman of the inspec- 
tion rules committee, has prepared some com- 
ment on and explanation of the proposed rules 
that should be helpful in making them clear. 
In this connection, Mr. Krebs says: 

The matter of simplifying the rules for 
grading hardwood lumber and also of making 
them more uniform in the distribution of the 
mill run lumber into the several grades has 
occupied the attention of the inspection rules 
committee for the last four years. Much time 


has been given to studying the question and © 


much time, money and effort have been con- 
sumed in making actual tests on mill run 
lumber with a view to perfecting the rules 
to a point which would be beneficial alike to 
producers and consumers of hardwood lumber. 
These new rules will be voted upon at the 
coming convention of the association. It is 
the plain duty of everyone interested thor- 
oughly to familiarize himself with these rules 
in order that he may judge them intelligently. 
The sincere purpose of the rules committee 
has been not materially to disturb the cutting 
value of any grade of lumber as compared 
with its cutting value according to the Na- 
tional rules nuw in use, but rather to elim- 
inate the glaring inconsistencies which exist 
in the present National rules and at the same 
time greatly simplify the verbiage and applica- 
bility of the rules. This we are sure has 
been accomplished and the new rules mark a 
long stride forward for any one who has to do 
with hardwood lumber, whether he be pro- 
ducer, wholesaler or consumer. z 
Our efforts along this line have been car- 
ried on with the following important points 
in mind: Values can not be legislated into 
grading rules; whatever is done toward uni- 
formity and simplification works to the benefit 
of all concerned; the greater the co-operation 
existing between producers, wholesalers and 
consumers of lumber the better is the posi- 
tion of each of them toward increasing the 
uses of lumber and combating unwarranted 


, Substitutes. 


The National rules now in use are the re- 
sults of changes made at practically every 
convention of the association during the last 
thirty or more years. Each year there were 
those who voted against making any change 
in the rules. No doubt there will be some 
opposition to the new rules which the rules 
committee has recommended for adoption at 
the coming convention. In fairness to all con- 
cerned the new rules must be considered on 
their merits; a fair and impartial comparison 
must be made to determine whether they have 
value over the rules now in use. 


Points of Merit in Proposed Rules 


Having been a member of the rules com- 
mittee for a number of years and its chair- 
man for the last two years; having been 
through this new movement step by step, it 
is my hope at this time to call attention to 
at least several of the many points of merit 
in the new proposed rules as compared with 
the rules now in use. 

The objection to the National rules now in 
use is not so much to the lumber which goes 
into the respective grades, except for a small 
Percent which is grossly misplaced, but more 
to the very complex, and widely different 
methods of arriving at the different grades. 


In the present National rules all boards No. 
2 common and below are graded according 
to their cutting value; in the No. 1 common 
grade most boards are graded according to 
their cutting value and the balance graded 
according to standard and equivalent defects; 
in the selects grade the boards are graded 
according to the defect system on one face 
but must be graded according to a cutting 
basis on the reverse face; in the FAS the 
boards are graded according to the defect 
system with no regard whatsoever as .to loca- 
tion of standard defects nor to how much or 
how little ‘they affect the utility of the board. 

This complex manner of arriving at the 
several grades, using the defect system on 
some of the boards, the cutting system on 
other boards and then a combination of the 
two systems on still other boards is entirely 
unnecessary, causing much confusion in the 
minds of inspectors who have to commit to 
memory vast amounts of detailed rules de- 
scribing standard defects, equivalent defects 
etc. How much simpler it would be if all 
grades were made on the cutting basis only. 
Probably close to 99 percent of the product 
of hardwood logs is actually a cutting up 
proposition when in the hands of the con- 
sumer, 

The value of a hardwood board lies in what 
it will produce in cuttings of usable material. 
In the proposed new rules all grades are on 
a cutting basis. Inasmuch as fully 80 per- 
cent of hardwood lumber is now and has been 
for years inspected according to the cutting 
basis, there is nothing new or untried about 
it. Inspectors are entirely familiar with the 
cutting system. 

Simplicity of the Proposed Rules 

Anyone who is a lumber inspector today 
under the National rules will be an equally 
efficient inspector under the new proposed rules 
within less than a week’s time; in fact the 
new rules are so systematic and simple that 
many inspectors who have not mastered the 
many intricacies, interpretations etc., in the 
present National rules, will find much relief 
and satisfaction in being able definitely and 
accurately to fix the grade of any board ac- 
cording to the proposed new rules. 

Executives who at some time in the past 
inspected lumber, but who through having 
their minds occupied with other matters have 
become ‘“rusty” on inspection will find much 
comfort in being able so readily to determine 
the grades of lumber being shipped by their 
own men. Turn to the last page in the re- 
port of the inspection rules committee and 
there you will find the “Chart for Cuttings.” 
This chart could be pasted in the inspector’s 
tally book for a few days until he no longer 
will have occasion to refer to it. I call your 
special attention to the fact that it is not 
even necessary for the inspector to commit 
to memory the full tables showing the num- 
ber of cuttings boards of different feetage 
will take. All that is necessary is to divide 
the surface measure of the board by a given 
number in each different grade, dropping frac- 
tions, and this gives the number of cuttings 
the board will have to cut to make the grade. 
For example : 


In the grade of firsts, on boards of 5 feet 
surface measure and over, simply divide the 
surface measure of the board by (5), drop- 
ping fractions, and that is the number of 
cuttings permitted. 


In the grade of seconds, boards of 6 feet 
or more surface measure must cut 10/12ths 
in cuttings equal in number to the surface 
measure in feet divided by (4) and drop- 
ping fractions, or 11/12ths with one addi- 
tional cutting. 

Selects grade from the good face as in 
the present rules. The good face takes the 
same number of cuttings as seconds just 
mentioned above, with reverse side of board 
not below No. 1 common or reverse side of 
cuttings sound. 

No. 1 common of 5 feet surface measure 
and over, simply add (1) to the surface 
measure of the board and devide by (3), 


dropping fractions, to get the number of 
cuttings permitted. 

No. 2 common of 4 feet surface measure 
and over, simply divide by (2), dropping 
fractions, to get the number of cuttings 
permitted. 


Compare each of these rules with the mass 
of verbiage covering the respective grades in 
the present National rules book. Surely no 
further argument is necessary to prove the 
simplicity of the new rules. 

If a lumber inspector is capable of figur- 
ing cuttings in the ‘No. 1 common, Nos. 2 and 
3 common according to the present National 
rules, then he can just as readily figure them 
according ot the proposed rules. The minimum 
sizes of the cuttings are the same as in the 
National rules on the No. 1 common and lower 
grades, the same as all inspectors have used 
for years back. Lumber inspectors will ap- 
preciate the simplicity of the application of 
the proposed rules. 

The general instructions in the front of 
the proposed new rules are practically para- 
graph for paragraph and word for word the 
same as in the present National rules except 


of course the several paragraphs describing 


the various and sundry different kinds of de- 
fects and equivalent defects have been omitted 
as these have no part in the proposed new 


‘ rules. Inspectors are familiar with these gen- 


eral instructions, 

It has been demonstrated by actual tests on 
mill run lumber that there is practically no 
difference at all in the cutting yield of the 
different grades as compared with the same 
grade under the present National rules, the 
actual difference in yield being less than 1 
percent on a number of tests. Without doubt 
each and every grade is far more uniform 
in respect to yield, board for board, in the 
several grades than it could possibly be under 
the National rules now in use. Placing each 
grade on a systematic yield basis has entirely 
corrected the inconsistencies which occur in 
grading by the present rules. This uniformity 
of grading and distribution of lumber into 
the several grades will result in more uni- 
form and accurate cost figures for the con- 
sumer of hardwood lumber. 


Tests of Objections to “C” Rule 


A very close study was made of all objec- 
tions raised to the rules known as the “C” 
rules presented last year. This study resulted 
in listing several proposed changes to be 
thoroughly tested out on mill run lumber. 
These tests were accordingly made in the 
various producing fields and the rules coms 
mittee in making its recommendations acted 
in the full light of accurate and complete 
information as recorded by these tests. These 
changes are mostly in the grade of FAS, 
placing greater restrictions on this grade and 
this automatically affects also the selects and 
the No. 1 common grades. Following is a 
list of the principal changes: 

Wane in firsts and seconds restricted to 
one-twelfth instead of one-eighth. 
A restriction against split diversion in 

FAS, 


A restriction as to warp and cup in FAS. 


Increase in the minimum size of cuttings 
in FAS, making them one foot longer than 
in the former rule. 


Elimination of boards from the grade of 
FAS which may meet the requirements of 
the grade in all other respects but which 
present bad appearing ends containing more 
waste than usable material within one foot 
from the end. 

Restricting sapwood in FAS oak to 33% 
percent on one face. 

Quartered woods were allowed one more 
cutting in each grade than plain woods, 
under the rules proposed last year. This 
extra cutting is eliminated and quartered 
woods would be graded on the same number 
of cuttings as plain woods in each grade. 


Requiring selects with No. 1 common 
backs to “grade” FAS on one face instead 
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of simply requiring them to “cut” FAS 

cuttings on one face. 

The rules committee was pleased to have 
had with it at its last meeting a committee 
representing several furniture manufacturing 
groups. This furniture committee was suffi- 
ciently impressed with the proceedings of the 
meeting in giving consideration to the recom- 
mendation which it presented, to frankly state 
it would recommend to its various furniture 
manufacturing groups that the proposed new 
rules be given their support at the coming 
convention. The rules committee assured the 
furniture committee that it would co-operate 
in testing out next year any points in the 
new rules which the furniture industry con- 


sidered out of line. The furniture committee 
Was assured by the rules committee of the 
National association that the latter will be 
glad to have its members meet with the rules 
committee at future meetings with a view of 
frankly talking over any matters pertaining 
to inspection and that the rules committee 
and the National association realize our prob- 
lems are of mutual interest and that we wish 
to codperate with them to the fullest extent. 
This is not a departure from the past policy 
of the National association for an open door 
policy has been in existence for years and 
many consumers of hardwood lumber have 
availed themselves of this mutually beneficial 
medium for exchange of ideas, 


It must be admitted, after a careful study 
by all fair minded producers and consumerg 
of hardwood lumber, that the proposed new 
rules have many points of merit over the 
present National rules. The rules committee 
has earnestly endeavored to iron out all points 
found objectionable in its former effort and 
it is unanimously of the opinion that the new 
proposed rules will fulfill all requirements of 
all branches of the industry and will be bene. 
ficial to all alike. The more the new pro. 
posed rules are studied the more they wil] 
recommend themselves to all branches of the 
industry and certainly no better time than 
now, while business is quiet, could be chosen 
for starting in on the new rules. 


Northern Mills Hold Midsummer Conference 


Discuss Effects of Milling-in-Transit Arrangement; Get Moisture Content 
Survey Started; Plan Publicity for Their Products 


RHINELANDER, Wis., July 23.—Several mat- 
ters of more than ordinary importance to 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan lumber man- 
ufacturers, especially the effect of the new 
manufacture and reshipment lumber freight 
rates applicable to that territory and of the 
proposed wood pulp rates from the West 
Coast, were discussed at the midsummer meet- 
ing of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, held in this city 
last Friday and Saturday. 

The meeting was heavily attended, all pro- 
ducing sections of Wisconsin and the Upper 
Peninsula being represented. The lumbermen 
began arriving early Friday morning, and the 
majority of them participated in a golf tourna- 
ment in the forenoon at the Rhinelander Coun- 
try Club, with the association trophy as a 
prize, This handsome silver cup was won by 
R. J. Miller, of the Thunder Lake Lumber 
Co., Rhinelander, with a gross of 46 and a 
net of 34 for the nine holes. 

The feature of this golf match was the 
making of a hole in one by M. P. McCul- 
lough, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., 
Schofield, Wis., on a 202-yard drive. 

The first session of the meeting opened 
Friday afternoon in the city council chamber, 
with President John Bush, of Negaunee, Mich., 
presiding. Secretary-manager O. T. Swan, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., outlined the matters to be 
discussed, stressing in particular the new man- 
ufacture and reshipment railroad rates on lum- 
ber which went into effect in Wisconsin Thurs- 
day, July 19, applicable from all manufactur- 
ing points to wood-using factories within the 
State. These rates carry a reduction of 4 
to 5% cents per 100 lbs. from the local rates, 
depending on distance. In order to take ad- 
vantage of them the receiver of the lumber 
must register with the State railroad com- 
mission, certifying that he is a _ milling-in- 
transit shipper. He is charged with the local 
rate when receiving the lumber, and when 
shipping the manufactured product he is en- 
titled to a refund of the difference between 
the local rate and the “manufacture and re- 
shipment” rate upon filing a claim. These 
rates are applicable over the Chicago & North 
Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
the Omaha and the Soo lines. 

F. M. Ducker, traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation, stated that these same rates on and 
after Aug. 19 will apply from and to Upper 
Peninsula points, so that the Michigan mills 
may ship to Wisconsin consumers and Wiscon- 
sin mills to Upper Peninsula consumers on 
an equal basis. 

A. L. Osborn, of the Medford Lumber Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., in analyzing the changes in 
the trade which the inauguration of these 
new rates would cause declared that they will 
make the competition of northern hardwoods 
with southern hardwoods within the State 
much easier, as Wisconsin consumers bene- 
fitting from the manufacture and reshipment 
arrangement would find it much to their ad- 
vantage to buy the native product. How- 


ever, they would also find it to their advantage 
to buy these native woods in different dis- 
tricts than they are accustomed to, with the 
result that there is likely to be consid- 
erable rearrangement in customers. Taken 
as a whole, despite this latter feature, the new 
rates were bound to keep a lot of business 
“at home” and prove of distinct benefit to the 
northern lumber industry. The consumers, he 
said, would save about $1.50 per 1,000 feet on 
their hardwood purchases and approximately 
$1 on their softwood orders. 

There was considerable discussion of meth- 
ods of quoting and billing customers under 
these new rates—whether to use them as a 
basis; whether to continue to use the local 
rates as heretofore, leaving it to the customer 
to take into consideration his standing as a 
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transit shipper and figure the net cost of 
freight to him, or whether to quote f. o. b. 
mill. Secretary O. T. Swan, Traffic Manages 
F, M. Ducker, A. L. Osborn and W. B. Heine- 
mann, of the B. Heinemann Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., all gave their viewpoints on 
this matter. 


Proposed Western Pulp Rates Opposed 


Another matter of vital importance the hem- 
lock producers discussed was the fight which 
western pulp manufacturers are making to get 
a 60 cent freight rate on pulp wood from 
the West Coast to Wisconsin. If they are 
successful in this, it was pointed out, the 
northern manufacturers with their compara- 
tively high stumpage and logging costs would 
face the possibility of losing the market for 


their hemlock logs, which are now going 
largely to the paper industry for pulp wood 
purposes, and the only recourse would be man- 
ufacturing these logs into lumber, to sell in 
competition with the other softwoods. A reso- 
lution was presented by Mr. ‘Osborn, and 
unanimously adopted, authorizing the associa- 
tion to join with Wisconsin pulp interests in 
opposing the proposed rate, and instructing 
Traffic Manager Ducker to give the matter his 
immediate attention. 

During this discussion, W. B. Heinemann 
suggested that if a 60-cent rate on pulp wood 
were put into effect from the West Coast, the 
lumbermen should retaliate by demanding a 
60-cent freight rate on northern hardwoods 
to the Coast, instead of the 80-cent rate now 
paid. This, he believed, would prove a great 
advantage to hardwood producers, who could 
then go aggressively after the hardwood busi- 
ness in the West. 

Secretary Swan pointed out that the average 
annual consumption of pulp wood is 1,250,000 
cords and has run as high as 2,000,000. Of 
this, the West consumes only about 300,000 
cords, and the quantity of pulp wood that 
could be shipped East is enormous. Of hem- 
lock, there are approximately 611,000 cords 
used annually, most if not all of which likely 
would be replaced by western pulp wood if 
a 60-cent rate were obtained. He pointed out 
that this would be fatal for any reforesta- 
tion program in the Lake States; if the pulp 
market could not be depended on it would 
be useless to reforest, from a commercial 
standpoint. 


Moisture Content Problem Discussed 

“What Is Dry Lumber?” was the subject 
of Rolf Thelen, of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis., who by means of 
sample blocks of wood and charts discussed 


moisture content in an illuminating manner. * 


His presentation of the subject tended to show 
that the definitions of “green,” with a moisture 
content of 24 percent and over, “shipping dry, 
with a moisture content of 15 to 24 percent, and 
commercially dry, 15 percent or less,” cover 
too great a range to prove satisfactory. The 
average dryness of lumber shipped to con- 
sumers and tested by the laboratories in a 
long series of researches had been determined 
as 11.5 percent, of which 4 percent had a 
moisture content of 0 to 4 percent; 24 per- 
cent of 4 to 8; 32 percent of 8 to 12; 22 
percent of 12 to 16; 10 percent of 16 to 20; 
2 percent of 24 to 28, and 2 percent of more 
than 28 percent. Greater uniformity in kiln 
drying is necessary, he declared, which unti- 
formity would eliminate the percentages of 
high moisture content and accordingly increase 
the percentage in the classes now running from 
4 to 16 percent. 

Upon Mr. Thelen’s statement that these tests 
covered a number of southern and western 
species of softwoods, Secretary Swan declared 
that more should be known about moisture 
content of northern hemlock, as well as of 
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other northern woods. This information should 
include the amount of moisture it contains, 
how fast it will dry, what'effect various meth- 
ods of piling will have on drying, and espe- 
cially to what extent hemlock and the other 
woods will shrink after use in a buiiding er 
for some other purpose, and exactly how that 
¢hrinkage affects the building or article. Mr. 
Thelen announced that the laboratory will 
start such a series of studies in August. 

Railroad tie requirements were discussed bv 
W. B. Heinemann. He stated that there is 
no overproduction of- ties and that higher 
prices may be looked for next year, at least 
equalling those of last year. 


Progress in Selective Logging Reported 


Progress in experiments in selective logging 
was reported by C. A. Goodman, of the Saw- 
yer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis., and W. A. 
Holt, of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis. 

Mr. Goodman stated that, judging from his 
company’s experiments and cost records, s¢e- 
lective logging can be made to pay in actual 
cash returns. “We think we are a little ahead 
on the proposition, besides perpetuating our 
operations,” he said. “We are taking about 50 
percent of the timber off the land, leaving the 
other half for the future. The 50 percent 
that we are taking represents about 70 per- 
cent of the value of the stand. We have 
left enough so that if we were finished with 
our first. cutting, we could start our second 
right now. I don’t know about any third cut- 
ting, because that is too far in the future 
to be able to gauge the lumber market; but 
even after a second cutting we will have 
well forested land left that will be much 
more salable than cut-over land.” 

Due to this selective logging, Mr. Goodman 
said, tie production had been cut in half, 
but despite this reduction in easy sawing, both 
mill production and operating costs are prac- 
tically the same as before. This company 
employs a trained forester who marks all 
trees to be cut, choosing mature ones, seamy 
or unhealthy trees, and trees in stands that 
are too thick. 

Mr. Holt said his company has tried selective 
logging on a small scale and was satisfied 
with the results. It was feared, he said, that 
timber would blow down when thinned out, 
but this has not proved true. Scattering the 
brush seemed to him an unnecessary expense. 
“Selective logging costs no more,” he said, 
“for it costs less to log big logs than small 
ones. It is a good thing; I only wish we 
had started it twenty-five years ago, then we 
would have had something worth while by 
now.” 

Friday evening an enjoyable banquet was 
served at Moens’ Lake Resort. President John 
Bush was toastmaster, calling on a number 
of those present for brief remarks. A dance 
followed. . 


Trade Extension Activities Reviewed 


A discussion of the field work carried on 
by the association, through S. A. Stavrum 
and. T. R. Kerr, its field representatives, occu- 
pied most of the Saturday morning session. 
This work, said Mr. Swan, accounted for 75 
percent of the association’s expenses. Mr. 
Swan urged all members to unite in persuading 
their customers to demand trade- and grade- 
marked lumber, pointing out to them the obvi- 
ous advantages of handling such material. He 
outlined the trade extension activities in be- 
half of hemlock, displaying sketches for bill 
boards featuring hemlock for home construc- 
tion, which will be posted at strategic points 
along the chief highways of Wisconsin. 
Smaller signs are also being prepared for deal- 
ers’ use and for posting where desirable. 

_In connection with trade extension work in 
birch and maple, Mr. Swan told of the new 
interest which has been universally awakened 
in the latter wood as a result of the new 
stains developed by the Marietta Paint & 
Color Co., Marietta, Ohio, in codperation with 
the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermans- 
ville, Mich. He declared that the future of 


both maple and birch is very bright on ac- 
count ‘of advanced methods of finishing. The 
association is preparing exhibits of stains 
which will be placed in the hands of archi- 
tects, interior decorators, builders and others. 
Mr. Swan felt that such exhibits would prove 
of tremendous value, not only in demonstrat- 
ing to these craftsmen what beauty it is pos- 
sible to secure through the use of maple 
but also in furnishing them with something 
concrete to show their customers and clients. 
Mr. Swan further called attention to the 
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fact that Government publications have, not 
always given proper recognition to hemlock, 
birch and other northern woods. He said he 
has taken this matter up with the various Gov- 
ernment bureaus, with the result that they have 
assured their codperation in presenting the facts 
on these woods on an equal basis with others. 

William Barker, jr., assistant Federal for- 
ester at Munissing, Mich., spoke briefly, urging 
the “fireproofing” of reforestation tracts and 
stands of second growth and outlining the 
Government policy in paying for land acquired 
for forestry purposes. 

Credits, collections and discounts also came 
up for considerable discussion. J. W. Rowell, 
auditor of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., 
Hermansville, suggested that inasmuch as there 
are a great many problems of office manage- 
ment that might well be, and ought to be 
threshed out in group meetings, it would lhe 
of general benefit to the membership of the 
association were an office managers’ auxiliary 
formed. Its functions would be to help expe- 
dite and improve the handling of administra- 
tive details. W. B. Earle, publicity and service 
director for the same company, endorsed the 
idea, declaring that such an auxiliary would 
be worth many thousands of dollars to the 
membership. M. J. Fox, of the Von Platen- 
Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., spoke along 
similar lines. The office managers retired for 
a conference on subjects of mutual importance 
immediately following adjournment of the gen-. 
eral meeting. 

All members operating mills or owning tim- 
ber in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan met 
with George N. Harder, of the I. Stephenson 
Trustees, Wells, Mich., for consideration of 
local problems. 


Clubs Hold Joint Meeting 


Monror, La., July 23.—Thirty-eight mills 
were represented at the joint meeting held 
here at the Virginia Hotel, last Wednesday, of 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club and the West Side Hardwood Club. E. H. 
Elsberry, of Pine Bluff, Ark., president of 
the West Side club, opened the meeting, ex- 
pressing pleasure at the opportunity presented 
for the members of the two clubs to discuss 
their common problems. He was responded to 
by G. H. Henderson, of Ewing, Tex., presi- 
dent of the Southwestern club. 

After considerable discussion a_ resolution 
was adopted commending the adoption by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute of the 
hardwood conservation program and the suc- 
cessful working out of the first step, and re- 
questing that an arrangement be worked out 
by President W. M. Ritter, of the Institute, 
with the National Lumber Trade Extension 
Committee, so that the activities of both or- 
ganizations be codrdinated “so as to obtain 
the best possible benefits from the expenditure 
of such moneys as may be available.” 

Secretary O. S. Robinson, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
secretary of the West Side club, then pre- 
sented the totals of a questionnaire forwarded 
to members of both clubs relating to the oak 
situation. He also showed the figures com- 
piled by the West Side club on oak for each 
month of this year, those for July 1 for 
52 mills indicating 7,300,000 feet of green 
oak and 13,500,000 feet of dry oak on hand. 
Orders were stated to be 5,600,000 feet for 
oak and 27,500,000 feet for other hardwoods. 
Total stocks on hand were estimated at 161,- 
000.000 feet, with log supply 6,100,000 feet. 

Many of the mills reported having reduced 
their operating periods, with some mills tem- 
porarily down, and it was the general feel- 
ing that production should be kept at or below 
shipments. All mills reported a fair demand, 
with prices showing a firmer tone, and the 
outlook for fall business very good, though 
none expected a very greatly augmented de- 
mand. The present demand is coming mainly 
from the furniture and automobile manufac- 
turers, although the latter are buying less than 


they did two months ago. Flooring oak has 
increased slightly in price since spring, and 
whereas these manufacturers held off buying 
when prices were lower they are now enter- 
ing the market at the higher quotations. 

T. L. Kendall, representing the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, of Memphis, Tenn., 
gave an excellent talk on hardwood conditions, 
stressing particularly the advertising campaign 
on oak now being conducted by the Institute. 
results of which were seen at the Grand 
Rapids and Chicago furniture shows. Sev- 
eral furniture manufacturers had some fine 
lines of oak furniture on display and of 
course the new finishes, Mr. Kendall said, are 
doing much to place oak in favor again. The 
Institute, he said, plans to secure applications 
representing 500,000,000 feet of oak production 
at 15 cents a thousand feet, and to judge 
from the excellent returns secured through a 
small fund raised two years ago by the Oak 
Service Bureau, the present prescribed quota 
will undoubtedly be secured. Plans already 
mapped out are designed to reach all factors 
of distribution and demand will undoubtedly 
bring back to added favor a deserving wood. 
He urged each oak producer to be his own mis- 
sionary in promoting the use.of this wood. 

Mr. Kendall stated that the hardwood con- 
servation plan is making progress; that output 
is trailing orders and shipments are taking 
enough stock from manufacturers’ reserves to 
balance production and sales. He confidently 
expected, therefore, that with such a situation 
prevailing there is promise of firmer and better 
prices for the fall season. 

. C. Sheppard, general manager of the 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La., 
who is chairman of the State lumbermen’s 
legislative committee, told of the successful 
outcome of several bills which were introduced 
in the legislature which, if passed, would have 
been detrimental to the best interests of the 
lumbermen. Following this, President Els- 
berry appointed a committee composed of 
Messrs. Sheppard, Brewer, Brenner and Steb- 
bins to go into the matter of underwriting 
a part of the legal expense of this committee. 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


MELLEN, = T umber Co. 


WIS 


Try 
Us 



















A Brand to 
Tie to-— 


Peerless) | 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH , 
AND BIRCH ley 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Poles, Ties and 
Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading manufacturers 
Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


The Northwestern CooperageJ 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
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Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 


Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in, 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















What she Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Aug. 8-9—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tacoma, Wash. Mid-summer meeting 
of board of directors, bad 


Aug. 9-10—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Ocala and Silver Springs, Fla. Summer 
meeting. 


Aug. 10—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ashland, Ky. Mid-summer outing 
meeting. 


Aug. 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Asheville. N. C. Summer meeting. 


Aug. 17-18—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Klamath Falls, Ore. Pacific 
coast group meeting. 


Sept. 18—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Exchange 
Hotel, Montgomery, Ala, 


Sept. 26-28—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston, Mass. Annual. 


Sept. 27-28—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn, Annual. 


Oct. 24-26—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


Nov. 1—Consulting Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, Chicago. 


- To Make Educational Films 


PuILape.Puia, Pa., July 23.—The board of 
directors of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association has authorized the purchase of a 
moving picture camera, fitted with special lenses 
for the taking of industrial moving pictures. 
Field Secretary J. L. Buckley will take films 
of unusual ideas that have been brought out 
by the different members in the retail yards 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Delaware. These educational films will include 
display rooms, downtown stores, handling de- 
vices, loading and unloading devices, storing 
and treatment of lumber, warehouses and shed 
construction, trucking equipment, planing mills 
and yard layouts. The films will be circulated 
around the various units, to be shown at the 
monthly meetings. 

A Gloucester County unit of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association has been or- 
ganized, with these officers: President, Clin- 
ton M. Kandle, Pitman; vice president, E. E. 
Miller, Paulsboro; secretary, J. S. Robbins, 
Ogden Lumber Co., Pitman; treasurer, Chester 
Zane, Woodbury. 





National Hardwood Annual Program 


The annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, to be held 
at the Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 
27 and 28, will consider many important sub- 
jects. Among the features of the business 
program the measure known as “Proposal C” 
in its revised form will come up for final dis- 
position as a part of the report and recom- 
mendations of the inspection rules committee. 
The question of co-operative merchandising 
will occupy a prominent place on the program, 
and it is understood that a large number of 
leading hardwood producers and distributers 
from all parts of the country will speak on 
this subject. In this connection it is suggested 
that the hardwood wholesalers who plan to 
attend the convention arrange to stay over in 
the vicinity of Memphis long enough to visit 
some of the many mills in that immediate 
territory, as it will be an excellent opportunity 
for wholesalers to acquire some first-hand 
knowledge of the producers’ situation and 
problems that will prove of material benefit 
in their mutual relations. 

Plans for looking after the comfort of the 
delegates who attend this thirty-first annual 
are well under way, and while the unusual im- 
portance of the official proceedings of the con- 
vention will undoubtedly demand a large part 
of its working time and attention, a social 
and entertainment program is being arranged 
that will do full justice to the pre-eminent 
character of the occasion as a whole. Memphis 
is well situated and equipped to properly ac- 
commodate and provide for an influx of this 
caliber. Ten national railway trunk lines reach 


the city, these controlling seventeen branch 
lines so that the best of transportation facilities 
are available for getting from far and near 
It has a substantial group of first class hotels 
including some of the finest in the country 
and practically all of these are centrally located 
and within easy distance of convention head- 
quarters at the Peabody Hotel. A factor in 
the matter that should not be overlooked js 
the proverbial reputation which the Memphis 
lumber fraternity bears for goodfellowship and 
hospitality. 


National Retailers’ Date Changed 


Announcement is made by L. P. Lewin, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, that the 
twelfth annual convention of the organization 
will be held on Oct. 24, 25 and 26 instead of 
early November as originally selected. The 
change was necessitated by the fact that the 
presidential election date came too close to the 
association convention dates selected. Head- 
quarters will be as previously announced—the 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


Mill Managers Hold Helpful Meeting 


ORANGE, TeEx., July 23.—The meeting held 
last Saturday of the East Texas Mill Managers’ 
Association, to which the members of the 
Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association also had 
been invited, was pronounced by those in at- 
tendance to have been one of the most enjoy- 
able as well as helpful meetings the associa- 
tion has ever held. The mill managers came 
to Orange for this meeting upon special invi- 
tation of F. H. Farwell, vice president and 
general manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., and Mr. Farwell assisted by John B. 
Channing, superintendent of the Lutcher & 
Moore company, and other members of the 
organization devoted themselves fully to seeing 
that every visitor had a good time—and this 
job was pronounced by the visitors 100 percent 
perfect. 

The meeting was held at the delightful‘ coun- 
try club and the feature of the business session 
was a practical address by A. E. Hickerson, 
of Conroe, Tex., on the subject of moisture 
content. Following the business session and a 
delectable lunch the afternoon was devoted to 
golf, a yacht cruise down the Sabine River and 
to general sightseeing. Among the prominent 
visitors at the meeting was W. F. Shaw, mana- 
ger of the central office in Chicago of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Lumber Warehousing Opposed 


New York, July 23.—The Long Island Deal- 
ers’ Association has announced the recent 
adoption of a resolution relative to trucking 
and unwarranted credit extensions on the part 


ee The resolution follows in 
ull: 


WHEREAS, The more than one hundred retail 
dealers in lumber and building materials on 
Long Island have probably more than $50,000,- 
000 invested in land, buildings, equipment, in- 
ventories and receivables, and, 


WuHerEAS, Such investments together with 
past experience and present organization en- 
able them to serve the public with these com- 
modities in the most efficient and economical 
way, and 

Wuereas, A frank statement of policy seems 
desirable concerning certain current trends 
which are inimical to the best interests of the 
dealers and the public as well, now, therefore 
be it 


Resolved, That the members of this associa- 
tion are opposed to the extension of warehous- 
ing facilities by manufacturers or wholesalers 
on the grounds that existing delivery warehouse 
facilities of retail dealers are adequate. 
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Resolved, That the members of the associa- 
tion are opposed to the practice of manufac- 
turers Or wholesalers trucking building ma- 
terials or lumber direct to jobs whether for 
the account of a dealer or as a direct sale, 
on the ground that existing delivery facilities 
of the dealers are ample. 


Resolved, That the members of this associa- 
tion are opposed to the granting of unusual 


credit extensions to concerns engaged in the 
retail distribution of building material because 
such action creates an inflated condition in 
the industry from which manufacturers and 
wholesalers as well as dealers must suffer. 


Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes and a copy thereof be dis- 
tributed to all manufacturers and wholesalers 
of building material. 


Virginia Dealers’ Summer Session 


VircintA Beacu, Va., July 23.—The second 
summer vacation convention of the Virginia 
Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Pinewood Hotel, here, 
last Thursday and Friday. The first day’s 
session was open to the members of the asso- 
ciation and their guests but the second day’s 
session was strictly for the members. The 
sessions were short and in the mornings only 
so that after lunch the members could take 
advantage of surf bathing, play golf at the 
famous Princess Anne Country Club courses, 
or do any other thing that might suit their 
fancy. 

President J. Watts Martin, of Norfolk, 
welcomed the members to Virginia Beach 
and Norfolk and Harry V. Bell, of the Rich- 











Lumber is “Certified by Centuries of Service” 
and that certified commodities have a particular 
appeal to the buying public is seen in the in- 
creasing demand for guarantees of quality in 
all lines. In Wisconsin this sales appeal is noted 
in the attractive sign pictured abeve, snapped 
by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
recently. 





mond Lumber Co. (Inc.), Richmond, Va., 
responded in a very fitting manner. Mr. Har- 
ris Mitchell, secretary-manager of the associa- 
tion, assisted President Martin in carrying out 
the program. 

The first speaker was L. R. Putman, mer- 
chandising counsel, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, Chicago, who spoke on “The Successful 
Lumber Merchant.” Mr. Putman stressed the 
fact that to be successful a retail lumber dealer 
had to give service and quality goods. The 
Southern Pine Association, he said, had spent 
$7,000,000 to educate the public as to the 
Proper uses for wood and also to promote bet- 
ter feeling between the retailer and millman. 
The mills had also educated their inspectors 
in an effort to bring their grades to a more 
uniform basis. He stated that lumber bought 
from an association mill was better lumber 
than could be bought from a non-member due 
to the emphasis laid upon inspection by mill 


owners, members of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. He outlined the work of his depart- 
ment in the organization of building and loan 
associations to promote the building of more 
homes. He said that his association sent out 
information secured from the Forest Products 
Laboratory and other channels as to the proper 
use of lumber, and also furnished a handsome 
folder in which to carry the printed matter 
published from time to time. This had been 
found of great help by many retail dealers. 
He cited the work done in co-operation with 
Secretary Hoover on standardization and also 
stressed the advantage of buying grade- and 
trade-marked lumber. He stated that the 
Southern Pine Association had built houses 
in various cities in the South as a demonstra- 
tion of the proper method of home building 
and this form of advertising was bearing good 
fruit. He said he would be glad to co-operate 
with the Virginia dealers in building a sim- 
ilar house in this State. 

J. Earl Brightbill, of J. M. Brightbill Co. 
(Inc.), Hummelstown, Pa., spoke on “Modern 
Merchandising in the Lumber Industry.” 
[Note: The essential features of this address 
appear on pages 42 and 43 of this issue. 
Epitor.]| In the course of his talk, Mr. 
Brightbill stressed the fact that his firm adver- 
tised in the local newspapers but insisted on 
having the “ad” put on the society page. This 
has resulted in much better results, for it 
seems that the men as well as the ladies read 
the society news. Mr. Brightbill also stated 
that his firm has opened up a display room 
in Harrisburg, Pa.,.and the results thus far 
had been exceptional. He declared that in 
order to sell prospective customers building 
materials the stock must be shown them in 
about the same manner that clothing stores 
and other merchants show their wares, and 
that people will not go down to the railroad 
tracks to get an idea of what they want to 
buy for a new home. This idea is very good 
and can be followed by many retail dealers 
with similar success. 

Arthur T. Upson, eastern division manager, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
New York City, spoke on “The Dealer’s Serv- 
ice to his Community.” Mr. Upson stressed 
the importance of service to customers and 
the furnishing of first class goods at all times. 
He then reviewed briefly the work of the 
trade extension department of the National 
association, in looking after building codes, 
advocating the modernization or remodeling 
of old homes, the advertising of more and 
better homes etc. 

The banquet held Thursday evening was 
served in the main dining room of the hotel. 
Bank Walker, of Norfolk, acted as toastmaster 
and introduced Dr. D. W. Daniel, of Clem- 
son College, S. C., a noted orator and wit, 
who spoke on “The Looking Glass.” 

At the Friday session, for retail dealers 
only, talks were delivered by J. C. Cauthern, 
of Rock Hill Lumber Co., Rock Hill, S. C., 
on “Friends and Enemies of Retail Merchan- 
dising ;” by Frank Dunning, of National Build- 
ers’ Supply Association, Cleveland, Ohio., on 
“The Value of Organization”; by W. Lucas, 
managing director, Eastern Millwork . Bureau, 
New York City; and an open forum discus- 
sion on “Relations of Manufacturers and Deal- 
ers. 

A number of the dealers present spent the 
balance of the week at the beach with their 
families following the conclusion of the meet- 
ing. 





These Tiger 
Bunks Stand 
Punishment 











Cut your overhead costs by buying bunks 
that don’t come to pieces after a few 
months. Get the bunks that are good for 
many jobs, many years—Tiger Bunks! 

Built for hard usage of heavy steel with 
triangular braces at every joint. Even the 
link fabric will hold the weight of half a 
dozen men. 

No bolts to drop out and get lost. Re- 
movable lower deck is held in place by 
lugs. Uprights fold snug under upper deck 
for compact shipment. Entirely protected 
by brown rust- 
proof enamel. 

All-steel— they 
are easily kept 
clean, sanitary and 
free from vermin, 
the curse of old- 
fashioned, breaka- 
ble wooden bunks. 

Comfortable and 
roomy, too. Your 
men willlikethem. 
Link fabric ‘held at each end by high 
carbon, oil-tempered helical springs. 

Low in price because of our quantity 
production. By far the best bunk for the 
money—and the cheapest in the long run. 
Popular with lumbermen and contractors 
the world over. 














Also made for wall attachment _ 
Write for specifications 





Style Size 


1485 Double (Extra Heavy) .- 
1485 Double (Extra Heavy) -_- 
1485 Double (Extra Heavy) -_- 
1585 Double (Heavy) --.....- 


Weight 


4-6 x 6-5 146 
3-0 x 6-5 107 
2-6 x 6-5 100 
4-6 x 6-5 142 
3-0 x 6-5 93 
2-6 x 6-5 85 
4-6 x 6-5 75 
3-0 x 6-5 49 
2-6 x 6-5 45 





1586  divdiknincunskednss 
1586 Single 




















If your supply house doesn’t carry Tiger Bunks in 
stock—with the crouching tiger stamped on each 
bunk—write us direct for prices. No reason why you 
shouldn't have the best! 


Haggard & Marcusson Co, 
1107 West 37th Street 
CHICAGO 
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The NEW LANGE 


ECONOMY ROUGHING MILL 


Self-contained. 
Price includes 
rigid cast iron 
frame to prop- 
erly support 
east iron plate 
when revolving 
at correct 
speed, 










Complete with 
vertical ball 
bearing heavy 
duty 4h. p. A. 
CK.ew mR Cc 
motor, includ- 
ing 50 Ibs. of 
abrasive grains 


A Wonder Value! 


ROUGHING PLATE 16 IN. IN DIAMETER 
1 in. thick, allows for grinding of 8 to 14 inches of 
glass at one time. 32 in. to top of plate—exactly 
right working height. Length: 45 in. Width: 21 in. 
Weight: 400 lbs 
WRITE FOR NEW LANGE INSTRUCTION BOOK 
The most complete Instruction Book on Glass 
Edging, Beveling and Polishing is published by 
Lange. Gives complete information about Glass Edg- 
ing, Care and Operation of Wheels, etc. Mailed on 
receipt of 35c. 
ORDER LANGE AUTO GLASS SHOP SUPPLIES 
The new Lange Auto Glass Supplies Catalog No. 
828 is just off the press. Save money and secure 
better supplies and prompter service by ordering all 
of your Auto Glass Shop needs from Lange. Catalog 
FREE on request. Write for your copy if you have 
not yet received one. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 

















WEEDS— 
mean FIRES!!! 


Remove this fire menace by removing weeds! Simply 
dilute Wilson’s Weed Killer (1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water) and sprinkle around your yards and lumber 
piles. This solution kills the roots making one good 
application a year sufficient. 


Send in a trial order today! 
I Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 


50 Gallons, $50.00 


Freight allowed on 5 gallons or 
over, east of the Mississippi River 


Booklet mailed on request. 


CindreaNit 


Department R 
SPRINGFIELD, 





O TIMBER ESTIMATORS DO 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, 3 


Maine 














TIMBER plete 
ESTIMATORS Eat a 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


1441-42 Canal Bank Bide. = NEW ORLEANS 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


OUTINGS 


Is This a Hole in One? 


BurraLto, N. Y., July 23—A _ golf ball 
struck into the caddy’s pocket is the record 
made by Shirley B. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, 
last week while playing in a foursomé, to- 
gether with Horace F. Taylor, sr., Horace F. 
Taylor, jr., and William Ramsdell. An ac- 
count of this unusual stroke says that Mr. 
Taylor, a member of the Cherry Hill Club, 
pitched onto No. 9 green from about 25 yards 
away, the ball hitting the carpet and bounding 
into the pocket of his caddy, who was handling 
the pin. The caddy promptly dropped the 
ball onto the green and Mr. Taylor sank his 
putt. 








Fox River Valley Outing 


Sr. CHaRLEs, ILL., July 21.—While the rain 
which fell most of the day interfered to some 
extent with the pleasure of the 104 persons 
who attended the golf tournament at the St. 
Charles Country Club on July 18, held under 
the auspices of the Fox River Valley lumber 
dnd building supply dealers, many braved the 
weather and played 36 holes. Lunch was 
served at noon and a delightful dinner in 
the evening brought to a close an enjoyable 
event. A number of prizes were awarded, some 
of the more important ones being as follows: 

Grand prize, silver cup, for dealers only, 
Carl Staeger, with an 83 gross. 

Grand prize for salesmen awarded to 
Thomas Meade, of the H. F. Watson Co., 
with an 84. 

Least number of putts on the 18 holes, 
George Linder, of Buda. 

Least number of strokes on the four par 
three holes, Howard Sears, of the Dacey 
Lumber Co., Woodstock, III. 


The committee in charge of all arrangements 
was composed of Harold C. Harbaugh, Peter 
S. Nichol, Charles Ward, S. S. Sonnott, Lee 
R. Grant and Russel J. Jensen. 


Holds Eleventh Annual Picnic 


Denver, Coto., July 23.—The eleventh an- 
nual picnic of the McPhee & McGinnity Co., 
this city, was held last Saturday at Brook 
Forest Inn, which is located in the mountains 
west of Denver. Four large busses and about 
a hundred private cars assembled at the main 
yard of the company at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and after a parade through Denver pro- 
ceeded to the picnic grounds. 

The morning was given over to sport events 
of different kinds and in the afternoon there 
was dancing with card tables provided for 
those not caring to dance. Dinner was served 
at noon to the entire group by the Brook For- 
est Inn management. During the dinner hour 
talks were given by William P. McPhee, presi- 
dent of the company, and other officers. 

Charles Ringsted, manager of the North 
Denver yard of the firm, was general chairman 
of the employees’ committee which had charge 
of the picnic, all of the expenses of which 
were borne by the McPhee & McGinnity Co. 


Many Attractions For Visitors 


BLAney Park, Micu., July 23.—Since early 
in the spring work has been going forward on 
the beautiful golf course located here and it 
now is in daily use. Another feature that is 
being developed that will be of great advan- 
tage to Blaney Park as a popular summer re- 
sort as well as a winter resort for hunters is 
the planning of an airport here. A representa- 
tive of the United States Government and a 
practical airport engineer recently visited Bla- 
ney Park and both expressed themselves as well 
pleased with the possibilities for an airport 
here and with the other development that is go- 
ing on. It is expected that airplanes will be 
landing here within a very short time. 

Recently G. Harold Earle, president of the 





Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansyilfe 
Mich., owners of Blaney Park, made a tour 
of this section with Prof. Robert Craig, of the 
University of Michigan School of Forestry and 
Conservation. Prof. Craig, after graduating 
from the forestry school a number of years 
ago, secured his first practical experience with 
the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. On hig re. 
cent visit he expressed himself as being much 
pleased with the second growth timber and 
with the possibilities of conducting some ex. 
periments in selective cutting or thinning, plant: 
ing, etc., and also the possibility for studying 
beaver and other forms of wild life. The unj- 
versity is going to co-operate with the Wiscon- 
sin Land & Lumber Co. in making the studies 
and experiments, outlining the work the com- 
pany is to do and keeping records of the ex- 
periments. 

Beautiful Celibeth Tavern and cottages are 
located just on the edge of a large body of 
second growth timber that provides a refuge 
for all forms of wild life and makes this spot 
a veritable paradise for hunters and fishermen, 
Because of the backward season tourists have 
been a little late in arriving but they are com- 
ing now in large numbers and many inquiries 
are being received asking for information about 
Blaney Park and for reservations and the out- 
look is that it will be overflowing with summer 
resorters and tourists for the next two months. 


Some Old New England Homes 


F. H. Sidney, of West Medford, Mass., has 
sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a picture 
of the Feel house at Winchendon, Mass., of 
which he says: 

The Teel house, at Winchendon, Mass,, still 
standing, and where my family has spent its 
vacations for seven summers, was built in 
1756. The timbers are of solid oak, hand 








hewed; 22-inch wide boards of soft pine and 
chestnut were used in its construction and 
these all are in a good state of preservation. 
The massive frame was put together with 
hand hewed wooden pegs, and not a nail was 


used in the whole building. The outside 
window blinds are hand made, and fastened 
with wooden pegs. The chestnut paneling 
hasn’t a mar in it after all these years. The 
old Teel house withstood a great many Indian 
attacks in early days. The present owner, 
one of the Teels, is thinking of tearing it 
down and using the lumber, which is in splen- 
did condition, to build himself a modern home. 

Mr. Sidney says that he owns another house 
in Winchendon which is now being used by 
his family as a summer home. This house 
is nearly 200 years old and is in a splendid 
state of preservation. Mr. Sidney’s home ™ 
Medford is an old colonial house, the Lucy 
Ann Brooks house, which is considerably more 
than 200 years old and is in splendid condition. 


Tue Nortu Carona forest service is now 
making a detailed study of the timber fe- 
sources of the State in order more fully to 
understand the problems presented in each 
county. In order to get the best data avail- 
able, each county is being taken as a unit an 
forestry conditions noted, such as merchantable 
timber now standing, the presence or absence 
of second growth and the condition, dangef 
from forest fires, and presentative measures 
looking to the perpetuation of timber produc- 
tion, values of standing timber, forest lands, 
productive and unproductive, and their relation 
to present taxing methods. 
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The Only Way 


I never saw a hill to mount I did not have 
to climb; 

I never had a job to do but took a little time. 

I never met a path worthwhile I did not have 
to tread; 

I never found a harbor fair that did not lie 
ahead. 


We can not wish our way through life, we 
have to work our way, 

And labor is the only thing to make a worthy 
day. 

The heavens above us have to rain to fetch 
the flow’rs of spring; 

The very birds that fill the air must seek the 
heights to sing. 


So why complain? The common law of all 
the earth is yours, 

For board by board the builder builds the 
structure that endures. 

And board by board we build success, begin- 
ning at the soil. 

I never saw a thing worth while that was not 
made with toil. 

It is the work we had to do makes fortune 
sweet, and fame. 

We love the hill because below we see the 
path we came. 

For men, whatever they achieve, will always 
find that they 

Must earn a thing to like a thing, for that’s 
the only way. 


We See b’ the Paners 


Tammany’s enthusiasm for the corn-raisers 
is not hard to understand. 


War is now outlawed in the world. 
booze in the United States. 

You can’t blame C. C. Pyle when you con- 
sider the success of Tex Rickard. 

Well, they’ve decided Bill Tilden is a writer. 
Wish someone would say that about us. 

We would inquire what has become of Mr. 
Levine, but we don’t want to start anything. 
One of the hardest candidates to beat is 
one that someone thinks it necessary to beat. 


One thing, if Mrs. Coolidge ever learns to 
canoe, she won’t ever have to tell Calvin to 
keep quiet. 

The Scotch want to keep the Irish out of 
Scotland, and if anybody can keep something 
the Scotch can. 

_Since this Mexico incident we have been a 
little more resigned to the realization that we 
never shall be president. 

Let us not forget that relieving the farmer 
has been one of the East Side’s principal pro- 
fessions for many years. 

_Al Smith is determined to get the Repub- 
lican vote, if he has to make ’em members 
of the Democratic national committee. 

The “hog prices” mentioned on the market 
page it seems have something to do with pigs. 
We thought it concerned a bigtown garage. 

It costs a man about a hundred dollars to 
see a championship prize-fight now-a-days. That 
is why they call it the battle of the century. 

Now the newspapers have located “the last 
grove of white pine in the middle West” in 
Ogle County, Illinois. Other last groves of 
white pine, please write. 


Now the small boy will find out whether 
there is anything in all that talk of being stu- 
dious and ambitious and honest and industrious 
and good and becoming President or not. 


The Russians announced that the churches 
they closed would be used for educational 
Purposes, and then opened a movie in one of 
them. It would have been better if they had 
stuck to their first intention. 


So is 


The Chicago idea of education is to close 
the schools for a day and send the children 
to an amusement park, where they can learn 
gambling and be otherwise inspired. The more 
crime, of course, the more police. 


Now Ed Moore calls “Traviata” “a speci- 
men of the sentimental past, outgrown and a 
little absurd.” The trouble with the modernist 
is that he does not see, when he “outgrows” 
the sentimental past, it is he who looks absurd. 


Judge Eller calls Henry Barrett Chamber- 
lin, head of the Chicago Crime Commission, a 
fanatic and falsifier. Chamberlin once beat 
us for office, and we want to testify that he 
is one of the finest gertlemen we ever took 
a licking from. 


Before the Throne 


I. know not where you walk above, 
If thorns or roses hem the path, 
But I believe that God is love 
And disbelieve that God is wrath. 


” 6 


I worship, then, a loving God, 

Who holds His human children dear— 
I see the scepter, not the rod, 

A God to love and not to fear. 


Thus, by that faith I have in Him, 
And by the love I have for you, 

I feel that there, beyond the rim, 
That all is well between the two. 





Speaking of Blanks 

A lumber friend of ours who is a good 
deal of a crank on efficiency and all that sort 
of thing, makes every applicant for employ- 
ment fill out a blank giving his or her age, 
color and previous condition of servitude. 
Not long ago he advertised for a flapper (that 
is, a girl to seal the flaps and affix the stamps), 
and the applicant was given a blank to fill 
out, which she did as follows: 

Where were you born? May 5, 1907. , 

When were you born? While we were liv- 
ing in Logan, Ohio. 

Married or single? They were married. 

Color? Red is my favorite. 

Where were you last employed? 
rapher. 

Why did you leave your last position? 
wasn’t no chance there to get ahead. 

The lumberman saw at once that the girl 
wouldn’t do, not on the mailing desk anyway, 
so he put her in the filing department. 


Stenog- 
There 


You Can’t Tell 


I sometimes wonder when a board 
Slips from these here hands 

Into a car that’s headed for 
Far States or foreign lands, 

Just how far that board will go, 

Just how dear that board will grow, 
What man’s roof that board will be, 
Or what youngster’s memory. 


I sometimes wonder. When I do 
I kind of give it care; 
That board may be going to 
Be some grandma’s chair. 
When you ship a board afar 
You can’t tell, from where you are, - 
Just how little or how much 
it may mean to someone’s touch. 


I sometimes wonder. In the yard, 
When I feel like that, 

I don’t slam it quite so hard, 
Try to lay it flat. 

It don’t matter what you sell, 

Make or handle, you can’t tell 
What that board may mean someday 
To some fellah miles away. 





Did You Meet Me 
at the Convention? 


I’m the 
Douglas Fir 
Houn’!!! 


“You, no doubt, saw the people pushing 
around the booth to get me. Everybody 
wanted to take me home. 


“I’m a wonderful business booster and my 
master has a trade building plan that'll interest 
every lumber dealer. I'll protect your interests 
at a very small cost.” 







Write now for our plan and prices. 


TILLICUM TOYS, inc. 


Tacoma, Washington 








An Introduction 


to prospective customers is worth much. 
Cards of Wood provide it at_little cost. 


A dignified business card plus a sample of 
the wood you sell. 


Write for samples. . 


CARDS OF WOOD, Lowville, N.Y. 








T’S Easy to make money in business 

when you have something to sell that 
the other fellow cannot equal. That's 
why few dealers in Curtis Woodwork 
ever give up the line. May we tell you 
more? Write Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 

















To Tighten Up 
On Profits 


It matters little how much 
business a mill does unless it 
shows a satisfactory NET pro- 
fit! With the Improved Phil- 
lips Window Frame Machine 
you can increase your volume 
without adding to your force; 
you can do better work and do 
it more rapidly, thus increas- 
ing your net on the operations. 

The Improved Phillips Window 
Frame Machine is now in use in 
many of the largest (and some of 
the smallest) mills in the United 


States. It gives equal satisfaction 
to both size plants. 


It isa pulley mortiser, pocket cut- 
ter and variety saw table in one. 


Mail coupon for complete information 


Atlas Mfg. Co , 
Dept. A-15, Orlando, Fla. 


Without obligation, send complete information 
chews the Improved Phillips Window Frame Ma- 
chine. 
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Hardwoods 
Plain and Quartered 


O Uniform Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 





MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray GRobinson 
Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















= 
Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“kewar==” Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. 1L., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 525 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

















North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














iin Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
Miesored, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 230,000 feet MOULDINGS 
nab Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Blde., PITTSBURGH, PA, 











LUMBER CLUBS 


Erie Club in Annual Meeting 


Pittspurcu, Pa., July 24—The Erie Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Bureau held a well attended 
meeting last Saturday evening at the Lawrence 
Hotel in that city. It was the annual meet- 
ing of the club, and C. W. Dudenhoeffer, of 
Erie, a director of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, pre- 
sided. General business conditions were dis- 
cussed and the fact was brought out that in 
the Erie district there is a fair volume of 
business. Short addresses were made by rep- 
resentatives of the State association, who were 
present as follows: President G. F. Hoge, of 
Canonsburg; Vice President A. M.-Haines, of 
Connellsville; Director Hart B. Daugherty, of 
Indiana, Pa., who served as president last 
year; General Counsel Carl Van der Voort, 
Secretary R. F. McCrae, and Field Secretary 
M. W. Dickey, of the association offices in 
Pittsburgh. 

Separate entertainment was provided for the 
ladies and the gentlemen of the lumbermen’s 
gathering. The ladies had dinner at the Sun- 
set Club, after which a bridge party was 
held at the home of Mrs. H: C. Wakefield. 
After their business meeting, the men were 
entertained at the home of C. W. Dudenhoeffer. 


Must Keep Abreast of Conditions 


Green Lake, Wis., July 24—The ever- 
changing business conditions, especially those 
which have occurred during the last twenty- 
five years, were depicted in an illustrated talk 
given before members of the South-central 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Club at Sher- 
wood Forest resort, here, Tuesday, July 17. 

David Pershing, assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., told 
the lumbermen that the purpose of the film 
he was showing them, together with his talk 
in connection, was to try to get the average 
person to think and to realize that he must 
keep in step with the business changes every 
year if he is to keep in the forefront of 
his profession. 

A discussion on delivery costs, credits and 
collections was participated in by “Bud” Dur-* 
ham, of the W. J. Durham Lumber Co., Mena- 
sha, and F. A. Fuller, of the Fuller-Goodman 
Co., Oshkosh. 

Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was 
winner, taking first low gross in the golf 
tournament held in the afternoon at the Tus- 
cumbia Country club. Second low gross was 
won by Carl Weinkauf, Wisconsin Centra! 
Lumber Co., Green Lake, and third low gross 
by John M. Rodger, Fox Lake. 

President C. S. Shelly, of the South-central 
Wisconsin club, - presided. 


Northeast Wisconsin Club Annual 


GREEN Bay, Wis., July 23.—Enos Colburn, 
of the Colburn Lumber & Fuel Co., Green 
Bay, was elected president of the Northeast- 
ern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s club at its an- 
nual meeting at the Beaumont hotel here on 
July 18. J. M. Crevcoure, of the Green Bay 
Planing Mill Co., was named secretary-treas- 
urer. The meeting was presided over by O. W. 
Breitman, of the Green Bay Planing Mill Co. 

Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, pre- 
sided and later introduced the speaker of the 
everting, Benjamin’ F. Springer, Milwaukee, 
John Schroeder Lumber Co., and president of 
the State association. Mr. Springer announced 
the subject of his talk by asking the question, 
“How can we meet the ever changing busi- 
ness conditions?” He answered his own query 
by telling the lumbermen that the only suc- 
cessful way is to meet frequently in district 
clubs. 

“What is the matter with the lumber busi- 
ness?”, Mr. Springer was asked. The answer 
was that nothing is the matter with the lum- 











. ee 
ber business but rather with the lumberman, 
The days of individual effort are past and 
all must act codperatively, he said, without 
submerging individual initiative. 

The lumbermen were strongly urged to cease 
talking only price to a prospective customer 
and rather speak of the merits of home own, 
ing and home building; to speak in terms of 
beauty, comfort and romance, and not in terms 
of price per thousand feet. Study your trade 
— and national campaigns, they were 
told. 

In turning to the subject of credits and 
collections, the lumbermen were asked to 
answer honestly to themselves, how much their 
accounts receivable are actually worth. When 
selling they were told to first find out where 
the money was coming from. 

Lumber dealers have been in the installment 
selling and home financing business for many 
years without knowing it and without credit, 
said Mr. Springer. Stanley O. Hall, technical 
director of the Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago, 
stated that of the 4,500 planing mills in the 
country, only 10 percent knew their costs, while 
in the retail lumber business, although the most 
difficult factors of cost are eliminated, less 
than 10 percent know their costs. 

The meeting closed with a speech of accept- 
ance by President Colburn, who urged the 
dealers to learn to smile at one another across 
the table and gave a very concise outline of 
the things the club hopes to accomplish in 
this its new regime. 





HOO-HOO DOINGS 











Kansas City Hoo-Hoo Active 


Kansas City, Mo., June 24—The Kansas 
City Hoo-Hoo held its first open air concatena- 
tion last Friday night, with great success, 
four kittens having pleaded for admission to 
the club. The ceremony was held at the Blue 
Hills Club, after the second of the season’s 
golf tournaments, which resulted in a close 
victory for the Firs. 

The Hoo-Hoo also are making arrangements 
for the fourth annual lumbermen’s picnic, 
which will be held at Swope Park, Aug. 7. 
It is hoped to have an attendance of at least 
2,000 this year. There will be games and con- 
tests of all kinds. . Frank Hunter is in generai 
charge of the arrangements. 


Will Have School of Instruction 


Str. Louis, Mo., July 23—A demonstration 
session of the school of instruction of lumber, 
lumber grades and lumber uses, will be one 
of the features of the thirty-seventh annual 
Hoo-Hoo meeting at Boston, it was announced 
at International headquarters here. The dem- 
onstration will be held the evening of Sept. 
25, the day preceding the opening of the an- 
nual, and it will be sponsored by the Harry 
L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club, with the North 
Carolina Pine Association in charge. 

Plans for the annual meeting are being form- 
ulated rapidly, according to word received here 
by Henry R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer, 
from Ulmont M. Carlton, of North Cam- 
bridge, Mass., general chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge and a former member ot 
the Supreme Nine. In addition to visits to 
points of historic interest in and -around Bos- 
ton, entertainment features will include a boat 
trip, clam bake, and golf. 


ABSENCE OF important labor difficulties marks 
the midsummer season. In the building trades 
there are no acute differences between contrac- 
tors and craftsmen, while wage scales are 
well stabilized. Although some minor changes 
were reported recently, wage rates generally 
are destined to remain the same for the com- 
ing few months. There is, however, some 
complaint in the larger centers that traveling 
tradesmen are creating a greater supply than 
the present construction volume can fully ab- 
sorb. 
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Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. _ Bruce—Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.) purchased business of Graves Lumber Cor- 
poration at Bruce. (Headquarters, Doylestown.) 
CALIFORNIA. Stockton—San Joaquin Lumber 
Co.; Fred J. McKain sold interest. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Lakeside Lumber & Mfg. 
Co. absorbed by Lord & Bushnell. 

Hamilton—Hamilton Lumber & Coal Co, chang- 
ing name to Hamilton Lumber Co, 

INDIANA. Attica—Mackemer & Means suc- 
ceeded by Mackemer & McBroom. 

IOWA. Paullina—Thomas Lumber Yards (Inc.) 
succeeded by J. A. Fredericks. 

KENTUCKY. Covington— Lang Lumber Co. 
changing name to Lang Lumber & Mfg. Co., and 
increasing capital to $200,000. 

White Plains—Berry Lumber Co. 
Lumber Co., of Nortonville. 
Winchester—-W. H. Brack & Co. sold lumber, 
puilding material and feed business to ; ae 
Richards and E, G. Garrett. 


LOUISIANA. Farmersville — Dykes Breathwit 

Lumber Co. succeeded by Dykes Lumber Co 
HIO. Dayton—Grove & Weber Co, sold to 
Kuntz-Johnson Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Sand Springs—Shepard Lumber 
Co. succeeded by K. M. Vaughn Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co. 

TEXAS. Grayburg—Wm. Graydon Hardwood Co. 
succeeded by Reynolds & Craighead. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Sprague Rowland Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Sprague Lumber Co. 


ONTARIO. Chatham—‘Hadleys, Chatham 
(Ltd.)” is the new name under which the various 
operations conducted by the S&S. Hadley Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) at Chatham, Ont., will be known in 
future. Absorbs the S. Hadley Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Chatham Sand & Gravel Co. and the other Hadley 
interests and is extending operations to include ma- 
chine excavation as well as handling lumber and 
building material, millwork, fuel, ete. 

Aylmer—The business formerly conducted by 
Isaac D. Price for about fifty years is being offered 
for sale by the executors of the estate, one of 
whom is W. J. Mann, Aylmer. 


sold to Fox 


Incorporations 


CONNECTICUT. Waterbury—City Lumber Co.. 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; old concern. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Southern Redwood 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $5,000,000. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—Pitch Pine Products, incor- 
porated; capital, 750 shares preferred stock, par 
value $100, and 1,500 shares of common stock, no 
par value. 

GEORGIA. Alma—Hurricane Creek Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

INDIANA. Attica—Hixon Bros. Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

LOUISIANA. Clarke—Louisiana Central Lumber 
Co. increased capital from $1,515,000 to $1,600,000. 

Lake Charles—Krause & Managan, incorporated; 
capital, $400,000. 

MAINE. Newton—Wilcox & MacLean Co., incor- 
porated. 


MISSISSIPPI. Columbia—White’s Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated. 

MONTANA, Scobey—Egland Lumber Co,, incor- 
porated; capital, $300,000. 

_ NEBRASKA, Palisade—Palisade Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 


NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—Lammerding Lumber 
& Supply Co., incorporated; capital $1,500,000. 

NEW YORK. Whiteplains—Gedney Way Lumber 
& Coal Co., increasing capital to $150,000. 


OHIO, Bowling Green—Bowling Green Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000 

OKLAHOMA. Picher—W. E. Lykins Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

OREGON. Salem—Goodwin Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000; logging and lumber manufacture. 
TEXAS. gr ag i -Oglesby Lumber Co,, 
incorporated; capital, $15,000 

Harlingen—Delta Planing Mills, incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

VERMONT. Burlington—Atlantic Woodworking 


Mills, incorporated; capital, $65,000. 
WASHINGTON. Centralia—Centralia Lumber & 

Mfg. Co., sawmill; incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
Seattle—Lumber Supply & Warehouse Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $100,000. 

Tacoma—Johnsons Millwork, incorporated, 
New Ventures 

CALIFORNIA. Alhambr has en- 





Saged in lumber and manufacturing business at 617 
Date Ave. under management of Harry W. Bryce. 
Los Angeles—W. H. Draney has engaged in busi- 


ness at 1224 E. Vernon Ave. as W. H. Draney Lum- 
ber Co, 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Overhead Door Co. of 
Florida & Georgia, incorporated; recently began 
business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Artisan Co. opening wood 


a manufacturing business at 1818 Milwaukee 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—D. E. Wilson Lumber 
Co. opening wholesale and commission business at 
1304 W. 34th St. 

LOUISIANA. 
yard. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—American Flooring 
Co, recently began business. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Lurya Lumber Co. has be- 
gun business at 15000 Linewood Ave. 

NEW YORK. Lakewood—Chautauqua Builders’ 
Supply Co. erecting warehouse and retail yard in 
Chautauqua Ave. Henry Penhollow, superintendent, 

Lowman—Bosworth Lumber Co. opening new 
branch, 

New York—Jos, 8S. Nash & Co. opening whole- 
sale hardwood lumber business at 103 W. 188rd St. 

WASHINGTON. Bunker—Ed. Pratt and A. J. 
Max have engaged in the logging business. 

WISCONSIN. Chili—Otte Roessler opening lum- 
ber business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO, Sault Ste. Marie—W. J. Hesson Lum- 


ber Co. opening branch yard and warehouse at 
Blind River. 


New Mills and Equipment 


PENNSYLVANIA. Lancaster—Dewalt Mfg. Co., 
maker of woodworking machinery, with head- 
quarters at Leola, plan erection of factory near 
Lancaster. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co. will construct 10 miles of logging railroad. 

TEXAS. Nacogdoches—A. J. Cariker, of Cush- 
ing, plans establishing a planing mill here. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—J. L. Peters and asso- 
ciates will erect a $60,000 wood working plant. 

Olympia—The Westman Mfg. Co. will erect a 
woodworking mill here. 

Vancouver—Great Western Furniture Co. to build 
a plant here, 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Rex Millwork Co. to 
build plant; cost, $7,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Kitchener—H. J. Hall & Son plan 
erection of a planing mill, one story and base- 
ment, 5650x150 feet. 

Toronto—Plans are being drawn for the new 
office and storage building on the harbor front to 
be erected by Dominion Timbers (Ltd.) 

Wingham—c. Lloyd & Son (Ltd.), door manufac- 
turer, will enlarge planing mill and remodel fac- 
tory building. 


Jonesville—P. C. Connell opening 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Yuba City—Plant of Yuba City 
Box Co. damaged by fire; loss, $40,000. 

IDAHO. Troy—E,. W. Felton’s sawmill destroyed 
by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Burnsville—Planing mill of Ken- 
nedy & Stubblefield destroyed by fire; loss, $20,000. 

Sturgis—Sturgis Lumber Co., loss by fire; 150,000 
feet of pine lumber destroyed. 

Sturgis—Brooks Lumber Co., 

MISSOURI. West Plains—Holt Lumber Mills 
damaged by fire; damage confined to boiler room, 

NORTH CAROLINA. New Bern—Neuse Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $50,000; plant will be rebuilt at 
once. 

Yadkinville—Lumber plant and yard of Yadkin- 
ville Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $10,000; 
W. G. Wooten, owner. Will be rebuilt. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Lumber and equip- 
ment in Yard No. 1 of Ewauna Box Co. destroyed 
by fire: loss, $200,000. 

Salem—Sawmill of C. K. Spaulding Logging Co. 
damaged by fire; loss, $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. White Salmon—Maple 
Lumber Co.’s mill destroyed by fire. 


Timber Land Sales 


WHITESBURG, KY., July 23—The Pond 
Creek Lumber Co., of Pond Creek, Ky., has 
purchased 1,000 acres of hardwood timber 
lying on Skillet Fork in Pike County. At 
Yeager, Ky., John M. and Levi Potter closed 
a deal last week on about 1,000 acres known 
as the old May tract on Robinson Creek. An- 
other purchase of the same size was that of 
Rodgers & Sons, of Sidney, Ky., the timber 
lying on the headwaters of Pond Creek. All 
of these purchases are to be developed at 
once. J. M. Osborn, of Wales, Ky.; bought 
600 acres along Indian Creek in Pike county, 
consisting largely of yellow poplar and oax, 
said to be of unusual size. 


KALISPELL, MONT., July 23—The Polleys 
Lumber Co., of Missoula, Mont., has pur- 
chased 200,000,000 feet of timber on the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation, consisting largely 
of yellow pine. This is the third large deal 
the company has made with the Indian Serv- 
ice, and is the largest timber purchase in 
Montana in recent years. The consideration 
was about $750,000. The purchase will pro- 
vide the company with twelve years of saw- 
ing. The timber lies between Perma and 
Camas Prairie. The company is now cutting 
timber near Dixon, the supply there being 
expected to last three years more. 





loss by fire. 
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“I’m Going to 
Investigate This 
Arizona White Pine” 


There are many buy- 
ers for retail yards, 
woodworking factories 
and industrial plants 
who are thinking the 
same thing. They have 
heard about the soft 
texture, light weight 
and easy working qual- 
ities of Arizona White 
Pine and they want to 
know more about it. 





If you are interested in lumber which will 
reduce labor costs and give your customers 
greater satisfaction, just write us a letter 
now telling us about your requirements and 
we'll gladly give you further information and 
prices. This will not obligate you in any 
Way but it will enable you to become better 
acquainted with Arizona’ White Pine—the 
Pick of Pondosas. 


* * * * *k * 


Did you. know that timber gets ripe for 
cutting just like fruit gets ripe for picking? 
When you neglect either of them too long, 
there is a big loss in quality. 


Our Arizona White Pine timber is selected 
for cutting by a government forester and 
every tree must attain a certain size and age 
before it can be felled. This means that the 
lumber manufactured from these trees is the 
very finest obtainable—long, wide, thick boards 
with a good percentage of Clears. 


No wonder buyers say that our yard and 
shed stock, shop and factory lumber, box and 
crating material is the finest they ever bought. 
Order a trial car or two and be convinced of 
its superiority. 


Write for Latest Stock List 


Also tell us to put your name on our mail- 
ing list to receive future market data, prices, 
ete. This will do much toward simplifying 
your lumber buying. 


Southwest Lumber 


sales Corporation 
451 Occidental Life Building 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. 
W. G. Ramshaw, Director of Sales 
i e fF 


Cody Lamaber Corp, Pine Lumber Co 
¢ Nary, Ariz. = <a 
Flagstaff, Ariz. Standard.Ariz. ag 

Annuel Capacity 300 Million feet 
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Flooring That’s Made 
Great Headway 


Five years ago Hudson Oak Flooring 
started from scratch. 


In five short years it 
has climbed into an important position and 
sales keep right on growing. 

We want to tell you that the progress 
Hudson Oak Flooring has made is signif- 
icant. It couldn’t have been done if this 
wasn’t mighty good flooring to sell. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Plants at Memphis,Tenn. and Vicksburg, Miss. 


OAK FLOORING 


Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yetiow Pine 
aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 


We Solicit 
Your Patronage 











Rosboro, Ark. 
Glenwood, Ark. 
Mauldin, Ark. 














FRANK PAYNE 
WHOLESALE | 
LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING | 
JACKSON, Miss. | 

















nN. 
pp XO* LUMBER COMPANY q 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





News Notes from Ame 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


July 21.—Three ships are due in port today 
to take cargo, all regular callers. There are 
only four vessels in port, two loading for 
California, one for the east coast and one for 
the Orient. 

The annual President and Captain’s golf 
match is scheduled for today at the Grays 
Harbor Country Club. Herb Wilson, of the 
Twin Harbors Lumber Co., is captain, and it 
is his belief that it will be one of the best 
events of the year. The stake is a dinner in 
the clubhouse, paid for by the losers. 

Cc. W. Buckner, formerly with Morrill & 
Sturgeon, of Portland, is now associated with 
the Durable Door Co., of Hoquiam. Mr. Buck- 
ner has been made manager of the recently 
organized research and sales extension de- 
partment maintained by three Hoquiam door 
factories. 

H. P. Wyckoff, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was a 
guest of E. C. Miller, of the E. C. Miller Cedar 
Lumber Co., for several days during July. 
Mr. Wyckoff was accompanied by Mrs. 
Wyckoff. They formerly lived on Grays 
Harbor. Mr. Wyckoff is a representative of 
the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation. 

A. D. Wellington, of the James Crowell 
Lumber Co., Newark, N. J., has been a visitor 
on Grays Harbor during the last week. He 
has been a guest of Clarence Blagen, of the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co. 

The Hammermill Paper Co. plans a paper 
mill at Hoquiam to have a daily capacity of 
fifty tons of high-grade bond and writing 
paper. A site has been chosen alongside that 
of the Grays Harbor Pulp Co., which will 
furnish the pulp. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


July 21.—The organized efforts of some 
manufacturers of substitute roofing to dis- 
credit shingles in the Tacoma district were 
discussed at the regular meeting of the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday. The mat- 
ter was brought up by Maj. Everett G. 
Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., who has been corresponding with 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association on 
the question. It was suggested that the Ta- 
coma shingle manufacturers and retailers put 
on an advertising campaign to put the true 
facts before the public. The club endorsed 
the suggestion and authorized the president to 
name a committee to arrange for a meeting 
of those interested. President Demarest ap- 
pointed Maj. Griggs, Paul H. Johns, John 
Dower and Williams Leybold as members of 
the committee. A resolution of thanks to the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. for the enter- 
tainment given the club at the new hemlock 
mill last week was presented by J. G. Dick- 
son, and unanimously adopted. The club ad- 
journed early and the meeting was followed 
by the usual meeting of the manufacturers 
under the chairmanship of W. Yale Henry. 

Manufacturing problems of the lumber in- 
dustry were discussed at a meeting of lum- 
bermen from the Tacoma district held Thurs- 
day at the Winthrop Hotel. George S. Long, 
general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., presided. 

A record entry list for the annual North- 
west Lumbermen’s golf championship, which 
will be held Aug. 3 at the Tacoma Country 
and Golf Club, is expected by the committee 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club in charge 
of the arrangements. At least six four-man 
teams from the different districts will take 
part in the competition, and several other dis- 
tricts may enter this event. The individual 
entries are already coming in and promise 
to exceed last year’s record. 

The annual Northwest Furniture Exposition 
was held here this week; the exhibits being 
shown at the Milwaukee dock and the busi- 
ness meetings held at the Winthrop Hotel. 
Furniture dealers from all parts of the coun- 
try attended, and the advantages of several 
Northwest woods for furniture making were 
well displayed, and received wide publicity. 

For the first six months of the current 
year Tacoma cargo shipments of lumber to- 
taled 347,311,000 feet, while door shipments 


a 


amounted to 347,211 doors, according to the 
semi-annual report of the harbormaster. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma 
docks during the last week: From the 
Shaffer, Baker, McCormick and Milwaukee 
docks and Portacoma piers, 4,790,000 feet, 
Dickman Lumber Co., 1,200,000 feet; St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., 2,200,000 feet; Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., 500,000 feet; Puget Sound Lumber 
Co., 750,000 feet, and Defiance Lumber (Co,, 
1,000,000 feet—a total of 10,440,000 feet, 
Destinations: Atlantic coast, 6,350,000 feet; 
California, 1,300,000 feet; Japan and China, 
2,000,000 feet; Hawaiian Islands, 140,000 feet; 
South Africa, 300,000 feet; Australia, 300,000 
feet, and Europe 50,000 feet. Other than lum- 
ber: The Atlantic coast took 150 tons box 
shook, 500 tons wood pulp, 2,000 doors, 40,000 
feet cross arms and 500,000 shingles. The 
Hawaiian Islands took 500 doors and 120 tons 
box shook. Australia took 150 tons box shook 
and three carloads plywood, Europe took 
5,000 doors, 100 bundles broom handles and 
two carloads plywood. 

The July sale of State timber resulted in 
the disposal of $202,634 worth of stumpage, 
according to the report of the State land 
commissioner. This was one-third of the 
amount offered for sale. 

Johnson’s Millwork Manufacturing Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation changing its 
name to Johnson’s Millwork (Inc.), and 
capitalizing the company at $40,500. 


Portland, Ore. 


July 21.—Movement in lumber in this sec- 
tion is fair, with prospects for increasing 
volume and stronger prices. There has been 
less complaint on the part of manufacturers 
and dealers the last month. There is a 
tendency to confine production to current 
demand, and the weather may help in this 
respect. The weather is quite hot, and so 
both logging and milling operations have to 
be carried on with caution or in extreme 
cases it may be prudent to entirely suspend 
until the fire danger is over. So far this 
season there have been no forest fires in 
Oregon of any size. 

According to word received from Empire 
City, on Coos Bay, the old sawmill there 
which has been equipped with new machin- 
ery will begin manufacturing lumber about 
the first of August. The mill has capacity 
for from 200,000 to 250,000 feet daily. The 
sawmill operations are a part of the develop- 
ment project of the recently organized Em- 
pire Development Co. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad has called 
bids for construction of the Modoc Northern 
Railroad. The 97-mile line between Klamath 
Falls, Ore., and Alturas, Calif., may be com- 
pleted in May or June, 1929. Right of way 
has been secured between Klamath Falls and 
Merrill, it is stated. 

Charles R. McCormick, of San Francisco, 
president Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., 
which has extensive operations at St. Helens 
on the lower Columbia River, when here this 
week on a business trip spoke optimistically 
of the immediate future of the lumber busi- 
ness. The bountiful crops all over the coun- 
try and particularly in his own State, he said, 
should be reflected in an active demand for 
lumber the coming fall and winter. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


July 21.—Building permits in Los Angeles 
from July 2 to 14, 1928, total 1,262, valuation 
$3,347,618, against 1,504 and $4,104,716 for 
corresponding period of 1927. 

Lumber receipts at San Pedro for July 1 to 
7 amounted to 26,896,000 feet, and for. July 8 
to 14 were 18,385,000 feet. As a result of 
the light demand from southern California 
dealers, the amount of unsold lumber on pub- 
lic docks at San Pedro has increased to 13,- 
975,000 feet, against 6,400,000 feet on July 
20. Thirty-four of the lumber carriers in the 
California trade are laid up and six diverted 
to off-shore routes. It is probable that five 
to seven more will be laid up immediately, 
due to the difficulty of getting lumber to load 
at the mills without serious delay, and the 
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failure of the southern market to keep pace. 
with advances in Northwest prices. With 
receipts of lumber at so low a point, it is ex- 
pected that the unsold stocks on public docks 
will soon be reduced. 

Announcement has been made by the Kit- 
tinger Furniture Co., of Buffalo, New York, 
of the purchase in Los Angeles of a 10-acre 
site, on which it will soon erect a large plant. 
Plans for the first unit, consisting of offices 
and showrooms, are now being prepared. This 
building is to contain 35,000 square feet of 
space. The factory building is expected to 
contain 500,000 square feet. The products of 
the Kittinger company are high grade period 
and antique furniture. When the plant is in 
full operation, it will employ about 500 skilled 
workers. It is claimed that the advent of the 
Kittinger plant will make Los Angeles the 
greatest furniture manufacturing center in 
the West. 


Denver, Colo. 


July 23.—Building in Denver’ continues 
brisk, and sale of lumber is good. A number 
of large buildings are under construction, and 
many residences. Country reports say that 
the sales continue good and ahead of last 
summer’s. There is an increased number of 
straight cars of lumber being sold in this 
district. There seems to be a tendency to 
get away from the badly mixed cars. The 
outlook is bright. 

The Craig Lumber Co., of Craig, Colo., was 
recently sold to the Lindas Lumber Co., of 
Wichita, Kan. The consideration was about 
$75,000. The Lindas company owns and oper- 
ates twenty yards in Kansas. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


July 21.—The California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports orders 
about 40 percent more this year than during 
the same week of 1927. Prices are also better, 
not only for pine but for white fir, Douglas 
fir and cedar. Retailers in San Francisco and 
along the peninsula report residential build- 
ing about 10. percent better than it was last 
year. Retail business is almost normal, with 
a steady gain expected throughout the fall. 


Spokane, Wash. 


July 21.—Orders are climbing slowly back 
from the usual Fourth of July slump. Pro- 
duction has been nearer demand than for 
some months. The weather continues vari- 
able. There has been some hot weather that 
helped seasoning. The woods are getting dry, 
but there has been an unusual amount of 
rainfall, and the situation with regard to 
forest fires is remarkably good. 

A party of prominent lumbermen who have 
been visitors here in this district this week 
inspecting some of the larger operations con- 
sists of J. P. Hennessy, vice president of the 
Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Co., Minneapolis; 
Howard Dea, general superintendent of the 
Same company; Fred K. Horstkotte, sawmill 
architect and engineer of Portland; C. L. 
Isted, manager Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co., 
Bend, Ore., J. L. White, manager Weed Lum- 
ber Co., Weed, Calif., and E. W. Lakin, man- 
ager of the McCloud River Lumber Co, 

The new 15-story Paulsen Building is to 
have wooden sash instead of steel. The city 
commissioners have approved the petition of 
the owners to be allowed to use wooden sash. 
This is a definite result of the work of the 
educational committee of the Spokane Hoo- 
Hoo Club, of which R. L. Bayne is chairman. 

The Somers Lumber Co., Somers, Mont., is 
Starting to build a logging railroad spur from 
the Great Northern main line north into its 
extensive timber holdings in the Whitefish 
basin, north of Whitefish Lake. It is es- 
timated that there are about 150,000,000 feet 
of virgin timber that will be opened up. Log- 
ging is not expected to start till next year. 

The eighth annual picnic of the Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club at Liberty Lake was a great 
Success. All went merry as could be until 
just before the last race was run and tables 
had been set for the 360 merrymakers, when 


ricas Lumber Centers 


it rained and refuge was had in the parked 
cars. A feature which added greatly to the 
enjoyment of everyone who attended was the 
presence of Parsdn Peter Simpkin, introduced 
by J. M. (Jim) Brown, Snark of the Universe. 
During the afternoon, the annual ball game 
between retailers and wholesalers was won 
by the latter, 12 to 3. There was dancing in 
the evening. Yesterday at the regular Fri- 
day noon luncheon of the club, a wooden cup 
was presented to the wholesale baseball team, 
and this is to be the permanent possession of 
the team winning twice in succession. 


Seattle, Wash. 


July 21.—The close of the week finds prices 
on lumber firm, with a good demand from 
most markets supplied from this district. 
The middle West continues to take a large 
amount, and prices paid by this market have 
increased slightly during the week. Quick 
shipment is demanded in most instances and 
many mills, because of their broken stocks, 
find it hard to fill the badly mixed orders 
being received. If the demand continues, as 
seems probable, millmen say prices will be 
increased. 

Atlantic coast specifications are now bring- 
ing the mills $25 which is an advance of $2 
within the last few weeks. Buyers have re- 
sisted this price unsuccessfully, and today it 
is being paid for practically all the lumber 
being purchased for the east coast. Steamer 
freights still remains at $14, with no short- 
age of space. 

The export market is likewise improving; 
pri¢es which were meeting resistance a short 
time ago are being freely paid today. Japan 
continues to be the best buyer. The volume 
of export business is slightly heavier. Aus- 
tralian inquiries are now being received, al- 
though that country has not begun active 
buying yet. 

Red cedar shingles are both scarce and 
higher in price. Cedar logs are unobtainable 
in some sections, and with most of the log- 
ging camps down for two months or more, 
local shingle men think the price will likely 
steadily ascend, as it has done for the last 
few weeks. 

Log prices have not changed. With most 
of the camps down, there are few logs offered 
for sale. While the dry season prevails, 
there is small likelihood of loggers resum- 
ing operations. 

E. H. Polleys, president Polleys Lumber Co., 
Missoula, Mont., was a visitor during the 
week. He reports the volume of orders hold- 
ing up well at his mill, and says the company 
is forced to decline a part of the business 
offered. 

Retail lumbermen of Seattle are now in 
the third flight of a golf tournament. In- 
terest is keen and the games are hotly con- 
tested. 

Clarence Hoard, of Bainbridge Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Bainbridge, B. C., stopped over here on 
his way East. He expects to visit Minne- 
apolis and other lumber centers. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


July 23.—A good volume of business comes 
from the retailers, but it is difficult to secure 
in western woods some of the grades and 
sizes which the trade needs. Wholesalers are 
advising their retailer-customers to place 
their orders now for stocks which they think 
they might need later, because of the long 
time it is taking to fill orders for some items. 

The retailers are in a good buying mood 
and are willing to take this kind of advice 
this season. Building in the city and suburbs 
is going along at a rapid rate, and starting of 
new structures in the business section will 
mean that a lot of low grade lumber will be 
used. Prices on West Coast lumber coming 
into this market are very firm and are ad- 
vancing. 

Sash and door plants here are busy as 
usual at this time of year, but competition 
from outside concerns has reduced profit mar- 
gins. Flooring manufacturers continue to be 
in fair production, while the box factories 
are using low grades of hardwoods in good 











Manufacturers of 


Fir, White Pine 
and Other 
Western Woods @ 


Are you seeking representation in 
the middle west and desire a con- 
nection with an organization that is 
thoroughly familiar with the require- 
ments of buyers? Then write us. 


We are seeking the exclusive sale 
of the products of one or two West 
Coast manufacturers. We will in- 
voice the shipments and guarantee 
the accounts. Get in touch with us 
telling fully about your products and 
— to serve the factory and yard 
trade. 


Missouri Hardwood 


Lumber Co. 


3415 East 18th Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 














CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tegel Lumber, and _— > Goengtete 
Planing Mill Facil 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
Ask the Wholesaler’”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
mi i be xperi- 
the ev 
anmeel oo owe hey told 
ith a smile. Every lum 
man owes it to hi 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Supercedar 
Advertising 


sends customer to the 
lumber dealer 


Women want Supercedar clo- 
sets. ‘Thousands have written 
us so. We refer them to retail 
lumber dealers, who in turn can 
eee a carpenter for the 
job. 

Good clean profit for you in 
this superior closet lining seal- 
ed at the mill in substantial 
cartons. 


Write for samples, 
circulars and prices. 


CROWN 


MEMPHIS 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 


Gy 








A New Book by the 
“Lumberman Poet’ 


he Hea 
Content 


BY 
Douglas Malloch 


Here are 125 happy, hopeful 
and helpful poems which will, 
indeed, “make living a joy.” 

You will want to pass extra 
copies along to your friends— 
and the price makes it possible. 


a especially you want it your- 
self. 


$1.25 Postpaid 


Address 


The American Lumberman 
PUBLISHER 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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lots. Northern hemlock has been taken in 
good quantities for the last several weeks 
by the yards out in the State, which are hav- 
ing a good turnover on their stocks. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


July 21.—Last week considerable Japanese 
business was placed, and it is the general 
opinion that increased quantities will be 
bought for September shipment. Freight rates 
to Japan are very low, large squares being 
taken at $8 a thousand feet. Australia is 
coming into the market, and some parcel busi- 
ness has been placed with the mills. The 
United Kingdom and Continent are still in- 
quiring for clears, but owing to the good 
domestic demand the mills are not accepting 
much of this business. The mills are fully 
booked up with practically all the export 
business they can handle for the next forty 
days, and prospects are for an increase in 
price on all export lumber. 

The Prairie rail business is very good, and 
prospects are that it will continue so until 
cold weather stops building. Rail timber busi- 
ness is soft and volume not sufficient for mill 
requirements. Mill stocks of rail trade items 
are the lowest in recent years, and dry com- 
mons, shiplap, and 2x4’s are exceptionally 
scarce. 





favorable to the buyer on most items, ana 
there has been little change during the month, 
The harvest is proceeding rapidly, and new 
records for wheat receipts are being made 
here, so that the farmer’s wheat money wij] 
begin to show up in trade channels by the 
first of August. This probably will result in 
a heavier demand for lumber by country 
yards. City yards, in this section, are not 
greatly in evidence among the buyers, the 
demand from that quarter appearing to be 
just large enough to keep stocks assorted, 
Recently the demand for dimension and tim- 
bers has been relatively better than that for 
boards. There is a fair demand for oak floor- 
ing and gum finish, and for cypress trim and 
dimension. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


July 24.—Crop reports from various North- 
west points show that prospects are good. In 


- North Dakota, considerable building has been 


undertaken. Minneapolis newspapers have 
been featuring big sales of lands in that State 
since Jan. 1, approximately 1,000,000 acres 
having been sold in the first half of 1928, but 
there are those who doubt the totals. The 
average price of improved farm lands was 
said to be $33. Crop conditions in Minnesota 





Eastern Canada de- 
mand continues good. 





June shipments from 
British Columbia _ to- 
talled 8,000,000 feet 
to the eastern Canada 
market. It is expected 
that July total will be 
about half this amount. 
There are several in- 
quiries in the market, 
but time is getting 
short for shipment this 
season, as the last 
shipment must leave 
British Columbia 
waters by Oct. 5. The 
eastern yards are get- 
ting in specifications 
for their requirements 
for the rest of the 
year. Atlantic sea- 
board lumber stocks 
are very low, demand 
is fairly good, and 
prices have stiffened 50 
cents to $1 during the 
last two weeks. 

On July 19 a further 
advance in price on all 





grades of Edgewood 
shingles took place. 
Western wholesale 


price on these shingles 
is now $3.50 for XXX; 
$3.75 for XXXXX; 
$4.50 for eurekas; $4.70 
for perfections; $11 for 
royals. The Consoli- 
dated Shingle Mills 
will endeavor to estab- 
lish these prices for 
the rest of the year. 
Business is still com- 
ing in freely and the 
mills are oversold from 
six weeks to two 





included 32 minutes lost time. 
who helped to make this record possible. 
“cat” doctor or head mechanic; Roy Roe, sub-foreman Camp 58; Ted 
Wills, woods superintendent, a cousin of Helen Wills, famous tennis 
champion. Mr. Wills speaks highly in praise of the work of the fleet 
of “Caterpillar” tractors used on the Red River Lumber Co.’s logging 


In the July 14 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an account was 
published of a remarkable record made by a jammer crew on the Red 
River Lumber Co.’s operation at Westwood, Calif., who loaded Iz! 
cars with 1,001,470 feet of logs in 9 hours and 50 minutes, which 


Above picture shows some of the men 
Left to right: “Bill” Barbee, 


operations 





months. 

The cedar log market is described as a 
“runaway market.” Inventory of _ stocks 
taken during the last week shows that the 
quantity of logs in the water is lower than 
it has been at any time during the last three 
years. Prices were raised on July 1 and sales 
have already been made at $1 over this figure. 
The loggers are holding a meeting in Van- 
couver on Monday, July 23, to consider the 
fir situation. A raise in prices is expected. 

T. H. Wilkinson has been appointed secre- 
tary of the British Columbia Lumber & 
Shingle Manufacturers Association, and is 
succeeding the late R. H. H. Alexander. Mr. 
Wilkinson was previously manager of the 
British Columbia branch of the Canadian 
Forestry Association. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


July 24.—So far this month, lumber demand 
has been very good, and better than some 
sales managers expected it to be, in spite of 
the fluctuation in volume. In the last few 
days there has been a small let-down in the 
volume. This is probably only a temporary 
condition. The price situation still is rather 


are good and there is a satisfactory amount 
of building under way. One of the livest 
towns in the whole territory is Minot, N. D. 
which is surrounded by first-class farm land, 
and is also close to the heart of the lignite 
industry. Corn is doing well here. 

While lumber yard stocks are not high, and 
there is a good deal of hand-to-mouth buying, 
manufacturers seem to have adjusted their 
operations to the new order. Northern pine 
sales are making a fine showing. Business in 
the hardwood line is not so good, but the 
auto body makers are taking some stock. 

Protests against the increased fire insurance 
rates on frame dwellings in Minnesota will be 
presented by a number of cities at a public 
hearing before the State insurance commis- 
sion, to be held July 25. E. J. Fisher, Minne- 


apolis district manager of the National Lum-_ 


ber Manufacturers’ Association, is making 4 
survey to determine the number of homes 
affected and whether or not the increase is 
justified. 

In a radio address, Lieut. Gov. W. I. Nolan 
last week declared that Minnesota needs 4 
unified plan of reforestation and a radical 
revision of the State taxing system in order 
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to encourage private forestry. “If there are 
to be State forests, there must be some plan 
of management along proper forestry lines,” 
Mr. Nolan said. “At present nothing is being 
done along this line except put out fires.” He. 
said Minnesota had 9,000,000 acres suitable 
for reforestation, and advocated a State nurs- 
ery. Thirty-two new fire towers are to be 
set up by Aug. 15. 


Duluth, Minn. 


July 23.—Substantial improvement in ship- 
ments of mixed cars of northern pine was re- 
ported by interior mills the last ten days. One 
plant’s shipping department is now seven days 
pehind in filling orders and has been forced 
to turn down some business. Sales are run- 
ning ahead of last year, and demand for better 
grades has picked up. The market is there- 
fore stiff throughout. Better inquiry is com- 
ing from North Dakota and Minnesota agri- 
cultural districts. Progress is being made in 
forwarding logs from lifting stations on lakes 
and streams to interior sawmills. It is fig- 
ured that log stocks are sufficient to carry 
the mills through the season. Operators are 
in receipt of some demand for mine timbers, 
and also for heavy construction timbers, 

Duluth, Superior, Fort William and Port 
Arthur Hoo-Hoo held an international picnic 
at Pigeon River, on the border, on Sunday 
July 22. Twenty-eight were on hand, under 
the leadership of Charles §S. Matson, Vice- 
gerent Snark here, and Martin J. McDonald, 
Vicegerent Snark of the Canadian cities. The 
day was spent in social festivities, and in 
games in which the Canadians carried off 
most of the prizes. 

Henry Turrish, Duluth lumberman, is back 
from Portland, Ore., where he has extensive 
interests, 


New York, N. Y. 


July 23.—Retailers are relying more and 
more on prompt shipments to fill their needs, 
and wholesalers realize that in order to keep 
abreast of competition they must«have not 
only adequate stocks but facilities to move 
them to customers on short notice. Whole- 
salers for the most part are satisfied with 
volume of business, but disgruntled chiefly be- 
cause they do not feel they are obtaining a 
sufficient margin of profit. They say that fir 
mill prices have been raised of late, but that 
retail prices have not been increased com- 
mensurately. Furthermore, they assert that 
while transits in West Coast lumber are not 
numerous, many retailers are grasping every 
opportunity to take advantage of low offers. 
Transits have been unusually scarce of late, 
and wholesalers have been selling fir with 
less resistance than they encountered during 
June. 

The Oregon Forest Products Corporation has 
been organized under the laws of the State 
of New York and has established headquar- 
ters at 347 Madison Avenue. H. Bownman 
Morgan is president of the firm, and J. Canby 
Morgan is manager. 

Among West Coast lumbermen who have 
recently been in New York are: George J. 
Osgood, of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; James P. Jennings, chairman of the 
United States Intercoastal Lumber Confer- 
ence, San Francisco; Charles Helms, treas- 
urer the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., 
San Francisco; Harry T. Wicolai, president 
Nicolai Door Manufacturing Co., Portland, 
Ore.; Lew Stewart, of Sudden & Christenson, 
Inc., San Francisco; George A. Williams, of 
the Pacific Mutual Door Co., Tacoma, and 
Frank M. Fenwick, general manager Charles 
Nelson Co., San Francisco. 

Eastern lumbermen who have recently 
visited the Pacific coast or else are on the 
Coast at present include: C. P, Chew, a New 
Jersey lumber salesman, who expects to ex- 
tend his visit to Alaska; A. R. Carpenter, of 
the Carpenter-Gordon Company, Elizabeth, 
N. J. R. V. Gibson, wholesaler of Newark, 
N. J. Edgar A. Hirsch, of the Hirsch Lum- 
ber Co., will leave early in August to visit 
the mills. in Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. He will be accompanied by Mrs. 
Hirsch. 

Harry A. Gregg, of Gregg & Son, Nashua, 
N. H., recently sailed with his family for a 
trip to Europe. 

H. A. Rickes has joined the traffic staff of 
the Duquesne Lumber Co.’s New York office. 

The Mount Emily Lumber Co., of LaGrande, 
Ore., has withdrawn from the Eastern Oregon 


Pondosa Sales Co., leaving five companies in 
the organization. 


Boston, Mass. 


July 24.—Excessive heat and humidity have 
been interfering with business. The general 
building situation in this territory continues 
to look fairly favorable, however. Many lum- 
bermen have been away from their offices, 
some enjoying the annual excursion of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
across Lake Ontario to Thousand Islands and 
through the White Mountams and New Eng- 
land. In the price situation there has been 
no general change, although some sellers ap- 
pear a little more urgent and conciliatory. 
Eastern spruce frames are about steady at 
$42 base, but small random is just about a 
shade easier. Spruce and hemlock boards con- 
tinue very firm. Spruce lath are steady at 
$7.50 for 15-inch. Red cedar shingles are 
hard to secure and very firm. Local whole- 
salers say the West Coast market is very 
firm. Demand for oak flooring is checked by 
the lack of stability in prices. Maple floor- 
ing is firm. Southern pine flooring is quiet 
and prices are steady. Local demand for Idaho 
white pine is not more than moderate, but 
some manufacturers who were quoting in the 
lower price range have added $1 to their 


| Pittsburgh, Pa. : 


July 24.—Despite continued rains, accom- 
panied by hot weather, there is a good volume 
of retail business, and the wholesalers have 
been receiving more inquiries. Home build- 
ing is more active than it was during this 
spring and summer, totals being above normal 
and only a little below those of last year’s. 
The rainy weather that prevailed in the East 
this spring and summer has been rarely 
equaled, and has inconvenienced the farmers 
to such an extent that it will be impossible 
for them to consider new building or repairs 
this year. Much of the hay, usually har- 
vested in June in this region, and much of 
the wheat, usually harvested early in July, 
are still uncut. There is so much moisture 
that the binders are mired when taken into 
the fields. Better weather would help make 
this one of the peak summers in the lumber 
business in this region. The abandonment 
by the bituminous coal miners of their de- 
mands under the Jacksonville scale is taken 
to mean that the soft coal industry will soon 
be on its feet again, and one consequence 
would be a better demand for lumber. There 
has been little change in prices in the last 
week. Reports from the manufacturers of 
white pine, as well as manufacturers of fir 
and western hemlock, indicate that they are 
in a more independent position than they 
have been for many months. The mills ap- 
pear determined not to make any further con- 
Gessions. Those having lumber on hand pre- 
fer to hold it rather than sacrifice it. South- 
ern pine prices remain steady. Many of the 
smaller mills are unable to make shipments 
on account of heavy rainfalls from which 
they have suffered. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


July 23.—Members of a special committee 
appointed to draw up a new building code 
for the city are speeding up their program in 
order to submit it for the approval of the 
council before Jan. 1. It is not known 
whether the lumber sections will be mate- 
rially changed, but J. W. Scheerer, of the 
Bureau of Building Inspection, states that 
it hopes to eliminate obsolete requirements 
and find a practical way of dealing with the 
large number of substitute materials being 
placed on the market. While the committee, 
he said, desires to make building as economi- 
eal as possible, safety will be the first con- 
sideration and no building units that have 
not been thoroughly tested will be approved. 

The Keystone Wood Preserving Co. is in 
full operation at its new plant along the 
Delaware River at Oregon. Avenue in South 
Philadelphia, with offices on South Fifteenth 
street. This local plant, the first of its kind 
to operate on a large scale, is situated on the 
Reading, Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio 
lines. The company is officered by prominent 
Philadelphia lumbermen. H. L. Reese is 
president and David Baird, jr., of Camden, 
vice-president; Walter F. Craig, secretary. 
Among the Philadelphia and Camden lumber- 
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Willapa Pashia Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
‘Carefully dried —Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 








r 
Soft Yellow 


FIR 


Flooring Finish 
Siding Moulding SPRUCE 
Ceiling Thick Clears CEDAR 
Factory & Industrial Stock HEMLOCK 
Fir’ Plyweed WESTERN 
Try us on your next order. PINE 


SULLIVAN 


LUMBER CoO. 





@ Portland, Oregon 
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REDWOOD 





FINISH — SIDING 


Check up now on your stocks 
and then let us know your needs. 


Albion Lumber Co. 
General Office: Albion, Calif. 
Sales Office: Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 
San Diego Office: 320 Spreckles Bldg. 
Los Angeles Office: 397 Pacific Elec. Bldg. 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Calif. 








Refinancing 


frequently means a big saving in in- 
terest charges and provides a more 
desirable working plan. 

We are prepared to help Pacific 
Coast lumbermen with security and 


standing to refinance on long term 
rates. We have helped many. 


Loans $100,000 and up. 


Consult our nearest office. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND 
307 STARK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CROCKER-FIRST NAT. BK. BDG, 


LOS ANGELES 
BARTLETT BLDG. 
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Caiiocms White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Rellwey Exshenge =CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 














“ " 
CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop. 
Finish Silo St xk Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 








Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
London Guarantee Building, : 
306 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, - - Omaha 
;_ Trust Bldg., : Indianapolis F 








ALIFORNIA 


WHITE PINE 








Our soft, light lumber, 
cut from high altitude 
timber, offers big val- 
ues in 
BOX, SHOP 
and CLEARS 


Try us next time. 


Clover Valley Lumber mE 


} LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA 


Cc AOTELS Coo 


Radisson Hotel | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A 


We are prepared 
to furnish mixed 
cars of boards, 
dimension mould- 
ing and clears to 
the yard trade. 











HEADQUARTERS 
for LUMBERMEN 





men interested are Effingham B. Morris, jr., 
David Baird, jr., Alfred A. Biddle, Walter F. 
Craig, L. N. Lukens, jr., Amos Y. Lesher, 
Charles B. Pearson, H. L. Reese, E. C. Savage, 
Cc. M. Taylor, Louis M. Washburn, Fred L. 
Walker, A. E. Walthall, L. A. Clarke and 
John R. Sproul. 

The A. J. Bozarth Lumber Co. has added 
a millwork department at the yards in 
Glendora, near Camden, and announces the 
appointment of Joseph Schwitzer, sr., as su- 
perintendent. 

The Knight Harrison Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased a tract of land on the outskirts of 
Lancaster, and will move its retail yard there 
in the near future. . 

Cc. A. Lobb & Sons, retail lumber dealers, 
have installed a new system of hoppers and 
conveyors for handling materials at their 
Devon yard. 


Toronto, Ont. 


July 23.—Business is keeping up pretty well 
in Ontario, considering that this is the mid- 
summer holiday season, Firm prices are the 
chief characteristic of trade in lumber. The 
outstanding feature of Canadian trade is the 
demand for low grades. All grades and kinds 
of culls in white pine, red pine, jack pine or 
spruce are good sellers. There does not seem 
to be as good demand from the United States 
as there is in Ontario. The Ontario demand 
is well spread out throughout nearly all parts 
of the Province. Retailers everywhere ap- 
pear to be busy. During the last few weeks 
there has been a little more movement of 
white pine to the United Kingdom. More or- 
ders are being received than for a long time. 
Lath are about the slowest moving item on 
the list in Ontario today. The cut of mills 
in northern Ontario this year will be consid- 
erably less than that of last year. 


Macon, Ga. 


July 23.—Continued improvement of the 
roofer market is shown in reports from lead- 
ing manufacturers. Secretary Leon Clancy, 
of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, reports 
that prices obtained by members last week 
were as follows: 1x4-inch air dried roofers, 
$15.75; 1x6-inch, $20; 1x8-inch, $20.88; 1x10- 
inch, $21; 1x12-inch, $20.50. These prices are 
f. o. b. Georgia main line. There has been a 
lot of rain throughout the roofer belt. 

The longleaf pine market showed some im- 
provement. Rain has continued throughout 
most of the longleaf country, but not as 
much as during the previous week or two. 
Mills were having less difficulty, it was re- 
ported, in getting logs this week. Production 
has been off for some time. The demand is 
considered good. 


Laurel, Miss. 


July 23.—There have been practically no 
changes in market conditions during the last 
week. Inquiry continues fair. Orders are 
easily obtainable, covering practically all 
items of available stock. Weather conditions 
have interfered to some extent with logging. 
The export market has been very quiet. 

The hardwood market shows practically no 
change, a fair amount of business coming in. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


July 23.—Retail trade here is improving, 
as the weather has been excellent, if a little 
too hot, and contractors are very busy and 
ready to take deliveries. There has recently 
been some difficulty about placing permanent 
loans. Permits issued the first half of the 
month, however, exceeded those of any 
similar period for a year. Yards are buying 
for immediate needs only, and few of them 
have complete stocks. Transits sell fairly 
well, but uSually under regular list. Mill 
quotations are strong at the advance of 
July 15. Uppers were chiefly affected. 
Lowers made no gain, and in fact mixed cars 
of No. 3 sheathing declined somewhat. Long- 
leaf dimension is higher than it was a month 
ago. Small lots of No. 1, 2x10-inch, for rush 
shipment, are bringing good prices. There 
are heavy stocks of a few flooring items, 
especially B&better 1x3- and 1x4-inch, and 
No. 1 & C 1x4-inch. There is a good demand 
at satisfactory prices for No. 1 & C flooring 
in 1x3-inch, and for the same grade of parti- 
tion and ceiling, In siding, sales are of 
straight No. 2, mixed with a small amount 


“Molding business continues in 





of No. 1, instead of No. 2 droppings grade. 
Finish is moving slowly. Regular stocks of 
rough are bringing poor prices, but Specials 
sell better. No. 1 & C grade is selling more 
easily than B&better. Timbers are sluggish 
except the specially cut. Long dimension is 
also slow; pine shippers have been able to 
secure some of the orders recently in compe- 
tition with western woods. Redwood dimen- 
sion and sheathing are moving to the yards, 

Hardwood mill stocks, except of lower 
grades, are increasing, but lowers are moy- 
ing freely. Shop gum and tidewater cypress, 
8/4 and up, have been in demand. There 
have been advances in 10-inch and wider 
quartered red and figured gum. Oak flooring 
made another advance, of $2.50, on July 16. 
Flooring factories are short of stock; some 
are sold ahead on third, and a few are out 
of the market on both second and third, 
Warehouse stocks Here are low. As a rule, 
sales are of no higher grade than clear plain, 
Some dealers are switching from red to white 
oak flooring when prices are about the same, 

Birmingham’s sixth annual Better Homes 
Show is now in progress. It includes six 
complete homes, furnished throughout. Re- 
tail lumbermen in preparing their part have 
spared no expense to make this the best 
show ever held here. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


July 23.—Volume of pine business last 
week was heavy. Orders here were almost 
double production, The kind of business was 
almost ideal. There were straight car orders 
and purchases in big blocks, with heavy quan- 
tities of yard stock that can be put through 
the machines quickly, then straight cars of 
shed stock already worked, with lots of nice 
timber orders that fit in exceptionally well. 
Almost every day the weather has been ex- 
cellent for shipments, which are about 40 per- 
cent in excess of last month’s, but cars have 
been a little scarce at times. Prices are bet- 
ter on the average than they were last month. 
When foreign buyers come into the market 
again, they are going to find themselves pay- 
ing much better prices. Surplus stocks are 
being absorbed very readily, and the mills 
are getting in good shape to ask higher prices. 
Stocks of items that were draggy two weeks 
ago have now been almost entirely wiped out. 

The 38-inch flooring has been holding quite 
firm, and there is a nice volume of busi- 
ness coming right along; stocks are very 
low. Sales of 4-inch have been extremely 
heavy and surplus stocks are being rapidly 
depleted. Bé&better 4-inch flooring has been 
selling in very heavy volume, and there is 
practically no surplus. Wo. 1 has been sell. 
ing in only fair volume, while No. 2 has been 
selling rapidly and stocks have been decreas- 
ing very rapidly. Sales of drop siding have 
been continuing at an excellent pace, espe- 
cially so in B&better, practically all patterns 
being very badly oversold. No. 1 has been 
selling in pretty fair volume, and stocks are 
being reduced. No. 2 is the only grade where 
there is any heavy volume of stock, and only 
then in longleaf, as shortleaf has been sell- 
ing in heavy volume. Ceiling has been mov- 
ing excellently in 5x4-inch size, especially 
B&better and No. 1. There is heavy inquiry 
for No. 3, but a rather heavy oversale. The 
%x4-inch ceiling has moved in small quan- 
tity, with prices stationary. There has been 
a little activity in %x4-inch partition, espe- 
cially B&better and No. 1, but No. 2 con- 
tinues oversold. Bevel and square edge sid- 
ing thas been moving in limited amounts. 
excellent 
volume in mixed cars. Finish items, espe- 
cially B&better shortleaf, have been selling in 
exceptional volume and stocks are much re- 
duced. The export sap market has been taking 
a nice volume. 

No. 2 4-inch fencing has been extremely 
active, with stocks rather low. There has 
been a very heavy sale of 6-inch No. 2 fencing 
and flooring in both longleaf and shortleaf, 
with oversales in both species. The 8-inch 
No. 2 shortleaf has been a very heavy seller, 
and stocks are being reduced very materially. 
The 10-inch No. 2 shortleaf has been moving 
quite well, and there is practically no surplus 
of 12-inch No. 2 except in 18-foot lengths. 
The: 8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 2 longleaf has 
been moving fairly well for export, but interior 
demand has shown little activity. The 5/ 
and 6/4 No. 2 is being bought heavily for 
crating purposes by interior markets, and 
stocks are being rapidly depleted. There has 
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peen a good demand for 4-inch No. 3 fencing, 
put it has been oversold in both longleaf and 
shortleaf. The 6-inch No. 3 fencing and floor- 
ing has been moving in heavy volume, and 
stocks are light. The 8-inch No. 3 longleaf, 
poth boards and shiplap, has been a very heavy 
seller and is badly oversold with prices being 
advanced. The 10-inch longleaf is showing a 
rather nice surplus, in direct contrast with 
g-inch, and the 8-inch price is now higher than 
the 10-inch. ihe 12-inch No. 3 has been sell- 
ing fairly well in both longleaf and shortleaf, 
and stocks are only nominal. The 8-inch and 
10-inch No. 3 shortleaf has shown but little 
activity, but stocks are very low. No. 4 boards 
sold heavily to grain door operators, and all 
that can be produced over the next sixty days 
are already sold. Box shook business con- 
tinues to come in fairly good volume. 

A good supply of orders’continues to come 
for 2-inch dimension, which keep stocks very 
low in both longleaf and shortleaf in No. 2 
and No. 1. No. 3 dimension has been very 
active, and a number of oversales are reg- 
istered. The 2x12- and 2x10-inch No. 1 long- 
leaf sizes are the scarcest, with prices ex- 
tremely firm. The buyers insist on getting 

















A. A. PRYDE, of Keystone, S. D., is an artist 
in the use of a jack-knife, as indicated in 
above photograph, which shows him holding a 
wooden chain that he carved out of a single 
piece of wood and which he considers his 
whittling masterpiece. In a letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Pryde says: 
“The chain was whittled out under the 
shadows of Rushmore Mountain. The wood 
used is Black Hills pine. The dimensions of 
the lumber from which this chain was cui were 
2x2 inches 15 feet long. The chain measures 
18 feet 9 inches.” The links in this chain 
were carved without separating them from 
one another 





this class of stock green when they can not 
get it dry. There seem to be quite a number 
of wooden factory jobs being placed as there 
are heavy orders for factory timbers, factory 
flooring, splines etc. 

Lath prices are getting stronger each week, 
with every effort being made by the mills to 
discourage business, as both Nos. 1 and 2 
are now oversold until Sept. 1. Buyers have 
flooded the mills with orders, and No. 1 lath 
are $4.25 and No. 2 $3.25 here. Pine shingles 
are beginning to move in heavy volume, and 
prices are firming up. The select heart and 
No. 1 heart grades have been very firm, while 
the No. 2 saps have only been selling in light 
volume, 

Irving C. Swan, who recently resigned as 
president of the Anderson Manufacturing Co., 


Jackson, Miss., has gone into the wholesale 
hardwood and pine business as the Swan Lum- 
ber Co., with offices in the Lamar Life Build- 
ing, at Jackson. 


Bogalusa, La. 


July 23.—Construction of one of the long- 
est fences in this section has just been com- 
pleted a short distance from Bogalusa. It 
measures thirty miles in length, encircling 
a tract of 14,000 acres of land owned by the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., and set aside for 
the planting of 10,000,000 pine trees next 
fall. 

H. B. White, of the Bogalusa Furniture 
Manufacturing Co., and family, returned a 
few days ago from Chicago, where he had 
attended the midsummer show of the Amer- 
ican Furniture Mart. He reports that Boga- 
lusa furniture, especially the “Dinette” set, 
made a great hit at the show. 


Norfolk, Va. 


July 23.—There has not been so much 
activity in the North Carolina pine market, 
largely because of the extreme heat through- 
out the eastern States. A few items are 
harder to buy for quick shipment, and are 
likely to advance before very long. Farmers 
are calling for a lot of common labor and rain 
keeps the roads in bad shaps. Local yards are 
pretty well stocked and are talking of noth- 
ing but lower prices. 

Band sawn 4/4 edge No. 2 and better has 
been moving fairly well but is not really 
active. There has been a much better de- 
mand for good edge and stock widths mixed, 
circular sawn, for this can be bought as 
cheaply as band sawn edge. Edge 4/4 No. 3 
has been very quiet. No. 2 and better 4/4 
stock widths in mixed cars, rough and dressed, 
have been moving fairly well. Good circular 
finish mills do not offer much stock, and are 
very independent as to price. No. 3 4/4 stock 
widths have been quiet. No. 2 and better 
5/4x10- and 12-inch have been in good de- 
mand, and more 10-inch is inquired for than 
12-inch. Most of this is worked into stepping. 
The 6/4 stock widths are also in good de- 
mand and scarce. However, 5/4 and thicker 
edge is very quiet, and the same is true of 
4/4 bark strips and miscuts. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried 
rough, have picked up, water shipping mills 
securing the bulk of the business. More good 
air dried edge box could be sold if available. 
No. 1 4/4 stock box in all widths still active 
but mills are refusing to sell further ahead. 
Not much air dried stock box is being offered 
in the rough, for most of this is being milled 
in transit into roofers. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box 
has been very quiet, but there continues a 
good demand for No. 2 stock box, rough and 
dressed. The 5/ and 6/4 box have been rather 
quiet. Box bark strips, 4/4 dressed, have 
been in fair demand. 

There has been a better demand for mixed 
ears of flooring, thin ceiling, dressed finish in 
small lots, moldings etc., and prices have been 
fairly good. Kiln dried roofers are still mov- 
ing well. Air dried 8-inch roofers have been 
very active and are now scarce. Dressed 
framing is still in good demand but buyers 
are specifying lengths that do not appeal to 
many millmen.~ Mills are still far behind on 
dressed framing orders. 


Shreveport, La. 


July 23.—Demand for southern pine may be 
just a little bit better. Prices are holding 
fairly firm. Demand is holding up fairly well 
in the East, and the big cities are continuing 
to buy. There has been a slight increase of 
buying in Chicago and St. Louis, while Detroit 
is continuing fairly good. The best demand 
is from the territory including the above men- 
tioned cities. Missouri west of St. Louis, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas are still rather 
slow. On the whole there is practically no 
change in prices. Fir is in active competi- 
tion with pine in Kansas, Oklahoma ‘and 
northwestern Texas. There is no doubt but 
that buyers are quite likely to consider buying 
fir if pine prices get the least fraction out of 
line, and the lessened demand for pine almost 
instantly brings pine prices into line. again. 
Production is somewhat slower, and ship- 
ments, too have been retarded a little. 

Hardwood demand is picking up, and buyers 
are finding it increasingly difficult to secure 
stock needed. 


C3 PACIFIC COAST Co 








TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S458 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 
Twas” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D, 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H. E. Wad Lincoln, Nebraska 

















We Want a Few 
More Accounts 


among retail yards, industrial plants 
and railroad car shops, that want fine 
quality West Coast woods. 

Our staff knows the sources of supply 
and is familiar with the diversified 
needs of lumber buyers. Our knowledge 
and experience will prove valuable to 
you. 

Write now for further particulars on 
our efficient lumber buying service. 


Elmer{C. Wertz'Lumber Co. 
1026 Liggett Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 

















Metropolitan Center 


Office head- Specialized 
uarters for the office buildings, 
umber Indus- designed and 
try, all Trans- © built expressly 
portation lines, to serve the 


and Govern- 
ment agencies 
of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


needs of busi- 
ness, commer- 

cial and indus- 
4 trial concerns. 





At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesale, manufacturing, 


exporting and importing firms. 
Metropolitan Building Company 
1301 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 


- 
By 
Logging Ralph C. Bryant 
H 
transportation or harvesting a logging, log 
ae economically? “Logging” will 
te u how. Aa ee book 
r ing su intenden Tr owners, 
etc. og $45 , postpaid. 


American Lumberman * $3, Dearbome ™ 
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CHICAGO 








WALNUT SQUARES 


AND DIMENSION 


For table legs, chairs, dressers and other fur- 
niture. Clear four sides andtwoends. Cut 
to exact size, steamed and ends paraffined. 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Franklin 3485-6 








Redwood Products 





Redwood Sales Company 
360 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 











SISALKRAFT 


“more than a building paper” 


can be used for a dozen different protective 
purposes on any type of building job, besides 
giving the finest of waterproof and wind- 
proof protection anywhere that building paper 
is required. 

Sisalkraft's wide range of use and its econom- 
ical protection cause it to be specified by archi- 
tects and used by contractors everywhere. 
Volume sales at quick profits are available 
for dealers who handle Sisalkraift. 


Investigate today. 


The Sisalkraft Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 
AL 6-30-Gray 




















Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the peo- 
ple for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless special serv- 
ices rendered. 


Ask Department $3 to send Pamphlet No. 49-C 
giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for accurate 
credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St., NEW YORK CITY 














“COME ON HOME” 

Have you a copy of this book with this appealing 
title? It is by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet,” and receives, and deserves, first place in the 
homes and hearts of the lumbermen of America. If 
you haven't sent, for your copy yet, let us send it to 
you at once. $2, postpaid. American Lumberman, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Miss B. Ricketts, of G. W. Ricketts & Co., 
lath specialists, plans to leave early in August 
for an extended trip to Alaska. 


L. J. Wilson, of Moss, Blais & Wilson, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., was in Chicago this week 
looking over the lath situation in local ter- 
ritory. 


O. C. Censky, of the Bowler Lumber Co., 
Bowler, Wis., was in Chicago this week call- 
ing on the local distributers of northern hard- 
woods. 


Bert E. Cook, of the Bert E. Cook Lumber 
Co., left early this week on an automobile 
trip with his family through Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 


Dwight Davis, of the Dwight Davis Lumber 
Co., and the J. O. Nessen Lumber Co., left 
last week for an extended visit to the Pacific 
coast mills. 


L. C. Bricker, of the Pacific Coast Plywood 
Manufacturers (Inc.), Seattle, Wash., was in 
Chicago this week on business connected with 
his organization. 


August C. Ebenreiter is now associated with 
Charles W. Molin in Suite 1120 Conway Build- 
ing, Chicago, and will specialize in northern 
and southern hardwoods. 


Louis A. Maier, manager of the land de- 
partment of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis., made a business trip to 
Chicago on Wednesday of this week. 


G. A. Vangsness, of the Vangsness Lumber 
Co., is in northern Minnesota spending a 
month’s vacation on a combined automobile 
and fishing trip. He is accompanied by his 
family. 


G. E. Farlinger, of Sioux Lookout, Ont., 
when in Chicago last week visiting among his 
friends in the local trade, reported that the 
Canadian lumber market in his part of the 
country looks very good. 


H. R. Beatty, of the I. N. R. Beatty Lum- 
ber Co., line-yard operator with headquarters 
at Morris, Ill., when in Chicago last Satur- 
day stated that the company’s yards were en- 
joying a fair volume of business. 


E, J. Gillouly, sales manager of the Soo 
Lumber Co., Glidden, Wis., when in Chicago 
last week calling on some of his friends in 
the local trade reported that northern hard- 
wood business was on a seasonal basis. 


Frank R. Linroth, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., is 
spending a couple of weeks at Saugatuck, 
Mich., where he is devoting considerable time 
to such popular outdoor sports as golfing, ten- 
nis and fishing. 


N. H. Breaux, secretary and treasurer of 
the Norman-Breaux Lumber Co., Rhoda, La., 
passed through Chicago on Monday of this 
week, accompanied by his two daughters, en 
route to California and other points of inter- 
est in the West. 


O. R. Lutz, sales manager of the Scott & 
Howe Lumber Co., Ironwood, Mich., was in 
Chicago last week calling on his friends in 
the local trade and also getting a line on 
the northern hardwood. situation in this con- 
suming territory. 


Nils Gregertsen, president of the Gregertsen 
Bros. Co., specialist in cypress, Philippine ma- 
hogany and gun trim, left July 21 for his 
summer cottage near Eagle River, Wis., where 
he plans to spend the next few weeks recuperat- 
ing from his recent illness. 


Dave Winton, assistant general manager of 
the Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho, spent 
several days in Chicago last week conferring 
with A. K. Southworth, local sales representa- 








tive. Mr. Winton reported a good volume 
of business in Idaho white pine. 


F. M. Downing, of the F. M. Downing Lum. 
ber Co., Gordo, Ala. was in Chicago this 
week on a combined business and pleasure trip 
on which he was accompanied by his wife. Mr 
Downing stated that business recently had been 
good, and that stocks were pretty well cleaned 
up. 


Harold C. Harbaugh, manager of the Charles 
Harbaugh Lumber Co. yard at St. Charles, 
Ill., left the first of the week for a golfing 
and fishing trip in northern Wisconsin. Mr. 
Harbaugh is an enthusiastic sportsman and dur- 
ing his vacation will endeavor to forget the 
retail lumber business. 


W. J. Barclay, of Grand Rapids, Michigan 
representative for the Burnaby Bros. Lumber 
Co., spent several days this week at the home 
office of the company in Chicago. He reported 
a pretty good volume of business in Michigan, 
the summer resort trade calling for consid- 
erable quantities of material. 


Maj. C. D. M. Houghton, of Chas. D. M. 
Houghton & Co., Jackson, Mich., was in Chi- 
cago for a short time last Monday on his 
way South to visit his mill connections and 
get first-hand information as to the condition 
of stocks at the mills. He reports a notable 
increase in demand and a more stable market 
than has existed for some time. 


N6el Ridlon, who has been identified with 
the lumber business for eighteen years, the 
last five of which he has spent in Chicago, on 
July 24 severed his connection with the in- 
dustry to enter the photo-engraving business, 
having accepted a position with the J. L. 
Hempstead Studios, Chicago. For the last nine 
months Mr. Ridlon has represented the Roy 
O. Martin Lumber Co., of Alexandria, La., 
in Chicago. 


John G. Thompson, assistant to the president 
of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., was in Chicago this week renewing old 
acquaintances and sizing up the business sit- 
uation, Mr. Thompson is very much interested 
in industrial and business economics, as he 
finds a close relationship between economic con- 
ditions and the demand for the products of 
the Simonds factories. This is one of the 
old established saw companies whose product 
is used in saw mills and woodworking plants 
from coast to coast. 


C. J. Williams, president of the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla., and North Port- 
land, Ore., was in Chicago a few days ago 
en route to Portland for a visit to the West 
Coast branch. Mr. Williams reports quite a 
satisfactory business and a growing interest 
among manufacturers in the question of bet- 
ter kiln drying of lumber. He finds a gen- 
erally more optimistic feeling in the industry 
as to outlook for business and believes that 
the balance of the year will record a good 
demand for lumber at satisfactory prices. 


A. J. Gram, of the Gram-Willis Lumber Co., 
returned last Friday from a month’s trip to 
the operations of the Gram-Willis Frame & 
Manufacturing Co. at North Portland, Ore. 
He stated that the lumber market on the West 
Coast was very firm and the advances in fir 
holding well, all clear items being very much 
stronger in price. Shingles have advanced 
very sharply and other items seem to be much 
stronger all round. Mr. Gram stated that the 
Gram-Willis Frame & Manufacturing Co. has 
enough orders booked for all kinds of spe- 
cial factory items to keep the plant operating 
for the next sixty days. Practically all oper- 
ators on the Pacific Coast are optimistic over 
the outlook for fall business, according to 
Mr. Gram. 
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Harry S. Stronach, vice president in charge 
of sales of the Stronach Nail Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was in Chicago this week conferring with 

larence J. Phillips who has been placed in 
charge of sales in the Chicago district. Mr. 
Phillips is located at 508 S. Dearborn Street 
and will co-operate with the jobbers and deal- 
ers in developing a market for the Stronach 
non-splitting nail in this territory. Mr. Stronach 
reports that the plant of the company at El- 
wood City, Pa., is now equipped with a large 
number of machines, this number being in- 
creased constantly and that it is kept busy en- 
deavoring to turn out the nails fast enough to 
meet the rapidly growing demand. The big 
feature of this nail is that of its blunt triangu- 
lar shaped end. The fibers in nailing are cut 
and pushed through the wood ahead of the 
nail which prevents the board from splitting 
and gives the nail increased holding power. 
After spending a few days in Chicago with 
Mr. Phillips and arranging for the sales or- 
ganization under his direction in this terri- 
tory, Mr. Stronach left Tuesday night for 
his headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


Appointed Memphis Sales Manager 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 23.—N. A. Gladding, 
first vice president and director of sales of E. 
C. Atkins & Co., manufacturers of saws of all 
kinds, saw tools, mill specialties, machine 
knives, grinding wheels and files, with gen- 
eral offices and main factory in this city, has 
announced the appointment of K. W. Atkins, 
junior vice president of 
the company, to the 
sales managership of 
their large branch at | 
Memphis, Tenn., filling | 
the place made vacant 
by the death of the late 
B. M. Gladding, who 





K. W. ATKINS, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 
Southern Sales Man- 
ager for E. C. At- 
kins & Co. 





passed away on July 5. 

At Memphis, where 
E. C. Atkins & Co. es- 
tablished their branch | 
over 42 years ago, a 
large force of salesmen 
is employed who call 
on the saw and plan- 
ing mills, also the manufacturing and hard- 
ware trade. A full line of saws and mill equip- 
ment is carried there and a well equipped saw 
shop for new saws and repairs, regarded as 
the finest and largest in the South, is main- 
tained, all of which will be in charge of the 
new sales manager, who has had a long course 
of training in the sale of these products. 

In his youth K. W. Atkins attended the Taft 
Preparatory School, and in 1918, before he was 
18 years of age, he felt the urge to enlist in the 
A. E. F. in France, where he remained until the 
close of the war. After the war ended he re- 
sumed his studies at the Sheffield Scientific 
School (Yale University), class of ’23, taking up 
the science of metallurgy, spending three years 
in this study, during which time he was a mem- 
ber of the Cloister Club. After leaving the 
university, he joined the sales department of 
Atkins at Indianapolis as city salesman, then 
as field manager of the cross-cut saw depart- 
ment, and later his duties were enlarged and 
he was placed at the head of the mill saw 
department. 

K. W. Atkins has traveled extensively for 
the company all over the United States, and 
has been in close contact with Atkins sales 
representatives and customers, consequently is 
well posted on sales and business conditions 
generally. He is a Blue Lodge Mason, and 
is also a member of the Columbia, University 
and Country clubs of Indianapolis; is a mem- 
ber of the Indiana Lumberman’s Golf Asso- 








ciation, and has taken a very active part in 
tourhaments at Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Indianapolis. 

In 1927 he was appointed on the executive 
committee of the American Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and was re-elected in- 
1928. He is secretary-treasurer of the Appala- 
chian Supply Association, of Cincinnati, which 
. _— with the Appalachian Hardwood 

ub. 

The many friends of “Pat,” as K. W. Atkins 
is known among his intimates, wish him success 
in his new work. 


Lumberman Heads Knights Templar 


At the thirty-seventh triennial conclave of 
the Grand Encampment of Knights Templar of 
the United States, held at Detroit, Mich., last 
week, William L. Sharp, a prominent busi- 
ness man of the Englewood district of Chi- 
cago, was elected Grand Master, the highest 
office in the organization. Mr. Sharp is the 
senior member of William L. Sharp & Co., 
dealers in first mortgage and investment bonds, 
with offices at 245 West Sixty-third Street, 
Chicago, and in addition is vice president and 
treasurer of the C. E. Sharp Lumber Co., a 
well known line-yard firm which maintains 
headquarters at Oklahoma City, Okla. He is 
also president of Sharp, Partridge & Co.. 
wholesalers of plate and window glass of 
Chicago, and vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Englewood. For many years 
Mr. Sharp has been active in Masonry, and 
was made a 33rd degree Mason at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in 1905. 


Time Savers for Lumber Igdustry 


One of the time-saving devices used in every 
business institute is the rubber stamp which 
prints many times faster than words can be 
written by hand or typewriter. Busy execu- 
tives find it economical to use a signature 
stamp for signing the hundreds of letters they 
are called upon to write each day, as it con- 
serves time which can be utilized to greater 
advantage. The lumber and woodworking in- 
dustries profitably employ automatic time 
stamps in their delivery service and in other 
departments of their business. There are many 
business utilities on the market of handy de- 
sign to help save time, and among the well 
known makers of such devices is the Ed. 
Smith’s Stencil Works, 426 Camp Street, New 
Orleans, La., which carries a full line otf 
numbering machines, stencil machines, rubber 
stamps, time stamps, stamp pads, brushes, dat- 
ers, inks, burning brands, steel stamps, log 
rammers, metal signs, brass dies, badges, metal 
trade checks, seals etc. 





Softwood Progressive Kiln Drying 


New Oreans., La., July 23.—There re- 
cently has been issued to the Welch Dry Kiln 
Co. a patent covering a heating system used 
in softwood progressive kiln drying. This 
heating system was installed and tested long 
before the patent was issued and has been 
used in softwood kilns for many years. In 
conducting an investigation at Haslam, Tex., 
John B. Welch found that in drying softwoods 
the heating system should be graduated so as 
to give more heat under the dry end than 
under the green end. At that time the usual 
custom in one make of kilns was to put more 
pipe under the green end than under the 
dry end and in others it was the custom to 
put equal amounts. 

The Welch heating system is arranged not 
only to give more pipe under the dry end 
than under the green end, but it is so fixed 
that the steam will first enter the heating 
coils under the lumber at the dry end where 
the heat is required and is controlled by the 
temperature controllers. Other features of 
the construction and depth below the track 
make this a novel and useful arrangement 
for which patent No. 1,648,089 was granted on 
Noy, 8, 1927. 





CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


~ Would You Go to a Butcher to Buy a Watch? 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine | Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone Central 5691 


111 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
" rand” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





awiin Dried | ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
pruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 








PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacte GRAND PRIZE 


Internationa! Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 








AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (re eee ancea Tools 
Established 1847 


C. B. Richard & Co. | 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 3 Customs Brokers. We 


ee tis 
Ocean Freight | 
Brokers 
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discount drafts. 
Special department handling export lumber shipments , 








The Woods 


for exports & imports 

Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 


$1.25 postpaid. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
| _ Set Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


| 
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To Select Public Building Sites 

John H. Bartlett, first assistant postmaster 
general, left Washington Wednesday for a 
three weeks’ tour of the middle and north- 
western States in connection with the selec- 
tion of sites and other problems growing out 
of the public building program. In Chicago 
he will join Carl T. Schuneman, assistant 
secretary of the treasury, and head of the 
Treasury Department committee which with a 
similar committee of the Post Office Depart- 
ment forms an inter-departmental committee 
appointed by the respective cabinet officers to 
work out details of the building program. 
From Chicago the two officials will proceed to 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Seattle, Portland, Sac- 


ramento, Oakland, San Francisco and Salt 
Lake City, visiting numerous smaller cities 
en route. It is quite a problem to select the 
best available site for an important public 
building. Frequently two or more attractive 
sites are proposed. 

Two hundred million dollars have been au- 
thorized by Congress for public buildings out- 
side of Washington. No allocations have yet 
been made under the second hundred million 
authorization, but some of the cities to be 
visited on this trip come under the second 
group. In the case of these communities 
Messrs. Bartlett and Schuneman will seek to 
decide upon the needs of those cities for addi- 
tional Space. Similar investigations have al- 





SPRUCE 





Air Dried Spruce Makes 
Babcock Ladders Better 


Yes, Babcock Ladders are lighter and stronger 
because we use air-dried Spruce exclusively in 


their manufacture. 


Result: Babcock Spruce Ladders are a better 
selling line of ladders that give customers better 


satisfaction. 


More than 100,000 Babcock Spruce Ladders 
sold last year—and sales still growing. =e 


Write for the BABCOCK catalog. 


‘The W.W. BABCOCK CO. — 
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Increase Your Planer Output 


The keener the knife edge the easier your planer will run and the greater 
the volume it will turn out. You can realize these two factors in your mill by 


@ Planer Knives 


The cutting edge is of the very best tool steel, perfectly uni- 
form in temper,and the knife is accurately ground and balanced. 
Better let us select the knife to do your work perfectly. 


ae 
il y : Taylor, Stiles & Co. 
| W/ = RIEGELSVILLE, N. J., U.S.A. 
ZA Hall & Brown Ww. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo., Western Agents. 


Write today for our catalog. 
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ready been made in New Jersey and in the 
New England States. It is planned to take in 
the entire country before the end of this year. 


Order Covering Spanish Shipments 


Ship’s manifests covering lumber shipments 
in bulk to Spain must now show the number 
of pieces and the volume in cubic meters, jp- 
stead of the weight as formerly; according to 
a royal order published in the Gaceta de 
Madrid of July 20, states a cablegram from 
Commercial Attaché Charles A. Livengood, 
Madrid. In the special case of pine and fir 
from Sweden, the weights for Spanish fiscal 
purposes are to be derived by applying conver- 
sion factors of 550 and 530 kilos, respectively, 
per cubic meter. 


Forestry Educational Campaign 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 25—A fund of 
$150,000 for the promotion of forestry educa- 
tion in the South has been raised by the Amer- 
ican Foréstry Association, announcement to that 
effect being made today by Ovid M. Butler, 
executive secretary of the association, before 
State representatives and foresters, at a special 
meeting at Atlanta, at 
which final plans for 
the conduct of the work 
were agreed upon. The 
campaign will be pri- 
marily to eradicate for- 
est fires in Georgia, 





oO. M. BUTLER, 
Washington, D. C.; 


Who Announces For- 
estry Campaign 





Florida, and Missis- 
sippi, and will be con- 
ducted in close codper- 
ation with the forest 
departments and_ the 
forestry and other edu- 
cational agencies of the 
three States. Present 
plans look to starting 
the work in early September. 

The project, eclipsing in scope and intensive- 
ness anything ever before undertaken in the 
field of popular forestry education, will extend 
over a period of three years and will be di- 
rected principally to the people inhabiting the 
forest regions of the three States. The funds 
were raised through contributions of various 
agencies and individuals within the three States, 
the Commonwealth Fund of New York, John 
D. Rockefeller, jr., George D. Pratt, president 
of the association, and other public spirited men 
and women interested in the protection and per- 
petuation of the forest and wild life resources 
of the South. 


According to Mr. Butler, education by visual 
and personal contact methods will feature the 
work in the rural districts. Motor trucks 
equipped with complete moving picture appa- 
ratus, lantern slides, and forestry material will 
carry the direct lesson of forest fire prevention 
to country schools and communities. Facts re- 
lating to the more important southern trees and 
the relation of timber growing to general farm- 
ing and local prosperity will be placed in the 
schools, adapted to the use of both teachers and 
children. W.C. McCormick, formerly assistant 
State forester for North Carolina, in charge of 
forest fire control, will direct this work in the 
three States. 





THE TREMENDOUS sweep of the Southward 
movement of industry, added to the activity on 
the part of southern people themselves in devel- 
oping their own manufacturing interests, is one 
of the outstanding phases of the business life 
of America at present, comments an authority, 
continuing that the greatest shifting in industry 
that has ever taken place is now in progress. 
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ts Rates on Set-up Sash in Carloads z 
ent WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—Division 4 of |} 
: the Interstate Commerce Commission in | 
iber Docket No. 19411 finds the rate on shipments 4 
> of open sash, set up, in carloads, from Minne- | 
y to apolis, Minn., to Philadelphia, Pa., between | 
de Dec. 29, 1924, and May 25, 1925, was unrea- [-Z 
rom sonable. ‘ 
ood Complaint was filed by the John F. Wilcox = 
Pad Co, and the case presented under the shortened |[9 
scal procedure. A combination rate of $1.085 was |X 
ver charged, made up of commodity rates of 19 4 
ee cents to Neenah, Wis., and 35 cents to Pitts- |» 
ely, burg, Pa., and a third-class rate of 54.5 cents < 
peyond. Reparation was sought on the basis |[4 
of a rate of 56.5 cents, which rate subse- [EX 
quently was voluntarily established. Com- |k@ 
plainant pointed out that set-up sash and |§ 
of doors or millwork, in mixed carloads, shipped = 
“ca- , from Minneapolis to Philadelphia, move on the |}7Z 
ner- 56.5-cent rate. ‘ PS 
that Division 4 awards reparation on the basis = 
| of a through rate of 70 cents on the ship- ) 
er, ments involved, the amount to be determined 
fore in accordance with Rule V. 
cial ‘suaaeenaenaaes 











-“ Export Rates on Hardwood Logs 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down an opinion in which it finds that 
rates on numerous carloads of logs shipped 
from points in Alabama, Florida and Missis- 
sippi to Mobile, Ala., for export or coastwise 
movement were’ unreasonable. Reasonable 
rates are prescribed for the future and repara- 
tion awarded. 

The complaint was filed by the Gulf Trad- 
ing Co. (Inc.), Mobile Log & Lumber Co., 
W. K. Syson Timber Co., S. K. Taylor Lumber 
Co., George W. Howe & Co., C. W Towsley 
| and C. Schaefer. Complainants export rough 
hardwood logs, in the bark, drawn from in- 
land points up to 200 miles from Mobile. The 
decision is confined to a consideration of ex- 
port rates. Some of the rates assailed are 
single-line rates and others joint-line rates. 

Complainants compared the rates assailed of 
from 2.5 to 17 cents for distances ranging 
from 9 to 232 miles applicable on export 
traffic with various intrastate and interstate 
— rates applicable between points in southern 
territory. These latter rates generally range 
from 2.5 to 11.5 cents a hundred pounds for 





Lumber in Home Building 
The Interior Finish 





No other lumber attains greater beauty than short 
leaf Southern Pine for interior trim and finish. 


The essential qualities for finish lumber are that it will 
have a smooth surface, hold nails without splitting, 
and respond to color treatments. 


salad comparable distances. NATALBANY finish is from the softest of Southern 
the Defendants conceded in the hearing that Pi ] ° 

end there are many rates in southern territory ine, strong and ciose of texture, long In fibre. The 
= lower than those assailed, but insist that they . + ° ° ° ee 

lies flat, th ll b d 
bs are manufacturing-in-transit rates under grain lies Hat, ere wil e€ no ridging or raising 
which they receive an additional haul on the 

inds finished product from the transit point and along the edge of the darker streaks of summerwood. 
ious therefore they should not be used to meas- . s ‘ ‘ 

tes, ure the rates on export traffic. : This finish lumber can be had either plain-surfaced or 
ohn Division 4 points out, however, that this 2 ° ‘ 
lent contention of the carriers is not supported by sanded, and in the lengths you need. The machine 


many of the tariffs referred to in the record, 
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. . . . . 
men nor by the Alabama public servite commis- | work is perfect—it is as safe as buying sterling. 
per- sion’s decisions or the decisions of the Inter- 
rces state Commerce Commission, 
Division 4 finds that the single-line rates : . : a aie 
— assailed, except from points on the weak lines, | Shipped with speed from Mills Nos. ‘71-72-73 over the 
the were, are and for the future will be unreason- = Illinois Central Mainline 
k able to the extent that they exceeded, exceed | 
ICKS or may exceed the following scale: LZ 
pa- Distances Cents | 
will 10 miles and Under § 46s nopcrcesscecesece 3 = 
tion SO malbes. GEUN OOP 16 ii ins oko sc ewcciieen 3.5 - 
re- SO Me OI. | lobia sc wes oes 0 0 00-5:00 oe 4 = 
d 40 miles and Over 30.......++eeeeseeees 4.5 |4 
an SE miles and OVOP 40.26 cccccnvcceccccs 5 = 
rm- 70 miles and over 565......-ccececccvess 5.5 iy ‘ : 
the 85 miles and over 70......-...++eeeeees 6 i . 
d 100 miles and Over 85.......-.seeeseeees 6.5 |L-Z M R COM PAN ¥ LTD 
“— ise miles and over 100 Bee rk tak a hea lle Be = -_-» SMe 4 ae pa AM dF A 
ee ee 5 ihe 
‘ ee SO eee 8 =< y~\ . 
F oe = and over +88 ephnendaecherddeces a 4 Ss LES ! OF FICE 
ee ee S| Bee ee oe 
220 miles and over 200..........eseeeeees 9.5 |kA HAM MOND A 
oe! Ee ee. Perret es 10 > » LO U i > f NA 
aa oad — ang over ase ibertuse caewas baat a8 = 
es a SR | oe ae ees oe 
on 300 miles and Over 280..........seeeeeeee 11.5 |ke@ A “Complete Supply’ of Hardwoods from the 
vel- The joint-line rates assailed are found to |[9% - 
fo have tann tnd te OE heey is ee oe Pearl River Valley Lumber Company, Canton, Miss. 
life tent that they exceeded, exceed or may ex- |k@ 
ity ceed the above scale by more than 2.5 cents a =) 
r ie hundred pounds. = 
uy Division 4 further finds that the rates as- |\J 
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SRAIGMOUNTAIN Qiwawisreral 
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SOFT and WHITE 


Logs That Produce | ss*° 


3 CEILING 
B l b SIDING 
ig Value Lumber | 228k 
DIMENSION 
Dealers who sell Craig Mountain BOARDS 
B] 4 . — 
Pondosa Pine are well pleased with SHOP AND 
our stock, because it gives their custom- FACTORY 
ers complete satisfaction. _ LUMBER. 
Moreover, it pays a good profit. 
ral ain Pine is alwz SALES 
Craig Mountain Pine is always sold at — my 
a figure that permits dealers an ample 
a r “ ~ G.S. PATTERSON, 
margin. We believe a trial of our stock . O. Box 96, 


will convince you of the wisdom of 
regularly selling Craig Mountain Pine. 4347 Benton Bivd., 


‘Rags rse 
iis 





MOULDINGS 
FINISH 


Oconomowoc, Wis, 
W. J. SCHILLER, 


Kansas City, Mo. 











931 Lumber Exch 
This Mark 2 6 Ends of Craig Bldg., ina, 
Appears on the ‘A Mountain Stock Minn. 


ALEX W. STEWART, 


D. CLINTON 




















Let us quote on a mixed car. Omaha, Nebr. 


r W. H. LEWIS, 

Craig Mountain Lumber Co, | “i ctapter'y com 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO we 

E. H. VAN OSTRAND, Pres. W. C. GEDDES, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


VAN OSTRAND, 
P. O. Box 99, 





































Learn more about 
the sales possibilities 
of our Tennessze Aro- 
matic Red Cedar 
** Kilmoth ”’ Closet 
Lining. 
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A Big Increase in Sales 


will be noticed when you stock our “Quality” Oak flooring. 
It possesses all the qualities desired by builders and will 
therefore make selling easier for you. Many other dealers 
are featuring this flooring with good results. Order in 
L. C. L. or carlots. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


“Kl LMOTH” CLoseT LININ yy 



















sonable to the extent that they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed the rates above 
prescribed by more than the following arbj- 
traries for that portion of the haul over the 
weak line: 85 miles and under, 1 cent; 209 
miles and over 85 miles, 1.5 cents; 300 miles 
and over 200 miles, 2 cents. 

Reparation will be determined in accordance 
with Rule V. 


Is Private Road Public Utility? 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 21—Whether a rail- 
road belonging to one lumber company must 
haul logs belonging to a competing lumber 
company is the question that is before Judge 
W. F. McNaughten, of Coeur D’Alene, for de.- 
cision. A transcript of the testimony taken 
in the case of Codd & Allen against the Mce- 
Goldrick Lumber Co. before the public utility 
commission of Idaho has been sent to Judge 
McNaughten and it is from this that he will 
make his decision. The case has been re- 
manded to him from the supreme court where 
it was taken on a demurrer by the McGold- 
rick Lumber Co. that it has a right to refuse 
to carry the Codd & Allen logs on the ground 
that the railroad is not a public utility. The 
supreme court denied the demurrer. The pub- 
lic utility commission of the State, after 
hearing exhaustive testimony in the case, 
had previously denied jurisdiction over the 
line as a public utility. 


Combination Rule on Lumber 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has discontinued In- 
vestigation & Suspension Docket No. 3,080— 
Combination Rule on Lumber from Southern 
Territory to Canada—the carriers having filed 
tariffs canceling the schedules under suspen- 
sion. 
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Week’s Loadings Exceed Million Cars 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended on July 
14 totaled 1,024,534 cars, the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced today. This was an increase of 173,- 
929 cars over the preceding week when loading 
of revenue freight was reduced owing to the 
observance of Fourth of July. The total for 
the week of July 14 was also an increase of 
7,140 cars above the same week in 1927, but a 
decrease of 51,838 cars below the correspond- 
ing week two years ago. 

‘Miscellaneous freight loading for the week 
totaled 407,242 cars, an increase of 11,559 cars 
above the corresponding week last year and 
9,587 cars above the same week in 1926. 

Coal loading totaled 148,969 cars, a decrease 
of 4,009 cars below the same week in 1927 and 
34,226 cars below the same period two years 
ago. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted 
to 53,445 cars, an increase of 10,743 cars above 
the same week last year but 2,274 cars below 
the same week in 1926. In the western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
totaled 41,950 cars, an increase of 13,470 cars 
above the same week in 1927. 

Live stock loading amounted to 25,160 cars, a 
decrease of 2,298 cars below the same week last 
year and 2,095 cars below the same week in 
1926. In the western districts alone, live stock 
loading totaled 19,097 cars, a decrease of 1,244 
cars compared with the same week in 1927. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
lot freight totaled 253,627, a decrease of 2,232 
cars below the same week in 1927 and 2,274 
cars below the corresponding week two years 
ago. 

Forest products loading amounted to 61,308 
cars, 5,625 cars below the same week last 
year and 8,271 cars under the same week in 
1926. 





Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Pat- 
ent Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 
20 cents each. State number of patent and name 
of inventor when ordering: 

1,676,738. Automatic woodworking macnine. 
William Lotterman, Leonard B. Lester, and Mer- 
ritt K. Orton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

1,676,957. Method and apparatus for unstacking 
lumber. James M, Leaver and James M. Leaver, 
jr., Oakland, Calif. 
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Necrological Record of the Week 


Cc. E. ROLAND, of the New Alexandria Lum- 
per Co., New Alexandria, Pa., a past president 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, died in Greens- 
purg, Pa, Tuesday 
night, July 10. He had 
been ill since last Sep- 
tember with pernicious 
anaemia. Mr. Roland 
was born in Armstrong 
County, Pennsylvania, 
about 65 years ago, but | 
went to Westmoreland 
County when a young 
man and had _ ever 
since been a resident of 
Greensburg. He worked 





THE LATE 
Cc. E. ROLAND '! 





as a carpenter, through 
which he became iden- 
tified with the con- 
tracting business and 
built many blocks of 
houses for some of the 
big coal mining corpo- 
rations of the Pitts- 
burgh district. Later 
he became connected 
with the South Greens- 
burg Lumber Co. and 
subsequently with the New Alexandria Lum- 
ber Co. For a number of years Mr. Roland 
had been a director of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania, 
a post he continued to hold at the time of 
his death, and served as its president in 1924. 
He was a staunch member of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal church of Greensburg and 
was teacher of the Philathea class of boys 
in the Sunday school. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Mary E. Roland, and the follow- 
ing children: Mrs. Paul Randall, of Galion, 
O.; Mrs. Clair Hyskell, of Greensburg; Mrs. 
W. H. Proud, of Irwin, Pa., and Wayne and 
Paul Roland at home. 








DWIGHT C. BIRCH, assistant to general 
manager of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., Pine- 
dale, Calif., died last week as a result of an 
acute attack of appendicitis. Death occurred at 
Central Camp near North Fork, a part of the 
timber lands of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co. 
Mr. Birch was one of the best known forester- 
lumbermen in the west and during his career 
on the Pacific coast, had made many connec- 
tions. He was faithful to the pine industry 
in which most of his work was done. Mr. 
Birch was born in 1886 in California; was 
educated in the grade and high schools of 
Orland and San Jose and completed two years 
of study at the University of California be- 
fore entering the forestry department of the 
University of Michigan. In 1911 he was 
graduated from Michigan and immediately 
entered the Forest Service in Montana. Un- 
satisfied with his Bachelor of Science in for- 
estry, he returned to the University of Michi- 
gan in 1912 and received a master’s degree in 
June, 1913. With this he started back home 
to California and served as forest assistant in 
the Sierras under Redington from 1913 to 1917 
when he was transferred to the district office 
as assistant to the logging engineer, Swift 
Berry. When Mr. Berry went to France with 
the Forest (10th) Engineers, Mr. Birch took 
charge of logging engineering, remaining in 
that office until the summer of 1919 when he 
resigned from the Forest Service to accept a 
position with the Madera Sugar Pine Co. at 
Madera, Calif. He made rapid strides with 
the organization to the position of assistant 
to the general manager, which he filled with 
marked ability and merit. In January of this 
year he left the Madera Sugar Pine Co. to 
accept a position with the Clover Valley Lum- 
ber Co., in which he remained until about a 
month ago when he resigned to return to his 
favored Sierras to take charge of the logging 
operations and important logging develop- 
ments of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co. Mr. 
Birch was a splendid example of the young 
American lumberman, endeared to his asso- 
ciates by lovable characteristics. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and two small children. 





HENRY E. JEWETT, New Albany, Ind, 
died early Saturday morning, July 21, at the 
Baptist Hospital, Louisville, Ky., following 
a surgical operation. He was 70 years old. 
Mr. Jewett was one of the notable men of 
the Falls Cities, being vice-president and 
one of the founders of the New Albany 
Veneering Co., which was formed some years 
ago by him in association with Col. E. V. 
Knight, Charles Inman and William MacLean. 
He was president of the Second National 
Bank of New Albany, and a director of the 


Federal Reserve Bank in Louisville. Mr. 
Jewett was a prominent attorney, going from 
Scottsburg, Ind., in 1886, to open a law office 
with his brother, Col. C. L. Jewett. He be- 
came president of the bank in 1914, and had 
been a director since 1895. He was also a 
director of the St. Louis division, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, No. 8, and vice president of the 
New Albany Trust Co. He graduated from 
the University of Louisville, and hung out 
his first shingle at Scottsburg. He was born 
at Lexington, Ind. About two years ago Mr. 
Jewett was quite active in plans for merging 
a number of large woodworking interests into 
an enormous corporation, which would have 
owned timber, saw mills, and various con- 
suming plants, under a waste and mid profit 
elimination plan, but the merger was never 
completed. 


SAMUEL P. VEAL, superintendent of C. 
Beck & Co., Limited, box manufacturers, Tor- 
onto, Ont., passed away recently, after a long 
illness, at the age of 59. Mr. Veal was born 
at Torquay, England, and went to Canada 
with his parents at an early age. He had 
lived in Toronto for the last forty years. Mr. 
Veal is survived by his wife and one daughter. 


MRS. TURNER W. ISAAC, wife of the gen- 
eral manager of the Union Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co., a subsidiary of the American Car 
& Foundry Co., Baltimore, Md., died at her 
home in Walbrook, a suburb of Baltimore, 
on July 12 after a prolonged illness. Mrs. 
Isaac is survived by her husband and five 
children, 


MRS. CHARLES W. STIMSON, wife of 
the vice | etong, agg and general manager of Stim- 
son Timber Co., Seattle, Wash., died in that 
city July 17 following a long illness. Mrs. 
Stimson was 70 years of age. She was 
prominently identified with civic and club 
work, both in Seattle and Los Angeles. Be- 
sides her husband, their son, Charles W. 
Stimson, jr., survives her. 


EUGENDB FORD, vice president and general 
manager of the Trinity County Lumber Co., 
of Groveton, Tex., died suddenly last Friday 
night, July 20, at a small town near Pine 
Bluff, Ark., where in company with his wife 
he was visiting relatives. Mr. Ford had been 
connected with the Trinity County Lumber 
Co. for three or four years, and with the 
Joyce lumber interests for a long time. In 
addition to being an executive of the Trinity 
County Lumber Co., Mr. Ford was also gen- 
eral manager of the Tremont & Gulf Railroad 
Co. Funeral services were held July 23 at 
the residence in Groveton, Tex. Mr. Ford was 
a 32nd degree Mason and a Shriner, and was 
well and favorably known in the lumber in- 
dustry with which he had been prominently 
identified for many years. 


WILLIAM THOMSON, Orillia, Ont., retired 
lumber manufacturer, passed away on July 
19 at his residence, Longford Villa, Orillia, 
after several weeks’ illness. He was taken 


of his father in 1881, William Thomson and 
his family moved to Orillia. Still in his early 
manhood, Mr. Thomson became president of 
the Longford Lumber Co., which was then 
cutting something like 20,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber a year. Mr. Thomson directed the affairs 
of the company until its limits were cut out 
and it ceased operations. In 1900 Mr. Thom- 
son retired and devoted his life chiefly to 
charitable and philanthropic work. He con- 
tinued to act as a director of the Standard 
Chemical Co., which had taken over the Long- 
ford plant, and the Canada Wood Specialty 
Co., of Orillia, in both of which companies 
he had taken a leading part. Mr. Thomson 
is survived by one son, Howard Thomson, 
five sisters and one brother, 





HENRY COOPER, part Owner of the Cooper 
Hardwood Mill, near Molalla, Ore., was 
fatally injured while attempting an adjust- 
ment of the saw and died er after his 
removal to a hospital. He is survived by his 
wife and one child. 


VERYL E. ANDERSON, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Anderson, Geneseo, IIl., 
died at the home of her parents in that city 
on Tuesday morning, July 17, following a 
week’s illness of sinus infection. She was 
14 years old and a student at the Geneseo 
High School, where she was popular and was 
treasurer of her class. Mr. Anderson, the be- 
reaved father, is a member of the firm of 
Hedman, Anderson & Co., lumber dealers of 
Geneseo, and has many friends in the trade 
who extend their sincere sympathy. Besides 
her parents Veryl Anderson is survived by 
two sisters, both married, and a _ brother, 
Carl, living in Glendale, Calif. 


Trouble and Litigation 


TORRINGTON, CONN., July 23.—James DB. 
Mallette of this city has been appointed tem- 
porary receiver for the Harry J. Wylie Co. 
(Inc.), wholesale lumber dealer. The appli- 
cation was made upon request of the direc- 
tors of the company and after Harry J. 
Wylie, vice-president of the company, was 
stricken with nervous exhaustion. The com- 
pany, it is said, is solvent. It was incor- 
porated in 1922 and has an authorized capital 
of $100,000. 


Forester Cuts Cost by Tractor 


During the last year the Los Angeles County 
forest service has constructed 40 miles of fire- 
break in the southern California forests with 
“Caterpillar” tractor equipment. In comment- 
ing on the splendid work being done by tractor 
machinery, Joseph J. Davis, chief assistant 

county fire warden of 

















Los Angeles County forest service making a fire trail with “Caterpillar” 


Sixty and blade grader 


ill while on a visit to Jack Miner’s famous 
bird sanctuary at Kingsville, Ont. Mr. Thom- 
son was born in Peterboro, Ont., in 1860, the 
eldest son of the late John Thomson, a well 
known lumberman, who afterwards became 
the owner of timber limits and operated saw 
mills at Longford Mills. Following the death 


Los Angeles County, 
says: “Owing to the 
steepness of the slopes 
we are unable to use 
any of our firebreak 
for road purposes. Our 
plan of operation in the 
construction of fire- 
break has been to com- 
plete an entire project 
with the tractor ma- 
chinery and a_ small 
labor crew. In other 
words, we have endeav- 
ored to cut the average 
cost of firebreak con- 
struction and not pick 
out favorable locations 
on which the tractor 
can operate. We have 
built firebreak for as 
low as $22 a mile, but 
on an average our fire- 
break has been con- 
structed at a cost of an 
average of approximately $300 a mile. The 
saving to us over hand labor has been from 
50 to 75 per cent; that is, the cost of con- 
structing firebreak by tractor has been from 
one-fourth to one-half the cost of hand labor.” 
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This Week’s 





Portland, Ore., July 24. 
actual sales of fir, 


on 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 





F. o. b. mill prices 
July 20, 21 and 23, 


direct and wholesale, reported by West Coast 


mills to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were 
as follows: 
Vertical Grain Plooring 
B B&btr Cc D 
i ttceeese eens $35.25 $36.50 $29.00 
a e2cns teen d we 35.50 Juan 
Sn”. secenwses 37.25 
Piat Grain Plooring 
Di apa dekwee & 24.75 19.75 
a: ¢eheeeo eaes 32.25 28.25 
Mixed Grain aad 
Se. ae ated weet a - $14.75 
Ceiling 
Wl lane oa xt a 24.75 19.75 
Mr. ~@tcs vinden ac 24.75 20.75 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
ae” Sa lavawudeus 31.25 26.25 
Se 30.75 27.50 nia an 
Pn Selene tecaceae's baw : 17.50 
Pinish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
Ss dc ¢ awelting dein $41.50 $44.25 $52.25 
Common Boards, and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
OM Serr emrrre? $19.00 $16.75 $17.75 $21.25 
 cwea ae ead 12.25 13.00 13.00 14.00 
 & See 10.25 8.50 8.50 sees 
Dimension 
132’ 14’ 16’ 18° 20° 22&24’ 26&32’ 
No, 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$16.25 $16.25 $18. 00 $18.75 $18.75... 

6”. 15.75 15.75 17.25 17.75 17.50 $21. 25 $23. 75 
8”. 16.50 16.50 17.50 18.25 17.75 21.50 23.00 
10”. 17.25 17.50 18.25 18.25 18.25 21.50 23.75 
12”. 17.75 17.75 18.50 18.75 18.75 21.75 25.25 
2x4”, 8’, $16.25; 10’, $16.25; 2x6”, 10’, $15.00 
Random ..2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2....$12.25 $11.50 — 00 $12.00 $13.50 
No. 3.... 8.85 6.75 nae aes 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced........ce% $19.50 
5x6 to 12x12” to 40’, rough......cccccces 18.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 18.75 
Pir Lath 
ee ae eee, Ga ve wdad be Coie ben eeenaws $3.00 
B&better, Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
Tt (inate va ek beed oe eae slebeco nek clas $32.00 
 odadms bbs va cae ye hie ae 6a Eee teen 38.00 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended July 14: 


these 


Plooring 1x3” 1x4” 
Edge qraie—-Babetter Fie aeeun $60.25 $59.75 
i guda+neaaan cats 25.25 
Flat grain —Babettér ova wane 39.25 39.50 
beves cen os 34.00 
No. D isvatecnetan +e 24 25 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $38 00 
Drop siding, B&better 1x6”............. 37.50 

Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” B&better ............:. $64.75 
5/4&5&10” B&better ............ 66.50 
Ce GE WARE: BU occ ccc cesses ose 66.00 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 38% 
%” and over... 27% 

Boards and ns 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $34.25 
Ree «Bek Bedeeves 25.25 
i, Ce Ms Meese es vee cabaweees 22.76 
Pn” “meee. Be Moanctectidvecesctdeees 18.50 

Dime n 
Pees BR, Be Ot, BAO BS Poe cede se cccdbel $23.75 
eg SE «ole pind’ ices ome e 26.00 
ae EE 9 Ob kd vo eee 08 wed 29.00 
see Os Bs O, FO BO cc ccvviedecades 22.00 
ee 6k. GENT b 04a otowe nnd so 90 24.75 
Lath 

ee ee. SR Oe OS oh eaaes cence o8 6d hee eeree bs $3.30 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., July 21.—Eastern prices per 
thousand, four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill 
are: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Meee, WORE, Gilden cecescaecdcoces $ 2.45 @$2.50 
Extra stars, 6/2, mixed, with lum- 

er Oe .. Sle a kant oeec veers 2.50 
PD ONE o-whidtie du rude eam hee ee 2.80 2.95 
Extra clears, mixed, lumber/shgls. 3.00 
TE, Gad big wo bie kdakeeness v4 3.70 3.80 
XXXXX, mixed, lumber/shgls.... 3.75 3.80 
NIN? nin: aie tie alee ica wea ae eels 3.65 
FPF ToT TTT 4.70 4.80 
Perfections, mixed, lumber/shgls. 4.75 4.80 
SE. ividi weew es béeee sa ee ee es 11.50 
BS” £73. DaeeROG co cecccivecovse 3.25 3.35 

Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
ie See: GIS seks eed se ceqeesee 2.50 2.55 
Pe edb cune Caenieanbned 3.10 3.20 
DE sk vacb snes keds esauee wns 3.85 3.95 
PR, SVetcunreacenneeend eaee 4.00 
PN woud bacedeaedeevexes 4.85 5.00 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Cosmen stare, 6/3 ccccccsedcevecs 1.05 1.10 
Common stars, 6/2, mixed, lumber 

OP SE bed dceaheé reserve oe 1.15 
Commsmem stare, B/2 ccsccccececve 1.30 1.35 
Common stars, 5/2, mixed, lumber 

OF GED co ccrevscesicavesccne 1,40 
GOMMMNGN GIORED « cccccececsccecccs 2.00 
Common clears, mixed, lumber 

OF GO. ciuh cetee Weccxvesee 2.10 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


DE Cinvadeeckeeeds eat Catrere 3.75 
- > oar 4.00 
EE oc wh eal en dea ekk eee wwe 4.80 
Ze letbeca ceca cexees 5.00 
Mevars CNG, FE). sce cade cvosece 11.75 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif.. July 21.—The follow- 
ing average prices f. o. b. mills, those on 
commons covering 1-inch stock only, were re- 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 


Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended July 18: 
California White Pine 
All widths— 
No.1&2 clr. Csel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
GM sészabe $70.95 $66.65 $52.85 $45.85 
7 rr 72.50 61.15 53.05 55.40 
rae 67.20 65.35 44.15 54.60 
Se «iceceae 80.85 68.00 55.50 65.80 
Ca 8 Pine 
Oe eswawad $98.60 $89.00 $71.00 $54.55 
) 89.50 73.95 59.50 59.75 
OY err 84.35 69.75 50.75 63.05 
OS) aa 93.45 84.00 66.85 84.25 
White Pine Td . Mixed Pines 
TGR técewks ees 7 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 38.75 a ey — 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 27.40 ee theese 940.38 
Panel, %”xa.w.. 72.30 2 csaseve 0.8 
. S eee 20.75 
Sugar Wine hep... Box .......... 21.80 
TAO * o's cl oa kare $41.55 Timb ene 31.40 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 47.00 MDCTS «+ --+0- . 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 34.50 mas Bé&btr, 35 
White Pir ee eenee . 
C&btr, all sizes. $61. 45 Lath— 
No. 1 com...... eae $ 4.45 
No. 1 dimen, 175 ee. A becas ae 3.85 
Ef 18.85 Dee) Stedoans 1.15 
r No. 1 dim, i%° 
Pencil stock . a 00 Ws ocekbone 5.75 
era 23.00 
Au Douglas Fir 
i) ies BE nn $48.20 
Ee 47.26 Tiesandtimbers 25.95 
3 ee 68.25 Dimension ..... 18.15 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, July 24.—Following are quota- 


tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
NT. aid tau. ue 6 -didn wale Seo $1.30 $1.60 
Mi” «tess cue weadne exmncine eas 1.20 1.50 
ME sdactccedpacseeres iveees 1,00 1.26 
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WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., July 24.—Log market quota- 
tions: 


P rir} yellow: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17; No. 
"Fir, red: Ungraded, $15@16. 
Cedar: $15@16. 


Hemlock: Ungraded, $9@11. 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


Everett, Wash., July 21.—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
$18; 


Cedar: Rafts of 

lumber logs, $32. 
Hemlock: No. 2, $13@14; No. 3, $11@12. 
Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
Vancouver, B. C., July 21. 

ket quotations are as follows: 
Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15, No. 3, $10 
Cedar: No. 1, $23; 5 itp os 3, $8. 50. 
Hemlock: $11. 


RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., July 21.—Prices for red cedar 
siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- to 18 


shingle logs only 





Latest log mar- 





foot, f. o. b. mill: 
Bevel aes. ¥%-inch 
ba eed coRre 
EE 6 giewinns ata’ $26 00 $23.00 $18.00 
NR: 6 peck iaw he we 24.00 21.00 
6-inch ... yreneee 33.00 28.00 23.00 
ear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
hae was a minha prea birae tt $45.00 $39.00 
0 ee ere re ee 54.00 43.00 
ee ee 00 pes 
Clear Pinish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 48 Rough 
EE) patna mene ence ® ouwiaaee $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
RE” atte nitabee een en ee amee 0.00 76.00 
Se ee ae 90.00 86.00 
dive eka wendik ea 105.00 101.00 


Clear Ceiling or tossing, One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 tol $45.00 


Discount on Moldings 


ey 


Made from 1x4” and under........eseeee0% 55% 
De SPUR, GENO DIDO sc oi a cin gke cs esiveces 45% 
Lots of 50,000 feet or more, additional.... 5% 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 
100 -. ft. 
DON Si Reece Meer Seiad reweheyebeennes 
BE SERW sla cs Sead haee Oo en ah aeeine eels 33 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on kiln dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, 
drop siding and ceiling, 6- to 16-foots contain- 
ing not more than 10 percent of shorts nor 
more than 50 percent of 16-foot. 


Inch— 4 8” 10” 12° 
_- +, 00 - $52.00 $52.00 $72.00 $87.00 
oir e. & ~y cece ry 00 650.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1.. 7.00 48.00 59.00 67.50 
No. 2.. 39. 78 $39.25 37, 75 38.75 38.75 47.00 
No. 3.. 33.25 33.75 33.75 34.75 34.75 36.50 
No. 4.. 31.00 .... 33.00 33.50 33.50 33.50 

5 /&6 /4— oe , 6&8” 10” 12” 
DG&btr.© ..ccccce . -$67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. Tdtr..... ccc - 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 
TeTTT TIS TTT Te 55.00 67.00 60.00 70.00 


No. 1 
For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-, 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 
No. 4, $4. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 


Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, ary not over 20 percent shorter than 


10-foo 
D&bdtr., x? inch. .$28. 00 6B, 4-inch....... $18.00 
.6-inch 31.00 6-inch 00 
Lath, 4-foot: No. 1, $7.75; No. 2, $6.45. 
WEST COAST SPRUCE 
[Special telegram to Amertcan LumBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., July 24.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


8- or 12-inch, add 
in No. 3, all widths, add $6; 





Finish— Factory mae pene 
tos Oe $65.00 4/4 sees -'sO2t. ve 
1x4—10” 54.00 Yr sete eens at 

Bevel siding— pene 
| ER a pepredeer® 4.00 
lie te AP a 27.00 Green box Imbr. 16. 00 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn. July 23.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


ComMON RouGH BOARDS AND FENCING— 


10&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

mie, 2, 18 8% ssvcvens $42.00 $42.00 $48.00 
iat @ -sccabeed 45 45.00 47.00 

SO ssccdnas 49.00 48.00 47.00 

1a icdenbet 57.00 54.00 52.00 

1x13” ..... 2. 74.00 72.00 70,00 

i & It SP accwetes 34.00 34.00 40.00 
tO ws aah . 2. 36.00 36.00 39.00 

ot pater ep 40.00 39.00 38.00 

1x10” 2) 42.00 40.00 38.00 

Se sidvaees 48.00 46.00 45.00 
Sg eee 27.50 27.50 28.50 
Ss Ot cyvenens 30.50 30.50 31.50 

i. aseiet 32.00 32.00 82.00 

See ccclesee 33.00 32.00 32.00 

SOE . cnnadees 34.00 33.00 33.00 


For all white " Nos. 1 and 2, add $1; 
for S1S or S2S add $1. For resawing add $1. 
gs4S, D&M, drop siding etc. add $1.50. 

No. 4, 4-inch and wider, 6- to 20-foot, $26; 
No, 5, $19. 

No. 1 Prece Sturr, 81S1E— 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
ex 4” $33.50 $31.50 $30.50 $31.50 $33.50 
2x 6” $1.50. 31.50 30.50 3050 3 
2x 8” 33.50 33.50 381.50 31.50 33.50 
9x10” ... 35.50 36.50 36.50 35.50 35.50 
9x12” ... 36.50 37.50 387.50 36.50 87.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. ‘For D&M, add $1.50. 


SipInG 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-FooT— 
Norway 
&btr. D B Cé&btr. 
YP sevves fai. 50° $36 50 $27.00 $17.00 1 00 
SO scccve 46.00 41.00 $81.00 20.00 34. 


APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 





4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
ee Sesencieel $135 @145 #148 a6% 3155 @165 
Selecta .ccecce 105@110 115 115@120 
No. 1 com.... 80@ 8 90 90 95 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 Hee 59 55 60 
Sound wormy 43@ 45 57 55 60 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
err $110@115 eee eee 
No. 1 com.... 60 eae ee 
No. 2 com.. Gee Se ese chs 006 -s00 
POS prrceg tre “Figo@1i0 $110 120 $120@135 

BD cevececen 
Selects ..... 70@ 75 73o 80 ay 4 90 
No. 1 com.... 58@ 63 as 73 Hy 78 
No. 2 com.... 43@ 48 50 55 59 65 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 24 23@ 25 24 7 
Sound wormy 46@ 48 60@ 62 60 65 

Basswoop— 
WD vévamedes $ 70@ 72 $ 70 75 $ 80 85 
No. 1 com.... 53@ 655 58 61 65 70 
No. 2 com 28@ 31 33 38 388@ 43 
CHESTNUT— 
WR csadresus $ 90@ 95 oe ts $115@120 
No. 1 com.... 55 60 60 65. 65@ 70 
No. 3 com.. 20 21 21@ 22 21@ 22 
Sd. wormy and 

No. 2 com. 29@ 31 33@ 35 35@ 37 
No. 1 common 

& better, 

sound wormy 35@ 38 40@ 42 42@ 44 

BrreH— 
rrr ee $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 

and asi. ... @& 70 70@ 75 70@ 75 

No. 2 com.... 33 35 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BrEcH— 

ee. eee $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 

No. 1 com 40@ 43 45 48 45@ 50 

No. 2 com 25@ 28 28 30 30@ 33 
PoPLAR— 

Panel & No. 1, 

13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
TRE sciinnees 105 120 130 
ee, & Sel. 80 95 110 

Cwesiams 60 65 70 
No. 2 eee $ 38@ 41 44 46 46@ 48 
ee eS See 26@ 28 28 30 30 
MAPLE— 
i rere eee $ 70@ 75 $ 75@ 80 $ 838@ 88 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 46@ 51 58@ 63 62@ 68 

No. 2 com.... 84@ 36 40 38@ 40 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. o. b. 
cars ne miil basis, during the week ended 


July 2 
MFMA MFMA MFMA 
Maple— First Second Third 
GS Ray ae ea As $74.74 $62.98 $45.06 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 818S— 


8’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
Ix 4” woscces -$28.00 $29.00 $29.00 $30.00 
3X 6” ccccces - 30.50 31.50 31.50 33.00 
EE 8” wn ccccce - 32.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 
1X10” ...cc0e - 34.00 35.00 35.00 36.50 
UE1Z" ..cce +++ 35.00 36.00 36.00 37.50 


For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


Crating stock, S1 or #8, 6” and wider, 6’ and 


longer, No. , $28; No. 3, $23 
No. 1 Hemlock, s1S1E— 
8’ 10’ 14’ 16’ 

Oe OP" cswwites $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $32.00 
Be . cawewvals 29.00 30.00 30.0 32.00 
BE iccitaweme 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 
QE $1.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
SEGe . éveewen 31.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 
of No. 1. 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 23.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources ey Ad 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 
Mississippi 
Southern Northern and 
Florida Florida Georgia 





SHEEE? nese ceces $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 
SOMO” secs ctcccve 39.00 42.50 51.00 
SORE” cccccsecces 40.00 44.50 51.00 
BERLE” oc cscovece 50.00 52.50 56.00 
5&10x10” ......... 48.00 49.50 54.00 
SOES | sede ee sese 60.00 64.00 64.00 
Ol) rr 56.00 61.00 62.00 
MEPEHSG” secdeccee cere 67.50 ° 71.00 
GOOEO” a icosoude eoue 64.50 69.00 
OT ee coos cove 83.00 
GRIGEIO” 2.0 ccccee ° 77.00 


Lenghts 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 
mach 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
pric 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 
(Rail ae? 
B&btr, ht. rift.. $84.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 
B&btr, sap rift. 69.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 28.00 
Bé&btr, flat .... 49.00 No. 8 sap flat.. 18.00 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
1x6” %x5% ...$28.00 1x10” %x 9%..$29.50 
1x8” %x7% ... 29.00 1x12” %x11%.. 30.00 
Shortleaf Dimension, 84S, \%4-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 


ae Re $30.50 
Be caccsccess SE BEE) secccees - 31.50 
BEN wccesccces Be 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 
No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
} WS56" FICE wccecs --- $67.00 $62.00 cone 
x2%” flat ........ 46.00 40.00 $28.00 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
1x6”, %x5% ...$31.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$32.50 
1x8”, %x7% ... 32.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 33.50 
#2-inch thick, $1 more, 


Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


%x 6”, GOR” ics 52 settinweimumbeen wad $40.00 
oo a pe Paeaeer is a adh ean a . 56.00 
> GEE No icle ae snbeees ean seevkne - 65.00 


Maple Plooring f.0.b. Philadelphia 





MFMA First grade ....... oo 0 $82.70 8.25 
MF'MA Second grade ......... 70.75 74.25 
MFMA Third grade .......... 50.75 54,25 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 

e D No. 2 No. 3 

7? errs $ 67.50 $57.50 $44.25 $38.25 
me 4 seeteseee - 77.50 62.50 42.25 38.26 
Se, £6suas cane 72.50 62.50 42.25 38.25 
See” bs eaves es 82.50 72.50 42.25 38.25 
Ee 6s tees e+. 97.50 87.50 46.25 39.25 
13” and up..... 102.50 92. oa 51.26 43.25 

Lath, 4-foot N 
. cevctseetens $6.50 c.i oe: 75 delivered 
Hemlock ...cccee so 4.90 @2. ‘f£.— 5.50 delivered 
Redwood Siding 

Me 6 Cte DORE 06cc ve eccvewecsasacne $34.25 
ie Be GN Phe oc vate ct rcceeceeeeess 48.75 
Tee GUN Meio 0 vtec tecccneqgeasees 56.75 
Louisville, ,» July 23.—Normal production 


and fair demand’ about describes the situation 
in the poplar bevel siding market. No change 
has been made in prices for some weeks, due 
in part to the very steady price of poplar lum- 
ber. Quotations on siding at Louisville: 


No.1 No.2 

FAS Select com. com, 

6-inch ....... Sees eee $40 $30 $24 
SE vcnnesdcasens - 50 38 28 22 


4-INCH ..ccccccccccee 50 35 24 20 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoo 
ft. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 4 


AsH— 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No. 3 
4/4 ...$ 80.00 $ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 38.00 $ 21.00 
5 -» 95.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 95.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 


8/4... 82.00 72.00 68.00 365.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 .... 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 °<:.. 


hf’, stock, “4, A 5/4, $80 or on grade; 
» $90; No. 1, $70. ’ te 


a inch No, 1 face clr, & btr., $65; 1x5- 
inch, $75. 


4/4 ... 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 91.00 71.00 62.00 34.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 96.00 76.00 58.00 36.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 101.00 81.00 70.00 44.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 eevee 
12/4 ... 115.90 105.00 95.00 60.00 eevee 
3/ 65.00 


+ 80.00 ‘ E ‘ sed 

5/8 ... 75.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 o em 
For 10-inch & wdr., add $30;-8-inch & wdr., 
aga $15; for 5-inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., add 


Price of 16. & 6-foot lengths, $28. For sel. 


red, add $1 


Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; 
one and two face clear, $65; 1x5-inch, two ace 
cicer 520: one and two face clear, $70; run of 
pile 


Sorr Etm— 

4/4 - 65.00 55.00 45.00 26.00 22.00 
5/4 . 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 23.00 


Rock Etm— 
4/4 70.00 ~— 45.00 25.00 19.00 
a 5.00 é 50.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 7§.00 ‘ 60.00 28.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 60.00 385.00 %25.00 
10/4 ... 95.00 avifadan 75.00 650.00 > 
12/4 ... 105.00 see 85.00 65.90 30.00 


6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 . 88.00 78.00 63.00 34.00 21.00 
Rep Oak— 


6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 19.00 
8/4 ..- 115.00 95.06 80.00 60.00 21.00 


Harp Mapie Roven F.ioorine StTock-. 


No.1 No.2 No.8A 
com. com, com. 
4/4 yasueccosentepssees@amaE $30.08 $20.00 
B/E cecccccccccccecs 3.00 3.00 23.00 


Harp MarpLtE— 
Sel. No. 1&Sel. 
FAS 6”"&wdr. 6”&wdr. No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 42.00 $ 31.00 $ 17.00 
80.0 65.00 ° 00 34.00 19.00 


14/4 22: 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 35.00 
16/4 ... 170.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 365.00 


Add for 8-inch and wider, $15; 10-inch and 
wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 


BrrecH— 

FAS Sel. No.1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
5/8 No. 2 com. & better. .... $33.00 
4/4 ...$ 55.00 $40.00 $35.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 70.00 60.00 650.00 385.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 casa 60.00 40.00 25.00 


Enp Drizp WHITE MaPLe— 


o 


yAsene 
1&2 Nos.1 & 2 
B/E wcrcccveccccevevers "4110.60 3 85.00 
NG hitei i. ommavaredet 6 oon -00 90.00 
C/E wcccccccccccccccccee 130,00 95.00 
0/4 eet \eeeeOteeeseeeeeee 120.60 106.00 
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PREMIUM 
INCOME 


1007, 


Your Investment in Insurance! 


Out of every dollar of premium investment in Lumber Mutual 
Insurance, 2214 cents goes for operating expense and 39% 
Insurance cost is thus 62 cents or 62%. If 
insurance were provided at cost, the dividend therefore would 
be 38%. The average dividend paid is 40%, so that ultimate 
cost to policy-holder is 2% less than actual insuring costs. 
Other income, from investment of surplus, etc., makes it pos- 
sible to pay 40% dividend and also add 5% to the surplus held 
for protection of policy-holders. 
fore grows to 107% in protection and dividends. 


cents for losses. 


Mutual Insurance. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
of Boston, Mass. 

The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohio 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, 
of Seattle, Wash. 









Lumber Mutual Insurance is the best insurance investment 
a lumberman can buy, backed by resources and a reputation 
which guarantee prompt payment of losses. 


Ask any of our companies about the pro- 
tection provided by our policies, about our 
fire prevention service, about our divi 
dends, and about the actual cost of Lumber 


Associated Lumber Mutuals 











« 


OPERATING 
EXPENSE 


22% 


ot 


Your 100% premium there- 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Van Wert, Ohio 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 











WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 23.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 6/ and 6/4, $116@ 
120; 8/4, $125; 10/ and 12/4, $135@140. Com- 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ and 6/4, $75; 8/4, $85. 


Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 5/ and 6/4, 
$110@115. Common, 4/4, $55@57; 5/ and 6/4, 
$65@68. Sound wormy, 4/4, $38@40. No. 2, 
4/4, $28@30. 


Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 65/ and 6/4, 
$130. Clear saps, 4-inch and up: 4/4, $85, 5/ 
and 6/4, $95@100; 8/4, $100@110. Common, 
4/4, $62@65; 5/ and 6/4, $70@75; 8/4, $78@80. 
No. 2—A common, 4/4, $45; 5/ and 6/4, $49; 
8/4, $51@54. No. 2—B common, 4/4, $30; 
5/ and 6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 


Rea Oak: FAS, 4/4, $105@110; 5/ and 6/4, 
$115@120; 8/4, $120@125. Common and select, 
4/4, $60@62.50; 5/ and 6/4, $65 @67.50; 8/4, $70 

76. 0. 2 common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 6/ and 
6/4, $47@50; 8/4, $50@55. 

White Oak: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
$125@130; 8/4, $130@140. Common and select, 
4/4, $70@75; 5/ and 6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. 
No. 2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 6/ and 6/4, $55@ 
58; 8/4, $60@63. 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—The following 
are today’s prices on American black walnut 
f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


Pt es 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, $255; 8/4, 
Selects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
No. 1, 4/4, $92.50@95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $1156; 


8/4, $130. 
No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $60; 8/4, $55. 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem. 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during 
the week ended July 14, as reported by the 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 


1§x2%" 33x12” 3x2” %x1%" 
ae je OOS 


Ist qtd wht..... $ : 
lst qtd red..... 71.47 eas sees $42.00 
lst sap qtd..... 90.00 la saree aan 
2nd qtd w&r.... 62.66 $67.69 nile 56.58 
lst pln wht.... 7131 64.08 58.97 48.34 
BOE Bek. WON. 6... 66.75 59.81 52.56 42.50 
2nd pin wht.... 60.66 53.88 36.41 35.33 
2nd pin red..... 59.69 52.40 37.01 36.79 
SPE WEP. cc ccces 42.46 35.46 28.81 29.87 
ol ee 16.92 14.97 7.00 7.00 


Yex2"” W%x1%” fex2” fx1\” 


2nd qtd w&r... $59.17 $43.00 


Ist pln wht.... $67.54 $67.94 69.78 Pee 
lst pln red..... 58.41 56.17 60.88 53.00 
2nd pln wht.... 54.05 51.56 55.73 41.81 
2nd pin red..... 57.20 50.50 47.98 41,82 
ae We cccewcs 36.13 35.38 35.33 30.00 
PUG 2 baok Hee 13.50 i aah code avy 








For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 27 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., July 24.—Business in 
eastern spruce frames is quiet. Manufactur- 


sers continue to quote $42 base. Yard dimen- 


sion and easy frame schedules can be bought 
for $1 and $2 less. Some Canadian spruce 
producers are quite urgent in their efforts to 
secure contracts. Dry boards continue to be 
very scarce and prices are firmly held. 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 24.—Stock is scarce 
at northern pine mills, and where the lum- 
ber is obtainable the wholesalers are having 
little difficulty in disposing of it. Lack of 
stock, however, is causing some substitution 
of other woods, which are in better supply. 
Low grades are fairly active. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, July 25.—Furniture factories are 
a little more actively in the market for north- 
ern woods. Flooring maple is moving in good 
quantities to flooring plants at strong prices. 
Demand from automobile body interests has 
slackened up to some extent during the last 
week. Southern hardwoods are attracting 
more attention from the larger consumers. 
Some special items in sap gum are scarce 
and command higher prices. Flooring oak is 
strong. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 24.—Hardwood trade 
is on a midsummer basis and is not as active 
as some dealers had expected it to be. In 
some instances yard business has declined 
since the Fourth of July holiday, while it is 
generally no more active than it was a month 
ago. Many buyers are now away on their 
vacations. Hurry orders are the rule. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 24.—A _ note 
of optimism prevails among Twin City 
wholesalers, with improvement in crop con- 
ditions. Box manufacturers are buying a 
quantity of materials, although the price 
level on low grades is a little higher. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 23.—The local 
hardwood situation was reported to have 
improved with larger call for sap gum, oak, 
and boxwood, and with a stronger market for 
oak and sap gum uppers. Oak flooring is 
showing strength. The curtailment of pro- 
duction, due in part to heavy rains, has had 
a tendency to improve the general tone of 
the market. A few orders are reported for 
ash. Magnolia is unchanged. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 23.—Business in 
southern hardwoods is not as good as it was 
last month. Mills are keeping production 
down to orders, or a little under, with the re- 
sult that prices are firm. One item, flooring 
oak, has advanced several dollars and is mov- 
ing well at the increased price. Planing mills 
also are buying actively in FAS sap gum and 
other items. The furniture trade has not yet 
been heard from, but activity is expected 
shortly. Movement of thick elm, maple and 
magnolia to automobile concerns is not as 
brisk as it was thirty days ago. Export trade 
is fairly good. 
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PINE BLUFF, ARK., July 23.—There is a 
noticeable improvement in the hardwood mar- 
ket, especially the flooring oak items of 
No. 3-A, No. 2 and No. 1 common. These 
items seem to be wanted more in red than in 
white. Several sales were made last week at 
$14, $28 and $38 for white, and $2 less for 
the No. 1 and 2 red, and one sale was made 
of red only at $15, $30 and $38, all prices 
f. o. b. cars, mill. Some small mills have 
sold at old prices, which are lower. Produc- 
tion is down to about 50 percent of normal. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, July 25.—There is a fair volume 
of fir moving to the retail yard trade to 
replenish broken stocks. Some of the large 
railroads are in the market for considerable 
quantities of repair and maintenance material. 
Many Coast mills report low stocks in several 
items, such as No. 2 clear and better and 
No. 3 clear drop siding. Fir finish shows con- 
sidereble strength. A heavy volume of busi- 
ness from the Mississippi Valley has 
strengthened the price of fir uppers. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 24.—Fir demand 
here contines good, with the rural yards the 
largest buyers. Prices generally are firm, 
few changes having been noted recently, 
though some items show a tendency toward 
further strength. 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 24.—Business in 
fir seems to be established on a measurably 
satisfactory basis, with returns improved. But 
while competition among producers of fir 
themselves may have lessened because of cur- 
tailment in production, eastern producers are 
making efforts to hold their ground. 


NEW YORK, July 23.—Fir moved rather 
briskly last week, wholesalers reporting an 
unusually heavy outflow. Buying was chiefly 
by suburban yards, especially those of Long 
Island. It seems another good week is in 
prospect. There seems to be less hesitancy 
on the part of the retailers, and prices are 


very firm. 
' CYPRESS 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 23.—Demand for yel- 
low cypress continues without featurable 
change, and at the recent price levels. Most 
of the business consists of mixed cars of 
selects and FAS grades for the yard trade, 
and shop selects for planing mills. There also 
is some buying by coffin concerns and glass 
and box interests. Demand for red cypress is 
seasonably quiet. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 23.—The local 
cypress market is reported firm, with de- 
mand better than in the last few weeks. The 
demand was said to cover all items, includ- 
ing dressed lumber, lath and shingles. The 
demand for lath was reported good, with the 
seasonal peak at hand. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, July 25.—Local distributers of 
northern hemlock report a good volume of 
business being booked at $3 off the Broughton 
list. The continued good demand for this 
wood has depleted dry mill stocks to such 
an extent that there is very little surplus 
stock available at any of the northern mills. 


BOSTON, MASS., July 24.—There was little 
activity in hemlock last week. The bulk of 
the current business is in western, which is 
moving in fair volume and fetching satisfac- 
tory prices. Dry native boards are very 
Scarce and firm. Eastern clipped boards are 
$33, northern clipped are $32@33 and random 
are $30@31. 


NEW YORK, July 24.—Hemlock sales con- 
tinue to be confined to regular users, the 
trading being described as normal for mid- 
Summer. Western lumber is more abundant 
than eastern and is selling much better, espe- 
cially in timbers. Part cargoes of good 
volume have arrived of late from the Pacific 


coast. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, July 25.—Western pines demand 
is in fair volume, retailers being in the mar- 
ket for common grades of both Idaho and 
Pondosa, prices on which hold steady. Most 
mills have good order files and are not in- 
clined to make concessions to secure additional 











Important Notice to Our 


Friends In 


The Mahogany Association, Inc., has 
seen fit to send out a circular, advising 
the public of the decision of the Circuit 


Court of Appeals, sustaining the “Cease ~ 


and Desist” order of the Federal Trade 
Commission against the use of the name 
“Philippine Mahogany.” 


This circular is inadvertently worded in 
such manner as to convey to the recipient, 
the impression that he can no longer sell 
Philippine Mahogany as such. 


The facts are as follows: 


We and our Associates in the case (The 
Philippine Government, Philippine Ma- 
hogany Association, the Department of 
Insular Affairs and other Philippine Ma- 
hogany Dealers) have been granted a stay 
and our attorneys are preparing an appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court, 
where the case will probably come up 
some time next year. 


In the meantime, you can buy, sell and 
manufacture Philippine Mahogany under 
that name, as formerly, without asking 
permission from the importers of Mexican 
and African Mahogany. 


We ask you to read carefully, the find- 
ings of Judge Swan, one of the three U. S. 
Judges sitting on this case, which we quote 
verbatim: 


“I reluctantly concur in the result because 
the Commission has made findings of deception 
of the public, which there is some evidence 
to support, though in my opinion it is greatly 
outweighed by contrary evidence. The pur- 
chasing public knows little, and cares less, I 
think, about the botanical characteristics of 
mahogany. The Philippine Government, our 


the Trade 


own Departments of War, Commerce and Agri- 
culture, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have been accustomed for years to refer 
to the woods in question as ‘Philippine Ma- 
hogany.’ The National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation has, since 1916, established rules for 
grading ‘Philippine Mahogany.’ This term is 
used in foreign, countries, also. Combined with 
the word ‘Philippine,’ ‘mahogany’ is used in 
its commercial as_ distinguished from its 
botanical sense. Such usage is common in the 
lumber industry, witness: Douglas Fir or 
Oregon Pine, which is a false hemlock, red 
cedar, which is a juniper; and many other in- 
stances which might be cited. Interference with 
such commercial usage doés not seem to me 
justifiable, but in view of the Commission’s 
findings the Court is powerless.” 


The complaint in this trade controversy 
(which it is) was instigated by our com- 
petitors, owing to the steady growth of 
the Philippine Mahogany industry during 
the past twenty years. 


The order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (two of five members vigorously 
dissenting) is based on botanical grounds 
and we believe it to be contrary to the 
evidence. We believe the law creating the 
Federal Trade Commission gives it no 
power to decide cases against the mani- 
fest weight of the evidence. The Supreme 
Court has the power to rectify this condi- 
tion and we have confidence that its deci- 
sion’ will be a just one to the important 
Philippine Mahogany industry. 


The National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of 
Engine & Boat Manufacturers on behalf 
of their respective industries, filed briefs 
opposing the order. 


tr 18 er ee e ll le 


Send for samples and judge the wood for yourself. 


As our mill is the largest in the Philippines, cutting over four million feet monthly, 
we can offer you the best stock obtainable for texture, color and grades, at about 25 to 
35% less than present prices of Mexican and African. 


Over three million feet in pile on our yard here and monthly cargoes arriving. 
We also carry Philippine Mahogany doors, finish, flooring and plywood panels. 


Let us mail 


you, without 


charge, our descriptive leaflet. 


Indiana Quartered Oak Company 


220 East Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS FOR INSULAR LUMBER CO., MANILA, P.I. 




















Use This Portable for Profits 


You buy a portable mill to make money for you, This 
Knightall-steel-iron portable is a reliable money- 
maker because of its sound design and sturdy 
construction. It insures you good vol- 
- ume of output, well-manufactur- 
ed lumber and freedom from re- 
pairs and replacements. 







Write for 
special circular. 


KNIGHT "2 


No. 15 All-Steel-Iron Saw Mill. CANTON, OHIO 
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The Stevens.” 


ELIGHTED with each of the many charm- 
ing appointments in the World’s Larg- 

est Hotel, our guests carry away with them 
sentiments not unlike that of Mr. Kendall. 


“Bigger’—The Stevens offers ample space 
for every convention activity and accommo- 
dations which eliminate waiting for rooms. 


“Better”—The Stevens in its greatness alone 
can give a better setting for great conven- 
tions, banquets or balls. There are four 


Michigan Boulevard, 
7th to 8th Streets 





THE STEVENS IS THE LARGEST HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


The STEVENS is 
Chicago Headquarters for Lumbermen 


“Bigger, better, beautiful—three words so 
often misapplied but which rightly fit 


PAUL KENDALL, 


Advertising Manager, Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Centrally located, Hotel La Salle, under Stevens management has for many 
years been recognized as the standard of excellence in modern hotel service. 


THE STEVENS 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST HOTEL 
CHICAGO View Ernest J. Stevens, 


3000 
Outside Rooms 


3000 
Private Baths 


and a half floors devoted to the public’s use. 


““Beautiful”—The Stevens is a marvel of regal 
beauty. It is preeminent as Chicago's great- 
est show place, both outside and in. Reach- 
ing up to the blue and extending over a 
full block along the famous Boul Mich, it 
is the center of Chicago life. Convenient 
to railways, every local transportation, busi- 
ness and amusement centers. 


Come, make your home at the World’s Larg- 
est Hotel on your next Chicago visit. 


President and Manager 





business. There is a good demand for Cali- 
fornia white pine, and within the last week 
5/4 Nos. 1 and 2 have advanced $2, and 
other grades $1, due to low stocks at the 
mills. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 21.+—The 
demand for pine has been sustained, with 
advances in prices reported almost through- 
out the list. Rail demand was exceptionally 
strong, with intercoastal and foreign ship- 
ments above normal. Box lumber is in de- 
mand, with shortages forecast. Local re- 
tailers report business somewhat better. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 24.—Demand 
here for western pines continues very good, 
with the California mills getting the largest 
part of the orders. Yards are buying con- 
siderable shop, and occasional limitations are 
imposed on quantities sold. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 24.—The California 
pines are fairly active for this time of year, 





and a tendency to higher prices is noted in 
shop and better sugar pine. Buyers are not 
eager to take any large lots, but they find that 
many items of stock are scarce at the mills, 
and that prices in leading items are holding 
quite stiff. The outlook for business im- 
provement in the next few weeks is regarded 
as quite favorable. 


NEW YORK, July 23.—Gains noted in 
prices last week have been well maintained, 
and there has been a further strengthening 
in Idaho items. Pondosa prices have not 
shared in the increase, but are also firm. 
Mills are sticking closely to list prices. 


REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO., CALIF., July 21.—De- 
mand has kept pace with production, with 
mill stocks in fair condition. Prices are firm. 
Foreign demand is good and eastern rail ship- 
ments are above normal. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, July 25.—Local distributers of 
southern pine report a fairly good volume of 
orders for the more popular items. 


noted. 
items in the southern pine list. 


BOSTON, MASS., July 24.—Wholesalers are | 
book a moderate © 
Retail” 
Prices keep about = 
1x4-inch flooring, ~ 
B&better rift, 


urgent in selling but 
volume of business in southern pine. 
stocks are generally light. 
even. Current range for 
both longleaf and _ shortleaf: 
$69@81; C rift, $50@71; Bé&better flat, $45@ 
50. 
$45.25 to $49. 
are reported at $31.50@32. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 24.—Demand for 
southern pine has slackened off a little. The 
demand is more widely distributed over the 


Some © 
mills are short of Nos. 1 and 2 dimension, © 


and a scarcity of 6-inch No. 2 boards is algo © 
Prices hold firm on practically aly 


B&better jj-inch partition ranges from 
Sales of 8-inch air dried rooferg 7 


list now, with some prospect for a better call | 


for flooring and finish. The demand for tim- 
bers is reported to have picked up somewhat, 
particularly for 4x4s and 6x6s. There is an 
increasing inquiry from country yards in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri. Prices gen- 
erally are firm, and little change has been 
shown in the average since the first of the 
month. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 23.—Demand for 
southern pine is not as strong as it was ten 
days ago, owing to the vacation period. All 
items are more or less scarce and prices tend 
to stiffen as mills have not been operating 
full time. Some producers are taking the 
opportunity to round stocks into good shape 
before the start of fall buying. The bulk of 
the business is from country yards wanting 
low grade stock. City trade is not very 
active and industrial business is quieter than 
in the immediate past. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 23.—The Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
reported today that orders for a million feet 
of longleaf structural timbers and lumber 
have been placed for prompt shipment, for 
use in textile mills to be erected at Albert- 
ville and Guntersville, Ala. The orders will 
be filled through the customary channels. 


SHINGLES AND LASfH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 24.—Shingle 
prices are continuing their upward move- 
ment, and clears are now approaching the $3 
mark, the quotations today ranging up to 
$2.95 for ordinary clears, and $2.55 for stars. 
The demand is fairly good. Siding demand 
is holding up well, with both wide and nar- 
row items wanted. Lath demand also is good 
and in general prices are unchanged. 


NEW YORK, July 23.—The eastern spruce 
lath market continues in healthy condition, 
with shipments coming in fairly reguiarly 
and stocks sufficient to supply all needs. 
Prices have not changed in the last fortnight, 
but are unusually firm. West Coast shingles 
are abundant and transits are fairly easy to 
obtain. List prices are unvarying. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., July 24.—Demand for clap- 
boards has been rather quiet. Retail yards 
are carrying moderate stocks. Native white 
pine and eastern spruce are very scarce and 
firm. The requirements of the eastern market 
are being largely supplied by clapboards from 
the West Coast, offered at steady to firm 
prices. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., July 24.—The boxboard 
market is in fair shape. Stocks of dry box 
lumber in first hands are not excessive, de- 
mand is well sustained and prices keep about 
even. Some of the large box concerns have 
contracted ahead for their entire season's 
supply of boxboards, while the smaller box 
and shook factories are generally buying 
moderately for current and early requirements. 
Round edge white pine boxboards, inch, are 
$27@30. 
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